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The swiftest gales and the most propitious weather that 
ever speeded a favourite of fortune to the possession of a 
throne attended Mary, princess of Orange, in her short 
transit from the port of the Brill to the mouth of her 
native Thames. She arrived there, flowing in health, and 

' The preceding events of the life of Mary II. when princess, have been 
related in conjunction with those of her sister Anne, in vol. x. 
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2 MARY II. 

overflowing with an excess of joyous spirits beyond her 
power to repress. Mary was brilliant in person at this 
epoch, and had not yet attained her twenty-seventh year. 

Mary had been declared joint sovereign with her husband, 
but was not yet proclaimed, their signatures to the Bill of 
Rights being expected in return for the election which 
elevated them to her father's throne. The merely nominal 
regality to which the convention of 1 688-9 had been in- 
duced to confine Mary's position in this double sovereignty, 
would have been more consistent with the ideas the Anglo- 
Normans entertained of female royalty than with the era 
of the next queen-regnant, who was called to the throne 
after the potent Elizabeth. 

Mary brought in her train her domestic rival, Elizabeth 
Villiers, whom ^e bad neither the power nor the moral 
courage to expel £rom her household. William of Orange had 
not dared to outrage public opinion in England, by making 
this woman the companion of his expedition against his 
consort's fether. But as he by no means intended to break 
his connexion with her, Mary was doomed to the mortifi- 
cation of chaperoning her firom Holland. Subservient to 
conjugal authority in all thin^ Mary submitted even to 
this degradation. Her compKance prevented the English 
people from murmuring at witnessing the toleration of her 
husband's mistress at Whitehall, at the same time holding a 
responsible situation about her own person. The new queen, 
perhaps, thought she had gained a great triumph over " the 
Villiers'' by the obligations under which she laid her hus- 
band, by the sacrificing to him the power and precedence 
with which the convention had originally invested her. 
Mary had even sent to her hi^band the letters of Danby, 
urging her to insist on her nearer claims. 

The success of William and Mary was not a little acce- 
lerated by the publication of an absurd jwophecy, which 
afiected to have described the tragic death of Charles I.^ 
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the restoration of Charles II., and ended by declaring, that 
the next king would go poet to Rome ; all which was to 
happen when there were three queens of England at the 
same time. On the landing of Marj, the three queens 
were expounded to mean herself, Catherine of Braganza» 
and Mary Beatrice.* 

The scene of Mary's laxnling in England* on the morning 
<^ Febroary 12, 1688-9, strange to say, has never been 
described by any historian; it is, however, graphically 
^lineated in the second of the contemporary Datch paint- 
iDgs, which have been recently brought to Hampton 
Court Palace. The queen appears in the centre of the 
groap ai English courtiers, who stand bare-headed on 
the ^lore to receive her, and are backing and bowing 
down before her with demonstraticms of profound respect. 
Her page stands in the back-ground, laden with her large 
orange cloak, which, with its hanging sleeves and ample 
draperies, sweeps the ground. Mary has also removed 
her hood, and shows herself to the people without any 
coverii^ on her head, or shoulders; her bodice is cut 
very low, and draped with folds of fine muslin, looped with 
strings of pearls; her hair is dressed with lofty cornettes of 
ocange ribands and agraffes of pearls. She draws up her 
purple velvet robe to show an ostentatious-looking orange 
petticoat. Orange banners are lx»ne before her and about 
her. Her tall lord chamberlain, hat in hand, is backing 
bef<»e her, and directing her attention to her grand state 
charger, which is richly caparisoned, with purple velvet 
saddle, and housings emblazoned with the crown and royal 
arms of Great Britain, and led by her master of the horse, 
m Edward YilHers, who is in full court dress. Her majest j 
is preceded by females strewing flowers, she is surrounded 

^ Lamberty, Tcd. i. pi. ^71. 
2 The qoecK trabarked at the BfiU, Monday, Feb. 10, and waa ia the Nore 
in a few houra. 

b2 
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by her officers of state, and attended by her Dutch lady of 
honour, in lofty stiff head-gear. This lady is, probably, 
madame Stirum. 

If Gravesend were the place of queen Mary's landing, and 
if the Dutch painter has been correct, Gravesend must have 
been very different in appearance then, from what it is 
at present, which is probable, because it had, at that time, 
ancient towers called block-houses, and other river fortifi- 
cations still standing. The princess Anne, and prince 
George of Denmark, with their attendants, received her 
majesty at Greenwich palace.' The royal sisters met each 
other "with transports of affection;" says lady Churchill, 
*' which soon fell off, and coldness ensued." But not then ; 
both Mary and Anne were too much elated with their suc- 
cess, to disagree in that hour of joy and exultation — joy so 
supreme, that Mary could neither dissemble nor contain 
it, according to the testimony of every one who saw her. 
The royal barge of her exiled father was waiting for her; 
and, amidst a chorus of shouts and welcomes from an im- 
mense throng of spectators, she entered it with her sister 
and brother-in-law, and was in a short time brought to 
Whitehall-stairs, where she landed with them, and took 
possession of her father's palace.^ William, for the first 
time since his invasion, came to Whitehall, but not until 
Mary had actually arrived there.^ Mazure attributes to de- 
sign this remarkable trait in his conduct. " By such arti- 
fice," says that historian, " William threw on the daughter 
of the exiled king the odium of the first occupation of his 
palace." * 

Four writei's, who all profess to be eye-witnesses either of 
her landing or her demeanour in the palace, have each re- 
corded what they saw ; one of them, a philosophical ob- 

^ Oldmixon, p. 780. 
* Conduct, by the Duchess of Marlborough. ^ Lamberty. 

* Mazure. Revolution d'AngleterrCi vol. iii. 365. 
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server, Evelyn ; another an enemy, lady Churchill ; a thirds 
a panegyrist, Oldmixon ; and the fourth an apologist, her 
fHend, Burnet This concurrence of evidences, each of 
whom wrote unknown to the other, makes the conduct of 
Mary one of the best authenticated passages in history* 
*^ She came into Whitehall, jolly as to a wedding," wrote 
Evelyn, ** seeming quite transported with joy." Some of 
Mary's party, to shield her from the disgust that eye-wit- 
nesses felt at her demeanour, declared she was acting a part 
that had been sternly prescribed her by her husband's let- 
ters. Her partisan, Oldmixon, enraged at these excuses, 
exclaimed, " If they had seen her as others did, they would 
not have ventured to report such falsity ; so &r from acting 
a part not natural to her, there was nothing in her looks 
which was not as natural and as lovely as ever there were 
charms in woman." ^ 

Lady Churchill, in her fierce phraseology, speaks of what 
she witnessed without the slightest compromise, and as her 
assertions are borne out by a person respectable as Evelyn, 
she may be believed : " Queen Mary wanted bowels ; of 
this she gave unquestionable proof the first day she came to 
Whitehall She ran about it looking into every closet and 
conveniency, and turning up the quilts of the beds just as 
people do at an inn, with no sort of concern in her appear- 
ance. Although at the time I was extremely caressed by 
her, I thought this strange and unbecoming conduct For 
whatever necessity there was of deposing king James, he 
was still her father, who had been lately driven from that 
very chamber, and from that bed ; and, if she felt no tender- 
ness, I thought, at least, she might have felt grave, or even 
pensively sad, at so melancholy a reverse of fortune.^ But 
I kept these thoughts in my own breast, not even imparting 

' Oldmixon's History, p. 780. 
. 2 Condacty by Sarah duchess of Marlboronghi p. 26. 
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them to my mistress, the prmoess Anne, to whom I could 
say anything." As the conduct of her mistiess had beea 
still more coarse and unnatural than that of her sister, lady 
Churchill knew that she could not blame one without re-» 
fleeting severely on the other. 

The following apology, made by her friend Burnet,^ 
weighs more against Mary than the bold attack of her sifter's 
fiivourite. " She put on an air of great gaiety when she 
came to WhitehalL I confess I was one of those who 
censured her in my thoughts. I thoo^t a little more 
seriousiDess had done as well when she came into her 
fiither's palace, and was to be set on his throne the next 
day. I had never seen the least indecency in any part of 
her deportment before, whidbi made this appear to me so 
extraordinary that, afterwards, I took the liberty to ask her^ 
^ How it came that what she saw in so sad a revolution in 
her fether^s person had not made a greater impression on 
ker?' She took this freedom with her usual goodness^ and 
assured me ' that die fdt the sense of it very lively in her 
thoughts ;' but die added ^ that the letters which had been 
writ to her had obliged her to put <m a cheerfulness in 
which she might perhaps go too &r, because she was obey* 
ing directions, and acting a part not natural to her.' ^ 

Thus did queen Mary throw fix)m herself the blame of 
an unfeeling lenty, which had revested even die coarse 
minds of Burnet and Sarah Churchill ; but surely the com- 
maiMls of her partner had reference only to the manner in 
which she acted the part of royalty, while the eyes of her 
new subjects were upon her ; it did not dictate the heartless 
glee,' when die made her perambulations to examine into 
the state of the goods that had fidlen into her grasp, on the 
evening of her arrival and betimes in the succcMsding mom* 
ing. He might prescribe the grimace he chose, to be 

> Burnet's Own Times. « Evelyn's Diary, vol. ii. p. 37. 
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assimied in her robes, but not her j^tx^eedingB in her dressing 
gown, before her women were on duty. 

*^ She rose early in the morning,'* says Evelyn, who had 
a relative in wuting on her, ^^ and in her undress, before 
her women were up, went about fix>m room to room, to see 
the oonvenienoe of WhitehalL She slept in the same bed 
and apartment where the queen of James IL had laid, and, 
within a night or two, sat down to basset, as the queen her 
predecessor had done. She smiled upon all, and talked to 
everybody, so that no change seemed to have taken place 
at court as to queens, save that infinite throngs of people 
came to see her, and that she went to our prayers. Her 
demeanoar was xxnsured by many. She seems to be of a 
good temper, and that she takes nothing to heart, whUe the 
prince, her husband, has a thoughtful countenance, is 
wonderfiilly serious and silent, and seems to treat all 
persons alike gravely, and to be very intent on his affairs." 

Mary thus took possession not only of her father's house, 
but of all the t^eiaonal property of her step-mother, which 
had been left in her power. Evelyn vras scandalised at 
seeing in her possession several articles of value, among 
otheis a cabinet of silver filagree : ^^ It belonged," he says^^ 
^* to our queen Mary, wife of James IL, and which, in my 
opinion, should have been generously sent," — honestly 
would have been the more appropriate term. The case 
was uglier since her old fiither had sent by Mr. Hayes — 
a servant kinder to him than his own child — ^a request for 
his clothes and his personal property, which her uncle, lord 
Clarendon, with a sad and sore heart, observes ^^ was utterly 
neglected." 

The morrow was appointed for the proclamation in 
London of the elected sovereigns, although it was Ash- 
Wednesday. The first day of Lent was then kept as one 

^ EToIyn's Diary, joL ii. p. 37. 
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of deep humiliation; strange indeed did the pealing of 
bells, the firing of cannon, and the flourishing of drums> 
seem to those attached to the established church* The 
day was most inclement, and with a dismal down-pouring of 
wet* All London was, however, astir, and the new queen 
earlier than any one, according to the preceding testimony. 

The ceremonial of the recognition of William and Mary 
as the joint-soverdigns of England was prepared in the 
Banqueting-room of Whitehall, where they were previously 
to sign the celebrated BiU of Rights, which promised to 
every protestant Englishman the enjoyment of liberty. It 
is true parliament might dispense with these salutary laws, 
as was indeed frequently done by the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, during the reigns of William and Mary. 
In fact, it was suspended within three months of the signa- 
ture of the bill of rights, but at first only for a month." 

About noon on Ash-Wednesday, February 13th, 1688-9, 
William and Mary proceeded in state-dresses, but without 
any diadems or circlets, from the interior of the palace of 
Whitehall to the Banqueting hall, and placed themselves in 
chairs of state under the royal canopy, accompanied by 
their attendants. This scene is best described in a letter, 
written by lady Cavendish, the daughter of the excellent 
lady Rachel Russell, a very young woman, sixteen years of 
age.* " When the lords and commoners had agreed upon 
what power to give the king, and what to take away from 
him, the particulars of which I cannot tell you, (she means the 
Bill of Rights previously alluded to,) my lord Halifax, who 
is chairman, went to the Banqueting house, and, in a short 

« 

' Clarendon's Diary, vol. ii. « Lamberty, vol. i. 

3 The letter is extant, in the collection of the duke of Devonshire : I savr, 
however, only the first portion of the original MS.; it is addressed to her 
cousin, Mrs. Jane Allingtoo, whom, in the fashion of that day, she calls Silvia, 
and herself Dorinda. She gives, it will be seen, romantic names to that very 
unsentimental pair, William and Mary. 
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speech, desired them, in the name of the lords, to accept the 
crown. The prince of Orange answered in a few words, 
the princess made curtsies. They say when they named her 
father's faults, she looked down as if she were troubled.'' 

" It was expected," said Evelyn, " that both, especially 
the princess, would have showed some reluctance, seeming 
perhaps, of assuming her father's crown, and made some 
apology, testifying her regret that he should, by his mis* 
management, have forced the nation to so extraordinary a 
proceeding, which would have showed very handsomely to 
the world, according to the character given of her piety ; 
consonant also to her husband's first declaration, ^ that there 
was no intention of deposing the king, only of succouring 
the nation ;' but nothing of the kind appeared.** 

As soon as their signatures were affixed to the Bill of 
Rights, William and Mary were proclaimed William IIL 
and Mary IL, sovereign-king and queen of England, 
France and Ireland. ** Many of the churchmen," resumes 
the young lady Cavendish, "would not have it done on 
that day, because it was Ash^Wednesday. I was at the 
sight, and, as you may suppose, very much pleased to see 
Ormanzor and Pkenixana proclaimed king and queen of 
England, instead of king James, my father's murderer.' 
There were wonderful acclamations of joy, which, though 
they were very pleasing to me, they frighted me, too ; for 
I could not but think what a dreadful thing it would be to 
fall into the hands of the rabble — they are such a strange 
sort of people ! At night, I went to court with my lady 
Devonshire, (her mother-in-law,) and kissed the queen's 
hands, and the king's also. There was a world of bonfires* 
and candles in almost every house, which loo]^ed extreme 

> The yoQDg lady was lady Rachel, daughter of the lord Russell, who waa 
beheaded in 1683. 

* The bonfires were lighted before the doors in that century ; the bonfire, 
«id the size of it, were the test of the loyalty and good-will of the householder. 
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prettj. The king is wonderfullj admired for his great wis- 
dom and prudence ; he is a man of no presence, bat looks 
very homely at first sight ; yet^ if one looks long at him, he 
has something in his &oe both wise and good* As for the 
queen, she is really altogether very handsome ; her &ce is 
a^^-eeable, and her motions extremely graceful and fine ; 
she is tally but not so tall as the last queen, (the consort of 
James IL) Her room is mighty full of company, as you 
may guess." 

At this memorable drawing-room, the princess Anne 
displayed her knowledge of the minute laws of royal eti- 
quette. The attendants had placed her tabouret too near 
the royal chairs, so that it was partly overshadowed by the 
canopy of state. The princess Anne would not seat herself 
under it until it was removed to a correct distance from the 
state-chair of the queen her sister.^ 

Queen Mary was neither so much engrossed by her in- 
quisition into the state of the chattels her &ther had left in 
his apartments, nor by the triumph of her accession on that 
memorable Ash- Wednesday, as to leave neglected a delicate 
stroke of diplomacy, whereby she trusted to sound the real 
intentions of archbishop Sanoroft The conduct of the 
primate was inscrutable to her consort and his courtiers. 
Ko character is so inexplicable to double dealers as the 
single-hearted — no mystery so deep to the utterers of false- 
hood as the simplicity of truth. When archbishop Sancroft 
resisted the measures of James IL, as dangerous to the 
church of England, and tending to bring her back to the 
corruptions of Rome, no one of the Orange faction be- 
lieved for a moment in his sincerity. They took the con- 
scientious and self-denying Christian for a political agitator 
— ^the raiser of a fection-howl, like Titus Oates. In their 
distrust of all that was good and true, they deemed that die 

> MSS. of Anttit, Cfaiter Kisg at Armt. 
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pomaite of the church of Tilngknd had some secret interest 
to caoy, whidk had not beea fitthooied by William of 
Orange, on account <^ his want of fioniliarily with the tedi- 
nicdides of En^iah ecclesiastical affiurs ; they supposed that 
the primate and the queen would perfectly understand each 
other. The queen had the sisizie idea, and acoordin^y de-- 
spatcfaed two <^her diaplains, one of whom was Dr. Stanley, 
to Lambeth, on die a&emoon of the important proclamation 
day, to crave £>r her, archbi^op Sano'oft's blessing ! The 
dmeal messengers had, however, other motives besides 
this ostensible one ; they were to attend service at the arch- 
bifih(^'s private chapd, and note whether king James and 
his son were prayed Ibr, and bring the report to the new 
queen.^ 

While her majesty waited for this important bene* 
diction, she once more took possession of the home of her 
childhood, St. James's palace, where she meant to tany till 
her ooiODatioo, which ctrcomstsnce a brilliant omitemporary 
has thus illuslamted in his description of that palace : — 

■* There throi^h the diuk-red towers — amidst his ring, 
Of Vans and Uynlwers rode the Xkrtchman king ; 
And them did Eogbrnd's Gmml thriil to kear. 
The jhoats that triumpbed o'^r her cmiRBless Lear/' ' 

The archbishop's chaplain, Wharton, went to his vener- 
able master for directions as to "what royal personages he 
was to pray for in the service for Ash- Wednesday afternoon.'* 
**I have no new directions to give you," replied the arch- 
bishop. Wharton, who had been brought up in the church 
of England, had left it for the Roman-catholic creed, and had 
turned again, determined to take the oath to William and 
Mary. He, therefore, aflected to consider this injunction 

I life ai arehhiahop Sancraft, hy Dtr. D'Oyley« vol. i. p. 434. Wharton haa 
likeme related these «yent8 in his oarious Laidn diary. 

' New TiBOB» Fart 1., p. 3. 
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as a permission to use his own discretion, and prayed 
for the newly-»eleeted sovereigns. The archbishop sent 
for him, in great displeasure, after service, and told him 
** that henceforth he must desist from this innovation, or 
leave off officiating in his chapel." The expression of the 
archbishop in reproof of those who prayed for William and 
Mary, was, *' that they would require to have the absolution 
repeated at the end of the service, as well as at the be- 
ginning." The archbishop then admitted the messengers 
sent at the request of the queen for his blessing. " Tell 
your princess," answered the uncompromising primate, 
" first to ask her father's blessing ; without that, mine would 
be useless."^ The political ruse of requiring Bancroft's 
benediction is illustrative of Mary's assumption of godliness^ 
and the response, of archbishop Bancroft's unswerving in- 
tegrity in testing all such assumptions by the actions of the 
professor, whether princess or peasant. 

In the second day of her reign, queen Mary manifested 
her inimical feelings to her uncles. Clarendon had retired 
to his seat in the country, for repose after his labours in the 
convention ; he was both ill, and heart-sick at the aspect of 
the times. He wrote a letter, and gave it to his wife to 
deliver in person to his royal niece. This epistle doubtless 
contained an unwelcome disquisition on filial duty, for lady 
Clarendon, when she saw the demeanour of the queen, 
dared not deliver it " My wife," wrote lord Clarendon, 
" had some discourse with the new queen on Thursday, 
(February 14th,) who told her she was much dissatisfied with 
me, and asked angrily, ^ What has he to do with the suc- 
cession ?' Lady Clarendon assured her ^ that he had acted 
for her and for her sister's true interest.' She moreover 

1 Two contemporaries, who certainly never saw each other's historical re- 
miniscences, relate this remarkable incident, bat without marking the day 
when it occurred ; these authorities are the duke of Berwick, in his Memoirs, 
and lord Dartmouth, in his Notes. The fact is, therefore, indisputable. 
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asked her majesty ' when she would please to see her 
imcle ?' To which queen Mary replied, * That she should 
not appoint any time.' Lady Clarendon asked, ' Whether 
she forbade his visits ?' The queen said, ' She had nothing 
to do to forbid anybody coming to the withdrawing-room, 
but that she would not speak in private to him.*"* Her 
uncle, Laurence, was not more graciously treated. " My 
brother," continues lord Clarendon, " told me that the new 
queen had refused to see him, but that he had kissed king 
William's hand, who treated him civilly. My brother advised 
my wife not to deliver to the queen the letter I had written." 
Three days afterwards, queen Mary refused to see the 
children of her uncle Laurence. They were little girls 
of seven or eight years old, incapable of giving political 
offence.* 

The expectation of the dissenters of England was, that 
a general union and community of property were to take 
place between them and the church of England, as the chief 
result of the revolution. Dr. Bates was the leader of a 
deputation from them. He had an audience both of the 
king and queen at St. James*s Palace, soon after their 
accession, and made them an eloquent speech on the sub- 
ject of this union. The reply of the queen was — 

*' I will use aU endeavoars for promotiDg any union necessary for edifying 
the chorcb. I desire your prayers." ' 

Soon after this diplomatic reply, the new queen made 
close examination as to any reforms needed in the cele- 
bration of divine service at her royal chapel of St. James, 
and in consequence expelled forthwith " several fiddlers,"" 
who had received appointments in the choir, and sustained 
part, if not the whole, of the sacred music therein per- 
formed. Her majesty's religious deportment at church 

» Clarendon Diary, vol. ii. pp. 263, 264. " Ibid. 

3 White Kennet's History of England. 
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gave general satisfaction, but the behavkxiF of bcr spouse 
greatly scandalized all who saw hixD at churdi, wheie it 
waa his pleasure to wear his hat. If ever he happened to 
he uncovered during the sdemn recital of the Htorgj, he 
inyariably assumed his hat directly the sermon began* His 
partisans excused this conduct by observing that siidi was 
the custom among the Dutch dissenters; they Kkevrise 
pleaded that the Jews did the same ; but members of the 
church of England did not like the king's irreverent de- 
meanour a whit the better cm account of the examples he 
followed ; the queen's supjnression of ^ fiddling" was uni- 
Tersally approved, but they could not awi^ with the hat 
of her Dutch partner.' 

King William being thoroughly impatient of London air^ 
and of all the pomps and ceremonies connected with, his 
accession, hurried the que^i away with him to Hampton 
Court, where he secluded himself in ntter retirement. *^ He 
was apt to be very peevish," says Bomet, ^ and to conceal 
his fretfulness put him in a necessity of being veiy much 
in his closet; he had promised his friends to set aboiit 
being more visible, open, and communicative* The nation 
had been so much used to this in the two fonner reigns^ 
that many persuaded him to be more accessible." He said 
' that his ill health made it impossible.' In a very few days 
after he was on the throne, he withdrew to Hampton Court, 
and from that palace he only came to town on council 
days, so that the face of a court was now quite broke. This 
gave an early and general disgust. The gaiety and diver* 
sions of court disappeared ; and, though the queen set her- 
self to make up what was wanting in the king by a great 
vivacity and cheerfulness, yet, when it appeared that she 
meddled little in business, few found their account in making 
their court to her ; though she gave great content to all 

1 Tkdal'i CoiUuBBtMB, p. 24, ?oLi. 
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that came to her, jct very few came." In the first dajs 
cf th^ reign, William and Mary agreed apon the destroc- 
lion and the reconstruction of the principal soite of i^ate- 
rooms of the historical palace, Hampton Court. 

It was the custom, at this time, £[>r presentations to be 
made to the qoeen after service, when ^e was coming out 
ot Ham|^n Court-chapeL Lord Clarendon writes, '^In 
the eyening, March 3rd, IGSd, mj brother Laurence came 
to me, and told me that he had been to Hampton Court, 
where king William had, at last, presented him to the 
queen, but it was in the crowd as she came from church — 
he kissed her hand, and that was alL'^ ^ 

The veteran diplomatist^ Danbj, was extremely sedulous 
in his visits to Lambeth, hoping to induce archbishop San- 
croft to crown the new sovereigns. The archbishop refused 
to crown either the king or queen, and, as well as lord 
Clarendon, persisted that he could not take any new oath 
of allegiance. Four of the bishops, who had been sent to 
the Tower by king James II., with two others of their 
episcopal brethren,' and several hundreds of the lower 
English clergy— - among whom may be reckoned the re- 
vered names of Beveridge, Nelson, Stanhope, and Sher- 
lock — followed the example of their primate, and forsook 
livings, property, and preferments, rather than violate their 
consciences, by breaking the oath they had sworn to the 
former sovereign.' By the great body of the people, they 

^ Clarendoii Diary, toL ii. p. 267. 

' ArefaMsbop Sacerolt ; Dr. Kenn, bisb^ of Batb and Weils ; Dr. Francia 
Torner, bishop of Ely ; Dr. Lake, bishop of Chieh«ster ; Dr. White, bishop 
of Pftterboroagh, and Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Norwich, yreate the non-juring pre- 
lates who refused to take oaths of allegiance to William and Mary. 

> lioydylnshop of St. Asaph, and Trelawney, bishop of Bristol, not otAj fol- 
lowed the reYolotfonary moTement, hot had been its agents. History con- 
tinaaDy shows, that altbongh the hnman charMter la not always consistent in 
greatness of mind, it mnally is so in meanness ; it was not probable that Tre- 
lawney ironic sacrifice his interest to any scrople of obligatioii when be obtained 
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were infinitely reverenced; but from the triumphant party 
they obtained the rather ill-sounding designation of non- 
jurors or non-swearers. Although English ears are not de- 
licate as to musical concord^ they are remarkably so in regard 
to syllabic melody. The art of calling ill-sounding names 
has, therefore, been in all ages successfully practised by 
politicians in England. Queen Mary herself made some 
attempts at this easy but witless department of the war of 
words. For instance, she gave sir Roger TEstrange, a 
literary partizan of her father, the cognomen of Lying 
Strange Roger, Her majesty deemed it was an anagram, 
of his name ; but her superfluous letters would puzzle the 
orthography of the adepts in making anagrams, or any 
other kind of word-twisting. 

Her late chaplain. Dr. Kenn, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
expressed himself indignantly, regarding her personal de- 
meanour, at this juncture. He refused to quit his bishopric, 
or take the oaths to her. Queen Mary sarcastically ob- 
served, "Bishop Kenn is desirous of martyrdom in the 
nonjuring cause, but I shall disappoint him." There was 

his preferment by such prostrations as are in the following letter. James II. 
preferred too many such persons to ecclesiastical dignities, hoping that they 
would be pliable to his views. It was the worst injury he did to the church of 
England : 

" The Rev. Jonathan Trblawney, to Lawrence Hyde Earl op 

Rochester." 

" My lord, 

'* Give me leave to throw myself at your lordship's feet, humbly imploring 
your patronage if not for the bishopric of Peterborough, at least for Chichester, 
if the bishop of Exeter cannot be prevailed on to accept that now vacant see. 
Let me beseecl^ your lordship to fix him there, and advance your creature 
(meaning himself) to Exeter, where I can serve the king (James II.) and 
your lordship. My estate must break to pieces if I find no better prop than 
the income of Bristol, not greater than 300/. If Peterborough and Chichester 
shall be both refused me, I shall not deny BristoL But I hope the king 
^James II.) will have some tender compassion on his slave* 

** July 10, 1685." «' J. Trelawnky. 
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great political wisdom in this observation ; yet there are 
few persons who would not have felt grieved at standing 
low in the estimation of a man whose moral worth ranked 
so high as that of Kenn. 

An early opportunity occurred for the queen to reward 
the revolutionary services of Burnet, by his promotion to 
the valuable see of Salisbury. There was a great choice of 
rewards of the kind at the queen's disposal, for no less than 
six prelates of the reformed church of England died in the 
beginning of the year 1689. The queen exercised her func- 
tions,as the ^'^t/aZ head"of the church, byapersonal exhorta- 
tion to the following effect : — 'f That she hoped that I 
(Burnet) would set a pattern to others, and would put in prac- 
tice those notions with which I had taken the liberty some- 
times to entertain her." The awkwardness and ungra* 
ciousness of this allusion to his "notions" and "liberty 
taken," are the faults of his style of expression, in which he 
was certainly inferior to the queen ; the words are, how- 
ever, precisely as he has left them.* The queen concluded 
her admonitions with a careM proviso regarding Mrs* 
Burnet's habiliments. ^^ She recommended to me," he adds^ 
" the making my wife an example to the clergymen's wives^ 
both in the simplicity and plainness of her clothes, and in 
the humility of her deportment." * It is needful to men- 
tion here briefly, that the " notions" commended by her 
majesty were so very little to the taste of the English 
people, or the flock over which he extended his crosier, 
that his inaugural pastoral letter was condemned to be 
burnt by the common hangman ; and accordingly it was 
thus executed by order of parliament — the national pride of 
England being aroused by a " notion" as untrue as it was 
insolent — the new bishop having declared that William and 
Mary exercised their regal power by right of conquest — a 

* MS. of Burnet, Harleian MSS. > Ibid. 

VOL. XI. C 
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remarkably distasteful clause to the victors of Solebaj. The 
execution of Dr. Burnet's sermon was not the only case of 
ibe kind in this reign. The lords sentenced a book pub- 
lished by Bentley, to be burnt by the common hangman m 
Old Palace Yard, intituled, ^'King William and Queen 
Mary Conquerors."' 

The coronation of the joint-sovereigns next occupied 
the thoughts of eveiy one at their court. The former 
regalia with which queens-consort were inaugurated waa 
not deemed sufficiently symbolical of the sovereign power 
shared by Mary IL, and a second globe, a sceptre, and 
a sword of state, were made for her. The queen-con- 
sort's crown was, however, considered proper for her use, 
and she was crowned with the beautiful diadem which 
her father had caused to be made for his queen, Mary 
Beatrice. An alteration of tea greater import was effected 
in the coronation-ceremony.' The oath was altered de- 
cidedly to a protestant tendency, and the sovereigns of 
England were no longer required to make their oath and 
practice diametrically opposite.' 

The morning of April 11th brought a multitude of carea 
and agitations to the triumphant sovereigns in addition to 
the ceremony to which the day had been devoted. Just as 
their robing was completed, and they were about to set off^ 
for Westminster-hall, news arrived of the successful landing 
of James 11. at Eansale, in Ireland, and that he had taken 
peaceable possession of the whole island, with the exception 

* MS. Journal of the House of Lords, 1693. 

« Regal Records* by J. Planch^, Esq. Menin ; and above all, the abstract 
of the coronation-senrice forwarded to the princess Sophia at Hanover, just 
after the coronation of James II., shows the coronation oath before the altera- 
tion was made. King's MSB. Brit. Mnseam. 

* The fact that the ancient catholic coronation-oath, taken by queen Eliza- 
beth, was likewise administered to the Stuart sovereigns is now firmly estab* 
lished ; the very alteration here effected proves it, if any one doubts the evi-^ 
dence that eiists* 
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of Londondeny aad a few other towns. At the same mo- 
ment the lord*chamberlain, lord Nottingham^ delivered to 
queen Mary the first letter her father had written to her since 
her accession. It was an awful one, and the time of its 
reception was awful. Eang James wrote to his daughter, 
''That hitherto he had made all fatherly excuses for 
what had been done, and had wholly attributed her part 
in the revolution to obedience to her husband, but the 
act of being crowned was in her own power, and if she 
were crowned while he and the prince of Wales were 
hving, the curses of an outraged father would light upon 
her, as well as of that God who has commanded duty 
to parents." If queen Mary were not confounded by 
this letter, king William certainly was. Lord Nottingham, 
who recorded the scene as an eye-witness, declares '^ that the 
king forthwith thought fit to enter into a vindication of 
himself from having, by harsh authority, enforced the course 
of conduct which had brought on his wife her father's male- 
diction, and he took the opportunity of declaring '^ that 
he had done nothing but by her advice, and with her ap- 
probation."^ It was on this memorable occasion that, irri- 
tated by the ill news of her father's formidable position, the 
queen recriminated, « that if her father regained his autho- 
rity, her husband might thank himself, for letting him go 
as he did."* These words were reported to James IL, who 
from that hour believed, to use his own words, '^ that his 
daughter wished some cruelty or other to be perpetrated 
against him." ' 

The alarming news of the arrival of her father in Ireland 
was communicated to the princess Anne likewise, while 
she was dressing for the coronation. The political prospects 
of the Orange party seemed gloomy, and the ladies at the 



' M SS. of lord Nottingham, printed in Dalrymple's Appendix. < Ibid, 

s Memoirs of James IL, edited by Stanier Clark, vol. ii. p. 329. 

c2 
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toilet of the princess Anne^ who had jeered and mocked at 
the birth of the disinherited prince, were now silent, and 
meditated how they should make their peace if king James 
were restored. Mrs. Dawson was present, who had belonged 
to the household of Anne Hyde, duchess of York ; she had 
been present at the birth of the exiled prince of Wales, as 
well as that of both his sisters. The princess Anne, in the 
midst of the apprehensions of the moment, asked Mrs« 
Dawson "whether she believed the prince of Wales was her 
brother or not ?" " He is, madam, as surely your brother, 
the son of the king [James] and of his queen, as you are the 
daughter of the late duchess of York ; and I speak what I 
know, for I was one of the first persons who received ye 
both in my arms."* 

It will be remembered that, in the odious correspondence 
which took place between the princesses on this subject, it 
was mentioned that Mrs. Dawson had previously given the 
same solemn testimony to the princess Anne. She had^ 
moreover, added technical evidence,* which must have 
brought conviction to any woman who was not predis- 
posed to the falsehood, and desirous of believing the worst. 
Such conversations as these occurring, as they did, at the 
actual robing for the coronation of Mary and her spouse, 
resemble more the passionate dialogue of tragedy, where 
the identity of some princely claimant is discussed, than 
the dull routine of ceremonial in times closely approxi- 
mating to our own. And then, as if to bring this drama 
of real life to a climax, the old exiled king, in his memoirs, 
after relating the horrid observation of his once beloved 
Mary, bursts into the following agonizing exclamations : — 

" When he heard this, he perceived that his own children 
had lost all bowels, not only of filial aifection, but of com- 

' Memoirs of James IL, p. 329. 
^ Correspondence of the princess Anne and princess of Orange, Dalrymple's 
Appendix. 
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mon compassion^ and were as ready as the Jewish tribe of 
old to raise the cry, * Away with him from the face of the 
earth !' It was the more grievous^ because the hand which 
gave the blow was most dear to him ! Yet Providence 
gave her some share of disquiet, too^ for this news coming 
jost at their coronation, put a damp on those joys which 
had left no room in her heart for the remembrance of a 
fond and loving father. Like another Tullia, under the 
show of sacrificing all to her country's liberty, she truly 
sacrificed her honour, her duty, and even religion, to drive 
out a peaceful Tullius, and set up another Tarquin in his 
place."^ This comparison of Haiy XL with the Roman 
Tullia, which first occurred in the lamentation of her be* 
reaved father, struck the key-note of the most tremendous 
satire that ever was aimed agamst a crowned head in 
modem times : but how or where the English poet met 
with the idea — ^whether it was a coincidence, or a communi- 
cation firom the exiled king at St. Germains' — ^is a literary 
question of some interest. 

The mere ceremonial of the coronation of Mary IL and 
William III. sinks into flat and vapid verbiage, after its 
introductory scenes of stormy passion. Who, after the 
awful malediction and the agonizing bewailment, where the 
tenderness of the parent is still apparent, can pause to 
measure the length of trains, or value the weight of gold, or 
the lustre of jewels ? 

The strange scene of recrimination between the king and 
queen of the revolution must have taken place nearly at 
their entering on the business of the day. It explains 
what Lamberty mysteriously affirms, '^ that all was ready 
for the coronation by eleven o'clock ;" but such were the 
distractions of that eventful day, ^' that the ceremony did 
not commence till half-past one." The king went firom the 

> Memoirs of James IL, yoL ii. pp. 328, 329. 
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palace of Whitehall nearly an hour before the queen, de« 
scended the Privy Stairs where his royal barge waited, 
entered it with his suite, and was rowed to Westminster 
Palace. He arrived at the Parliament water-stairs, passed 
up by Old Palace-yard at ten o'clock, and went direct to 
the ** Prince's chamber," where he reposed himself, and was 
invested with his surcoat and parliamentary robes. This 
chamber, used as a robing-room on these state occasions, 
belonged to the old palace of Westminster: it was once the 
state-apartment of the heir of the crown. 

The queen, who received the news of her father's landing 
in Ireland just after the (?ompletion of her toilet, retired 
from the foregoing discussion to perform the private devo- 
tions considered suitable for a coronation morning. When 
her majesty left Whitehall, which was an hour subset 
quently to the king, she was attired in her parliamentary 
robes, furred with ermine ; on her head she wore a circlet 
of gold richly adorned with precious stones. In this array, 
she entered her chair, and was carried from Whitehall 
palace, through the Privy Garden,^ thence into the Chan* 
nel or Cannon row, and so across New Palace-yard, up 
Westminster Hall into the large state room called the Court 
of Wards, where she rested herself while **the proceeding^' 
was set in order in the hall.' 

The place of the princess Anne is not noted in any ac» 
count of the procession — ^in fact, her situation rendered it 
imprudent for her to take any part, excepting that of a 
spectator. Her husband, prince George of Denmark, went 
in the robes of an English peer, as duke of Cumberland, 
which title his brother-in-law, king William, had recently 

* " When Whitehall existed/' says Menin, ** a way was opened throngh Prity 
Gardens to New Palace Yard, for the ehairs, not onljr of the queen, hut the 
nobility, bj special order of the lord chamberlain." 

^Menin's English Coronations of William and Marj, pp. 6-16, and 
Lamberty. 
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bestowed on him. The prince walked next to the arch- 
bishop of York, and took precedence of the nobility.^ 

The peers were called over by the heralds in the house 
of Lordsy and the peeresses in the painted<chamber, 
^^ where/' adds the herald, as if it were an unusual custom, 
^^ their majesties were graciously pleased to be present," 
no doubt for the purpose of specially noting the absentees, 
^^for,** observes Lamberty, '^ the number of peers and peeresses 
at the coronation of William and Mary was remarkably 
small, and not by a great number equalling the procession 
in the preceding coronation." He declares, being drawn 
up in order, the peers and peeresses were conducted four 
abreast from the court of requests, down the great stone 
staircase into Westminster Hall, and their majesties fol- 
lowed them by the same way, as the herald says, " they 
took their places in Westminster Hall, and their seats 
on the throne, then placed above the table/' 

The coronation medal illustrated the sudden dethroning 
of the late king. Thereon, Phaeton was represented as 
stricken from his car. Neither the subject nor the execu- 
tion, nor the motto, was greatly relished by Evelyn; 
neither that of another medal, representing the British oak 
shi^tered, while a flourishing orange-tree grew by the stem, 
with the motto, ^^Insteadof acoms,golden oranges." " Much 
of the splendour of the ceremony," continues Evelyn, ^^was 
abated by the absence of divers who should have contributed 
to it. There were but ^ve bishops and four judges ; no 
more had taken the oaths: several noblemen and great 
ladies were absent" In all probability, the alarming news 
of James JL being reigning in the green island had caused 
the absence of many time-servers. The chief peculiarity 
in the ceremony was that of the double regal-household, and 

I Menin'B English Cknronations of William and Mary, pp. 6-16, and 
laxoibtrtj* 
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the addition of those who carried the regnant-queen's orb> 
regal-sceptre^ and state- sword. 

At the recognition both the king and queen appeared on 
the platform^ and the demand was made, ^^ whether the 
people would accept William and Mary for their king and 
queen ;" the answer was as usual, by acclamation. *^ The 
king was presented by the bishop of London, although," 
adds Lamberty, ^^ the archbishop of York was actually in 
the abbey, the queen by the bishop of St Asaph; the bishop 
of Rochester, as dean of the church, gave the king instruc- 
tions how he was to conduct himself; notwithstanding these 
instructions an odd blunder occurred : their majesties were 
kneeling by the rail of the altar, at the time when their first 
ofFeringwastobe made, consisting of twenty guineaswrapped 
in a piece of rich silk ; the envelope was there, but, alas, 
the gold was absent ! The grand-chamberlain looked aghast 
at the lord-treasurer, the lord-treasurer returned the glance^ 
then each demanded of the other the guineas for the offer- 
ing — none were forthcoming. The gold bason was handed 
to the king, the king was penniless — to the queen, her 
majesty had no money. The bason remained void, a long 
pause ensued, which every one began to deem excessively 
ridiculous;" when lord Danby, who had had assuredly 
enough of the public money, drew out his purse and counted 
out twenty guineas for the king, the bason was therefore 
not sent empty away. 

The Holy Bible was presented for king William and 
queen Mary to kiss, and it was especially noticed that it 
was not presented to king James, and that there was no 
communion-service at the preceding coronation. Dr. 
Burnet^ the new bishop of Salisbury, then presented him- 
self in the pulpit, and preached his sermon from the follow- 
ing text, 2 Samuel, xxiii. 3, 4. " The God of Israel said, 
the rock of Israel spake to me : He that ruleth over men 
must be just, ruling in the fear of God. And he shall be 
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as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, even a 
morning without clouds." The sermon lasted just half an 
hour, and their majesties were observed to be very attentive 
to it It was considered to be an excellent one, and so it 
was, — ^for the purpose, being aninvective on the queen's 
father by name from beginning to end.* 

The bishop of London tendered the coronation-oath 
according to the recent alterations, ^* to maintain the scrip- 
ture and the protestant religion as established by law." The 
kiog and queen replied simultaneously to each proposition, 
blending their voices in assent, and each holding up the 
right hand. They likewise kissed the book together* The 
unction was not simultaneous, the bishop of London first 
poured the oil on the head of William, and then went to the 
queen and performed the same ceremony.* 

King William appropriated all that was possible of the 
ceremonials, symbolical of sovereign power, wholly to him- 
sel£ Queen Mary was neither girt vnth the sword, nor 
assumed the spurs or armilla, like the two queens-regnant, 
her predecessors. When the sword was offered at the altar, 
Mary and her regal partner carried it between them, when 
the difference of their stature must have had an odd effect ; 
and the action itself, a diminutive man and a very tall, fully 
fonned woman, carrying an enormous sword between them> 
appeared rather absurd. The ancient coronation-ring by 
which England had been wedded to her royal admiral, 
James IL, still encircled his finger, for he mentions his 
stru^le to preserve it in the scene of his direst distress, 
when plundered by the rabble at Feversham. As he was 
successful, it is certain that this ancient gem was never worn 
by either Mary or her spouse. There exist, in fact, accounts 

'Menia's English Coronations of William and Mary, p. 64; likewise 
Lambertj. 

* Lamberty's History, toL ii. p. 247. He was present, being actually one of 
Bentinck's secretaries. 
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of chaises made by the coart-jeweller, at this time, for two 
new coronation-rings. 

The archbishop of Canterbury having positively refused 
to crown either William or Mary, his office was performed 
by the former tutor of the queen, Compton, bishop of 
London. The usual supporters, the bishops of Durham, 
-and of Bath and Wells, were likewise absent — one was in* 
firm, the other said ** he would not come." Altogether, it 
was a coronation completely out of sorts : something new and 
extraordinary happened in every part of it, and ever and anon 
fresh tidings respectii^ the progress of James IL in Ire* 
land were discussed between the parties most concerned. 
Queen Mary looked hot and flushed, and being com- 
miserated by her sister, made that well-known rejoinder^ 
** A crown, sister, is not so heavy as it appears."* 

The queen's train was borne by the duchess of Somerset, 
•(the celebrated Percy heiress,) who was assisted by the 
queen's aunt, lady Henrietta Hyde, accompanied by lady 
Diana Vere, lady Elizabeth Cavendish, and lady Elizabeth 
Paulet. 

The additional length of the service, owing to the 
partnership-regality and the interruptions occasioned by 
the absence of the cash for the offering, caused such 
delay, that the crown was not set on the head of the 
•queen undl four o'clock.^ The coronation-banquet was 
in Westminster-halL The story goes, that the challenge 
when given, was accepted, for when Dymoke flung down 
the glove, an old woman upon crutches hobbled out 
of the crowd, picked it up, and retreated with singular 
agility, leaving a lady's glove in its place, in which 
was an answer to the challenge, time and place being 
appointed in Hyde-park. It is certain that some inci- 
dent of an extraordinary kind connected with the usual 

1 Oldmixon'8 History of the Staarts. ^ Ltmberty. 
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challenge of the champion took place, according to the nar* 
radve of a person present, the diplomatist and historian^ 
Lamberty, who sajs, *^ when the proper time arrived for the 
eotnmee of the champion, minute passed after minute — at 
last two hours wore away. The pause in the high ceremonial 
began to be alarming, and promised to be still more awk- 
waid than that in the morning. Sir Charles Dymoke at 
last made his entrance in the dusk, almost in the daric." 
^^He was the son of James IL's champion,"' continues 
Lamberty ; '^ he made bis challenge in the name of our 
sovereign lord and lady William and Mary. I heard the 
sound of his gauntlet when he flung it on the ground, but 
as the light in Westminster-hall had utterly failed, no person 
could distinguish what was dane,^ The circumstances of 
the challenge are thus proved by Lamberty to have been 
&vourable enough for the adventure mentioned by tradi* 
tion. << The banquet," he says, '^ had not been Ughted up," 
and the long delay of the challenge of the champion made 
it past eight o'clock before the king and queen retired 
from Westminster-halL 

A stalwart champion, who, by his attitudes, seemed an 
excellent swordsman, was observed to pace up and down 
the appointed spot in Hyde-park from two to four the next 
ixLj* Dymoke did not appear to maintain his own defiance, 
aud the champion of James IL went his way unscathed for 
his boldness. This incident has been told as a gossip's tale 
pertaming to every coronation in the last century, which 
took place while an heir of James IL existed. Sir Walter 
Scott has made use of it in his romance of ^* Red Gauntlet." 
If it ever took place, it must have been at the coronation 

* Others declare that he was the same champion who had challenged the 
world in behalf of James IL, and that he was troabled with a qualm of con- 
science, or uncomfortable fe^ng. regarding the absurdity of his position when 
'^ptttbg the ceremony for those who had dethroned his former master. 

3 Lord Dartmouth's Notes. 
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of William III. and Mary IL The times were most un- 
settled ; half the people considered them usurpers, and the 
other half folly expected the return of James IL, which 
perhaps encouraged the adventure. 

Next day the House of Commons in a foil body walked 
from Westminster to the Banqueting-house, where they 
attended their majesties, to congratulate them on their 
coronation, in a speech which we do not inflict on our 
readers at length, but merely quote the concluding line, 
which seems to allude to the altered coronation-oath. 
** That the lustre of their deeds might eclipse their pre- 
decessors, so that the English should no longer date their 
laws and liberties from Saint Edward the Confessor^s days, 
but from those of William and Mary." To this address 
the queen did not reply ; her lord and master briefly an- 
swered, **that by God's assistance they both hoped to 
render them shortly a flourishing people." ^ A great pearl 
and divers pieces of plate and pewter bearing the royal arms 
of England were lost or stolen at the coronation. A notice 
appeared in the Gazette, inviting those who had them to 
return them to the board of green-cloth. The king and 
queen wer« at Hampton Court receiving ambassadors^ 
April 18, with congratulations on their coronation. 

The sovereignty of Scotland was assumed by Mary and 
her consort, without a trace of coronation-ceremoniaL In 
truth, the commissioners could not get at the Scottish 
regalia, as it was safe in Edinburgh Castle, held out by 
the duke of Gordon for James IL The earl of Argyle, sir 
James Montgomery, and sir John Dalrymple of Stair, were 
the commissioners sent by post from the convention' of the 
estates of Scotland, to ofler them the northern sovereignty, 

1 White Kennet's History of England. 
2 The whole scene and docoments are given from the official account of the 
transaction^ pablished in Edinburgh, May 24, 1689, re-edited by J. Malcolm, 
1811. 
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assisted by a procession of such of the Scotch nobility m 
London as could be induced to attend. Mary and William 
entered the Banqueting-house^ Whitehall, in state. A 
sword was carried before them by lord Cardross. They 
seated themselves on a throne under a rich canopy; the 
commissioners being introduced by sir Charles Cottrell, 
the earl of Argyle prefaced his presentation of the letter 
from the estates, with a speech affirming that the king and 
queen had been called to the Scottish throne by the unani- 
mous votes of the senate. But in reality Dundee and all 
the unequivocal friends of James IL had left the house of 
convention, after almost fighting a battle there, and had 
flown to arms before the vote was passed. 

The Scottish coronation oath was tendered to the king 
and queen. Lord Argyle pronounced distinctly, word by 
word, and Mary as well as William repeated it after him, 
holding up their right hands, according to the custom of 
taking oaths in Scotland: 

"We, Wniiam and Mary, king and queen of Scotland, faithfully promise 
and swear, by this our solemn oatfa, in the presence of the eternal God, that, 
during the 'whole course of our life, we will serve the same eternal God to the 
uttermost of our power, according as he has required in his most holy word 
revealed and contained in the New and Old Testament, and according to the 
same word, shall maintain the true religion of Jesus Christ, the preaching of 
his Holy Word, and the due and right administration of his sacraments now 
received and preaehed within the realm of Scotland, and shall abolish and 
gam-ttand all false religion contrary to the same, and shall rule the people 
committed to our charge, according to the laudable lavrs and constitutions re- 
cdved in this realm, no ways repugnant to the said word of the eternal God, and 
shall procure, to the utmost of our power, to the kirJt of God and whole Christian 
people, true and perfect peace in all time coming. That we shall preserve and 
keep iuviolated the rights and rents with all just privileges of the crown of 
Sct^tland, neither shall we transfer or alienate the same. That we shall forbid 
and repress in all estates and degrees, reif (robbery), oppression, and aU kinds 
of wrong. And we shall command and procure that justice and equity be 
keeped to all persons without exception, as the Lord and father of mercies 
shall be merciful to ns. And we shall be careful to root out all heretics.'^ 

Here king William interrupted the earl of Argyle, and 
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said, ^* If this means any sort of persecution, I will not take 
the oath ;" the commissioner replied, ^^ It was not meant 
in any such sense ;'' and the voices of the king and his con- 
sort again proceeded in unison. 

** And we shall be carefal to root oat til heretics, and enemies to the true 
ivonhip of Gody that shall be convicted, by the true Jtirk of God, of the afore- 
said crimes, out of our lands and empire of Scotland. And we faithfully 
affirm the things aboye written by our solemn oatb.^ 

** Under our hands, April 24, 1689.** 

Before the signature, the earl of Argyle explained to their 
majesties that " obstinate heretics, by the law of Scotland^ 
can ordy be denounced and outlawed, and their moveable 
goods confiscated.'' And this interpretation appearing to 
imply " no persecution" in the eyes of William and his con- 
sort, the ceremonial was completed, each signing the deed. 

The oath of allegiance to William and Mary was remark- 
able for its simplicity; it ran thus: *^I do promise and 
swear that I will be faithful and bear true aUegiance to 
their majesties king William and queen Mary. So help 
me God.'" 

When the coronation was over, the people expected to 
see the king take the queen in grand state to her houses of 
parliament ; strange to say, although elected by them to 
the regal diadem of England, her majesty never attained 
the privilege of meeting her constituents assembled. Yet 
it had been usual, in former ages, for the kings of England 
to bring their consorts with them to parliament on grand 
occasions, even when such queens claimed no higher royalty 
than that bestowed by the crown-matrimonial. For instance^ 
Anne of Denmark meant to have accompanied her spouse 
when he intended to open parliament, on the well known 

' From many expressions in this oath, it appears donbtfal whether any 
alteration had been effected since the prevalent religion had become presby- 
terian in the north. 

* Parliamentary Debates, voL ii. p. 263. 
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fifth of November, to identify which fiu^t, no other doco'-^ 
ment need be quoted than the Common Prayer Book> 
where thanksgiving is duly recorded for her preservation, 
as well as for that of king and parliament. Charles L wa» 
not deterred by the danger of his mother ; he brought his 
bride, Henrietta, to parliament, and seated her on the 
throne by him. All which was no innovation, but accord'* 
ing to the frequent examples of their Plantagenet ancestors. 
Therefore the petty jealousy of the Orange king, which 
interposed betwixt the English senate and the daughter of 
England, was the more remarkable. 

There is a curious Dutch print,' representing what never 
took place — namely, a grand state^progress of William and 
Mary returning through the park to St James's palace, 
after opening their first parliament. The queen is depicted 
in her royal robes, invested with the crown and sceptre, 
similar regal emblems to those borne by her husband.. 
William and Mary are drawn as seated in a fine four-posted 
car, the pillars ornamented and draped with festoons. The 
queen's face is girlish and laughing, and so broad withal,, 
that no likeness is apparent ; were it not for being seated 
by William, whose resemblance to his other portraits is 
remarkable, her identity might be doubted. The royal pro- 
cession is delineated as passing towards St James's, near 
that spot where the solitary cannon now stands. Although 
the design comprises a curious and correct drawing of old 
Whitehall-palace, yet the whole must be deemed no other 
than a Dutch figment ; an invention of an incident very 
probable and very proper, yet which never actually oc-- 
curred ; for the fact may be indisputably ascertained by the 
Gazette* of that year, that king William never went by land 
to meet his parliament in the first years of his reign, but 
slipped there by water privately, and went without his^ 

1 Print-room, British Museum, Crowle's lUnstrfttions of London, yoL ix. 
* The Gazette wis formally recognised then at an organ of goyernment. 
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queen. In proof of this, a few retrospective passages are 
here offered. 

^^ Five days after the proclamation of William and Mary, 
Feb. 18, 1688-9, the king entered his state-baige at 
Whitehall Stairs, and was rowed in a few minutes to Parlia- 
ment Stairs (Westminster Palace) where he was received 
by the great officers of state, the yeomen of the guard 
making a lane for him to pass all the way from the water 
side to the Prince's Lodging ;^ he wore the parliamentary 
robes, and the state-crown was set upon his head." Thus 
William III. met his parliament for the first time; his 
ostensible purpose being to pass an act to prevent acrimo- 
nious and violent disputations in debates.' The king 
returned in the same quiet and closely guarded manner to 
Whitehall, assuredly without the queen, or the gazette 
must unavoidably have named her. 

William again wore the crown and robes the next week, 
Feb. 25, and again he went and came by water to parlia- 
ment, his armed guards forming an impervious line for his 
passage from Parliament Stairs till he reached the interior 
of the ancient palace of Edward the Confessor. 

In short, the gazette enumerates King William's visits to 
parliament, both before and after the coronation of himself 
and Mary, as taking place at least every week while he was 
in London ; yet never by any chance is the queen named 
as his companion in these short voyages from Whitehall 
Stairs to Parliament Stairs. The fact that William III. wore 
the state-crown and robes in parliament almost every third 
<lay, whenever he was in or near London, stands in odd 
contradiction to his assumed preference of simplicity, and 

I The robing-room of Westminster-palace, anciently the principal apartment 
of the English heir-apparent. The bodies of William, of the yoong dnke of 
Gloacester, of prince George of Denmark, and of qaeen Anne successively 
laid in state in this Tery room, one of the scenes of their worldly glories. 
2 Gazette (British Moseum) of February 21, 1688.9. 
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scom of royal magnificence. Perhaps he had satiated him* 
self thus early in his reign with the coveted extemab of 
majesty, and found no permanent satisfaction iii their use. 
His queen, however, had no chance of coming to the same 
conclusion, for she never was permitted to have any com- 
munication with her parliament, excepting by means of 
deputations, which carried up addresses to her; and her 
usual mode of receiving them, was, seated by her husband 
in that very fatal banqueting room where the last tragic 
scene in the life of her hapless grandsire, Charles L, had 
been performed. When it is remembered, how sadly and 
solemnly Mary had been accustomed from early infancy to 
observe the anniversary of the butchery that formerly had 
there taken place — how she had been taught to raise her little 
hands in prayer — ^how she had seen her father and mother 
in mourning garb and bitter sorrow seclude themselves 
with all their children and household, and pass the 30th of 
January in tears and supplications to Heaven, it seems pass-' 
ing strange that she could shake off her early impressions 
so far as to endure such receptions, especially, as it has 
been shown, that her customary observance of that day of 
sad remembrances had been rudely broken by her husband. 
King William returned in the middle of May from Ports^ 
mouth, whither he had been to see the English fleet after 
its return from the defeat of Bantry Bay, in Ireland. The 
queen went with him soon after, to look at the earl of Not* 
tingham's house, at Kensington, which they were inclined 
to purchase. Their majesties liked the situation, but did 
not think the building sufficient; yet they proposed to 
the earl of Nottingham to resign his rights to the lease be 
held from the crown of Kensington-house for the sum of 
20,000i, to be paid out of the treasury.* King William 
considered the air wholesome, notwithstanding its vicinity 

1 Tindal's Continuatioo, p. 41, toI. i. 
VOL. XI. D 
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to London, and that it would be possible to hold councils 
there when hb asthma would not permit him to breathe a 
smoke-polluted atmosphere/ 

The solemn entry of the Dutch ambassadors, being 
Odyck, Dyckvelt, and four others, to congratulate the king 
and queen on their coronation, took place at the end of May. 
On their landing at the Tower, the royal state-carriages 
came for them, both those of the king and queen, attended 
by sixteen pages and sixty running footmen, in splendid 
liveries. The Dutchmen were then brought to Cleveland- 
house, St, James's, where they received messages of wel- 
come from the king, by lord CornwalUs, from the queen, 
by sir Edward Villiers, her master of Horse. Lord Corn- 
berry brought compliments from prince George, and the 
princess Anne sent colonel Sands on the same errand.' 
Such enumeration gives information regarding the persons 
who were at the important epoch of the coronatipn in the 
most responsible offices about the persons of the royal 
sisters and their spouses. 

*^ The coldness that soon ensued between the princess 
Anne, and her sister the queen, partly arose," observes lady 
Marlborough, " from the conviction that William IIL had> 
that the princess and her husband, prince George of Den- 
mark, had been of more use than they were ever like to be 
again, and partly from the different humours of the two sisters. 
Queen Mary soon grew weary of anybody who would not 
talk a great deal, and the princess Anne was so silent that 
she rarely spoke excepting to ask a question." Whilst 
giving the world these characteristics of the royal sisters, 
the writer indulges in an enthusiastic flow of self-praise^ 
because she, " by earnest representations, kept her mistress 
from quarrelling with the new queen. It was impossible 

1 Lambertf. * Gazette, May 27, 1689. 
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for anybody to labour more than I did, to keep the two 
Asters in perfect unison and friendship, thinking it best for 
them not to quarrel when their true interest and safety 
were jointly concerned to support the revolution." There 
were Ukewise other interests at stake ; for, if we may believe 
the ancle of the queen and princess, strong bribes had been 
promised to this person and her husband,* for the service of 
inducing the princess Anne to give precedence to her 
brother-in-law at his coronation. 

Great rewards and honours had been distributed, at the 
coronation, among all the agents and promoters of the revo- 
lution, especially those who held situations in the households 
of either Mary or Anne. Lord Churchill received the title 
of earl of Marlborough, and a rich income arising from 
court-places ; and from this time his wife, whose domination 
over the mind of the princess Anne rendered her the ruler 
of her fortunes, and the leading spirit of her history, will be 
known by the name of lady Marlborough. 

But to the infinite consternation of the princess Anne 
she discovered, that whatsoever golden harvests other agents 
of the revolution had reaped, she herseli^ so far from having 
bettered her condition, was likely to be deprived of the 
certain and liberal income which had been settled on her 
by her indulgent sire. It had been whispered to her that 
king William, when examining the treasury-lists, had said 
to lord Godolphin, *^ that he was astonished to think how it 
was possible for the princess Anne to spend her revenue of 
thirty thousand pounds per annum?"' As Anne had been 
mal-content with her &ther for not adding ten thousand 

' Likewite, Sheffield daXe of Backingham's Narrative of the Revolntion , 
ToL ii« p. 87. This accomplished nohle deserves belief, because, like Claren* 
doD, he was in that revelation unstained by bribes, self-interest, or treachery. 

'Conduct of duchess of Marlborough, p. 32* The amount was really 
32,0002., allowed by James II., as a foregoing docomeat has shown. 

d2 
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pounds to this allowance, it may be supposed that the ob- 
servation of her brother-in-law created some alarm in her 
mind. 

It had been discussed in the royal circle, that it wa^ 
quite a novelty for any junior branch of the royal family 
to receive an independent revenue. Even the princes of 
Wales had never been entrusted with any revenue that was 
not controlled by the king,' at least, such was bishop 
Burnet's version of history. These were ominous hints, for 
the princess Anne, who had actually yielded her place in the 
succession to her brother-in-law, on the promise of a large 
addition to her revenue. So far from that promise being 
realized, king William seemed to consider that a separate 
table ought not to be allowed to any cadet branches of 
royalty. Certainly the king's conduct at his own table was 
not of that courtly polish, which would render a domesti- 
cation at his board during life a very pleasant anticipation. 
'^ I could," says lady Marlborough, who speaks as an eycr 
witness, *'fill many sheets with the brutalities that were 
done to the princess in this reign. William ILL was indeed 
so ill-natured, and so little polished by education, that 
neither in great things, nor in small, had he the manners 
of a gentleman. I give an instance of his worse than 
vulgar behaviour at his own table, when the princess dined 
with him. It was the beginning of his reign, and some 
weeks before the princess was put to bed of the duke of 
Gloucester. There happened to be just before her a plate 
of green peas, the first that had been seen that year. The 
king, without offering the princess the least share of them,, 
drew the plate before him, and devoured them alL Whether 
he offered any to the queen I cannot say, but he might have 

> There were few instances of adults possessing the dignity ; but according 
to the ancient laws, the provision in Cornwall was detoted to the heir of 
England from his birth, with separate ofScers for its management. Wales 
itself had sometimes to be reconquered, as in the reign of Henry lY. 
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done that safely enough, for he knew she durst not touch 
one. The princess Anne confessed when she came home, 
that she had so much mind for the peas, that she was afraid 
to look at them, and ;et could hardly keep her eyes off 
them."' ^ Some relators of this anecdote add, that, on account 
of her earnest wish for green peas, the Hampton Court 
gardens and forcing-houses had been searched to gratify the 
princess Anne; whose situation rendered disappointment in 
such cravings somewhat dangerous. 

Assuredly hospitality was not among the royal virtues on 
the throne ; when the king dined at St James's palace, no 
one was permitted to eat with him but the Marshal Schom- 
berg, the general of the foreign troops, and some Dutch 
officers. Schomberg was always placed at the right hand 
of king William. If any English noblemen came in, ac- 
cording to their national custom, during the royal dinner, 
they stood behind William's chair, and never a word did 
the monarch speak to them, nor were they ever invited to 
sit dovm to eat, a courtesy common in such cases. So 
there did the haughty English stand, humbled and neglected 
witnesses of the meal of the Dutchmen, who evidently 
deemed themselves their conquerors. The earl of Marl- 
borough had, as an aid-de-camp, a young noble cadet, 
named Dillon, who had formed a great intimacy with 
Arnold von Keppel, the handsome page and favourite of 
the Dutch king. These boys were usually present at the 
royal dinners : Dillon observed to Keppel, "that he had 
been present at several of them before he heard the king 
utter one word to any body;" and asked, "Does your 
master ever speak ?" ** Oh yes," replied the young &vourite, 
"he talks fast enough at night over his bottle, when he has 
none about him but his Dutch friends." ' His bottle was 

* Condacty by the dachess of Marlborough, p. 115 ; likewise Echard, in bis 
History of England. 

* Carte Papers, printed by Macpherson. Stuart Papers, vol. i. p. 282. 
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not one that could be produced before the proud English 
magnates, who were too apt to commit excess with cham- 
pagne or buigundy, but they scorned Hollands-gin. 

Lady Marlborough sent for young Dillon, and ques- 
tioned him on what he saw and heard at the king's table. 
The boy told the truths which was in all probability what 
her spouse did not ; he said, ^^ that he never saw any man 
treated with such neglect and contempt as lord Marl- 
boroush." " It is just what he deserves/' exclaimed the 
gracious helpmate, who had certainly led him into thb 
awkward situation, *'he should have considered how much 
better he was off some months ago I" This speech marks 
the earliest period that can be traced of enmity expressed 
by the &vourite of the princess Anne towards the sovereign 
of the revolution. The weak intellect of the princess fol- 
lowed the lead of her ruler as a matter of course. From 
> 

the same source — the gossiping of the two pages, Keppel 
and Dillon — king William was reported to have sud, ^^ that 
lord Marlborough had the best talents for war of any one 
in England, but he was a vile man, and though he had 
himself profited by his treasons, he abhorred the traitor." ' 
William really acted according to this idea, for he gave 
Marlborough the command of the English troops sent to 
Holland^ to fill the place of Dutch forces kept to awe the 
English, and removed him, for some months, fi*om communi- 
cation with the factions fermenting at court. 

Other causes of dissension had arisen ; they were, it is 
true, of an undignified nature, and resembled more the petty 
bickerings of lodgers in humble dwellings, than aspirants for 
royal dignity in palaces. When the changes took place at the 
revolution, Anne was, with her favourite, very vigilant to 
secure all that could accrue for their personal convenience. 
They had fixed their desires on those splendid apartments 

^ Carte Papers, printed by Macpherson. Stuart Papers, yol. i. p. 2S2. 
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at Whitehall^ which had been built, rebuilt, and fitted up 
seyeral times by Charles IL, to indulge the luxury of the 
duchess of Portsmouth. This grant king William had 
promised Anne before the arrival of her sister. 

When queen Mary was settled at Whitehall, the earl of 
Devonshire, who had a great taste for balls, made interest 
with queen Mary to be put in possession of them, declaring 
^^that these apartments were the best in England for 
dancing." The princess averred ^* that she desired these 
apartments because of their easy access and vicinity to 
those of the queen," and that ^* she was ready to give up 
the Cockpit in exchange for them." Unfortunately, queen 
Mary happened to say ^'she would consult the earl of 
Devonshire on the subject," which gave her sister high 
displeasure. The princess sullenly observed, '^ whichever 
way lie decided, she would not take the earl of Devon- 
shire's leavings." ^ It appears that king William interposed 
his authority, that the princess Anne might have the benefit 
of his promise, and she remained in full possession of the 
Cockpit, and of these coveted apartments as welL Having, 
therefore^ obtained her own way, and more than she had 
ongLoally desired, it was scarcely reasonable to cherish re- 
sentment on the subject* 

The next acquisition desired by the princess Anne was 
the palace of Richmond. She said, ** that she loved it in her 
infimcy, and the air agreed with her." Richmond had been, 
since the time of Henry VIL, the seat of the heir to the 
crown, a tact which did not lessen its charms in the eyes of the 
princess Anne. But lady Villieni, the deceased governess 
of the princess, had had a lease of the palace, and madame 
Puissars, one of her daughters, had obtained the rever- 
sion, and refused to yield it to the heiress of the throne. 
The mistress of William HL, Elizabeth Yilliers^ and the 

> Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough. 
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arrogant favourite of the princess Anne, declared fierce 
war against each other in the course of the contro-^ 
versy ; but the matter ended by the triumph of the Villiers' 
alliance.' From that hour, the hostility extended itself to 
the royal sisters, although for some time their mutual heart- 
burnings rested smothering under the semblance of kindness. 

The unpopular seclusion in which William III. enveloped 
himself at Hampton Court was no more to the taste of his 
queen than it was to that of the English in general. Many 
indications showed that Mary had an extraordinary relish 
for pleasure, yet her first attempts at dissipation brought 
considerable mortification with them. 

In June, 1689, several skirmishes had taken place be- 
tween the Williamite army in Ireland and the troops of 
James IL Blood had flowed, soldiers in the name of the 
queen and her husband were constantly arrayed against 
the life of her father, and fresh reports were every day 
raised that king James was killed, taken, or had died of 
fatigue or grie£ Just as these agitating rumours were the 
most rife in London, king William came for a few days to 
hold privy-councils at St James's palace, and his queen 
took that opportunity of recreating herself with seeing a 
play. There was but one play which had been forbidden 
to be acted by James IL, and this his daughter particularly 
desired to see performed ; this was the Spanish Friar, by 
Dryden ; it was disliked by James IL, because its licentious 
comic scenes held up one of the Roman church to ridi- 
cule. It deserved banishment altc^ether for its sins 
against general decorum. The queen had probably never 
read the drama; for, instead of finding, as she hoped^ 
passages which would tell severely against her father, she 
found that the tragic part of the plot seemed as if it had 
been written for her own especial castigation. Perhaps the 

1 Condact of the duchess of Marlboroagh, pp. 27—29. 
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great tnautj die ever manifested against Dryden arose 
from acMne yagae idea that he had purposely caused the 
vexation she endured that night. 

'' The only time,*' wrote her lord-chamberlain, Notting- 
ham,* ^ that her majesty gave herself the diversion of a play, 
has fiimished the town with discourse for a month. Some 
unlucky expressions put her in disorder, and forced her to 
hold up her fiui, often look behind her, and call for her 
palatine (pelerine), hood, or anything she could contrive to 
speak of to her women. It so happened, that every speech 
in that play seemed to come home to her, as there was a 
strong report about town that her father James IL was dead 
in h^land; and whenever anything applicable was said, 
every one in the pit turned their heads over their shoulders, 
and directed their looks most pointedly at her." Nor could 
this be wondered at, — for a daughter sitting to see a play 
acted, which was too free for the morals of that age, at the 
moment when news had just arrived that her own father 
was dead, was indeed a sight to be gazed upon with consterna- 
tion. The Knglish public, notwithstanding all that partisans 
niay do or say, always feel rightly in such cases, and they 
took care that the queen should be conscious of that feeling. 

" Twenty things were said, which were wrested by the 
audience to her confusion. When it was uttered oti the 
stage, * 'Tis observed at court who weeps, and who wears 
black, for good king Sancho's death,' the words were made 
to come home to her. Again, when the queen of Arragon 
is gomg in procession, it is said, * She usurps the throne, 
keeps the old king in prison, and, at the same time, is 
praying for a blessing on her army.' Another speech oc- 
curred, * Can I seem pleased to see my royal master mur- 
dered, his crown usurped, a distaff on his throne ? What 

' Autograph letter, written by Daniel Finch lord Nottingham, dated Iane» 
1^9; pvcn by Dr. Percy to sir John Dalrymple; see his Appendix, -p- 7». 
It u likewise printed by Dr. Birch. 
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sight has this queen but lawless force ?' The observations 
then made, furnished the town with talk, till something 
else happened, which gave as much occasion of discourse. 
The historical scene above narrated, which really may be 
cited as part of a drama performed by the spectators of a 
comedy, receives no little corroboration by a manuscript 
entry at the lord chamberlain's office, noting that, just at 
this period, Mrs. Betterton received a donation from Mary IL 
&r performing in the Spanish Friar, by the queen's com- 
mand. 

Another play was orderedl)y the queen, to which she came 
not. Most likely king William himself had commanded the 
queen's absence, since she had so far foi^otten her political 
position, as to order the cavalier comedy of The Committee ; 
and he or his ministers foresaw some mortifying manifesta- 
tion of popular feeling during its representation. In fact, 
such was the case, as recorded by the pen of Lamberty, the 
secretary of his prime minister, Bentinck. This writer 
says, that when the roundheads tender the oath to the 
commonwealth to the loyal colonels, Blunt and Careless, 
those cavaliers reply, " Why should we take it when the 
king will be restored in a few days ?" When the passage 
occurred, the pit rose simultaneously, and gave three rounds 
of applause. The popular allusion pointed at the oath 
just tendered, at the coronation of William and Mary. 

The master of the revels, from the time of those memor- 
able performances, was a harassed and distressed man, — his 
duty leading him to weigh every word on the stage, and to 
examine in all possible lights the action, lest the perverse 
public should draw therefrom any allusion to the queen's 
father in the plays permitted to be performed. Shakespeare 
was viewed with peculiar suspicion, for the inquisition ex- 
tended not only to new plays, but to those stamped with 
the admiration of several generations. King Lear was con- 
demned root and branch, — no one could wonder at that cir- 
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coiDstanoe ; but, alas ! the master of the revels flew up(Mi 
Richard the Third, when it was afterwards reyived at a 
great expense, and docked off unmercifully a whole act. 
The players lamented piteously, and begged ^'that a few 
speeches of Shakespeare might be restored to them, only to 
make the remaining four acts intelligible." *^Not oneP 
replied the director of the diversions of royalty. At last the 
distressed manager ventured to ask the reason wherefore the 
play of Richard the Third was alarming to the court ? ^^ Be- 
cause," replied the great man, '^ the death of Henry YI. 
will remind the people of king James IL, now living in 
France !" ' 

From these anecdotes, and from others illustrative of 
queen Mary's tastes and proceedings, at the epoch of her 
accession, it becomes evident that her majesty wished to fre* 
quent the national theatres with the freedom of her uncle, 
Charles, and that king WiUiam chose that she should con- 
fine her diversions to the palace-theatres,' or to the basset* 
table. 

** Her majesty," continues lord Nottingham, '^ being dis- 
appointed of her second play,' amused herself with other 
diyersions. She dined at Mrs. Graden's, the &mous woman 

^ The master of the revels, according to C!oUej Cibber, is the inferior officer 
of the lord-chamberlain. From that time ** Richard the Third'' has commenced 
with the line 

<* Now are oar brows bound with Tictorions wreaths/' 

Prerioasly the tragedy opened with the death of Henry the Sixth ; whether 
Shakespeare left it thus is a qnestion, but as a matter of taste» merely con- 
sidering ** Richard" as a glorious dramatic poem, and without being biassed in 
fsTOur of the reasons of Mary II.'s revel-master, we think that the modem 
commencement gives the most pleasure to the reader. 

' Gazette, Feb. 1688-9.-^There is the queen's theatre, Dorset-gardens, men- 
tioned in the Gazette, but no notice of her going there. It becomes a question 
of some antiquarian curiosity to ascertain in what theatre the strange interlude 
was performed between her majesty and her good people, which lord Notting- 
ham gives us. 

* Lamberty. 
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in the Hall/ that sells fine ribbons and head-dresses. From 
thence, she went to Mrs. Ferguson's, to De Vett's, and other 
Indian houses, but not to Mrs. Potter's, though in her way* 
Mrs. Potter said, ^ that she might as well have hoped for 
that honour as others, considering that the whole design of 
bringing queen Mary and king William was hatched at her 
house.' But it seems that since my lord Devonshire has got 
Mrs. Potter to be laundress, she has not had much coun- 
tenance of the queen."* 

These tours through the curiosity shops, then called Indian 
houses, were rather more respectable than the next fireak 
queen Mary thought fit to indulge in. The queen had heard 
that Mrs. Wise, a famous fortune-teller, had prophesied that 
king James II. should be restored, and that the duke of 
Norfolk should lose his head.' " The last," adds lord Not- 
tingham, in comment, ^^ I suppose will be the natural conse- 
quence of the first" Her majesty went in person to the 
fortune-teller, to hear what she had to say regarding her 
future destiny — ^probably, to know if report had spoken 
truly, and whether she might reckon her hapless sire among 
the dead. Queen Mary took this disreputable step without 
obtaining the gratification of her profane curiosity. The 
witch-woman was a perverse Jacobite, as may be supposed 
from the tenour of her prophesies, and positively refused to 
read futurity for her majesty.* IQng William was com- 
pletely incensed at these proceedings ; his reprimand was 
not only severe, but public. Whether the visit to the 
fortune-teller ever came to his ears is doubtfiil; but his 
wrath was particularly excited by the dinner at Mrs. 
Graden's. In terms not to be repeated here, (but which 
proved that his majesty, although a Dutchman, was a pro- 

' Either Westminster Hall or Exeter Change, \7hich were two bazaars at 
that time. 

' Lord Nottingham's letter, as above. ' Ibid. 

* Lord Nottingham's letter, as above. 
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ficknt in the English Tulgar tongue,) he obserred to the 
queen, that he heard ^she had dined at a komse of tff- 
TtyitU^ and added, with scmie little homour, that *<the 
next time she went to soch a place, he thought it was only 
pn^ier that he should be of the party."* The queen replied, 
in excuse, ^ that the late queen, (Maiy Beatrice,) had done 
the same." The king growled the retort, ^ whether she meant 
to make her an example T* " More was said,^ concludes 
lord Nottingham, <' than ever was heard before ; but it was 
borne like a good wife, who leaves all to the direction of 
the king, who amuses herself with walking six or seven 
miles every day, with looking after her buildings, making 
of fiinge^ and such like innocent things.^ The queen's 
curiosi^^ was by no means restrained by her husband's re- 
proof, rude as it was ; for she afterwards went to visit a place 
of entertainment on the Thames, called the Folly, accom- 
panied by some of her suite ; according to the description of 
a very coarse delineator of London, her contemporary, this 
floating ark of low dissipation well deserved its name, or 
even a worse one.^ 

^^The censures of the to¥m,'' wrote lord-chamberlain 
Nottingham, '^ were loud on the queen's utter absence of 
feeling in. regard to her father." Her conduct provoked 
a fierce satire, which was handed about in manuscript 
among the coffee-houses, where Diyden and the literati 
of die day, and the wits of the court did congregate. In 
lines of great originality, portraits were drawn of queen 
Mary and the princess Anne, as the elder and the younger 
TuIUa: — 

** In time when princes ctncelled nature's law, 
In ' Declarations' * which themselyes did draw ; 



^ Ward's Picture of London. 
• The declaration is here alluded to, disseminated by the prince of Orange 
tt hit landing. In it, he abjured all intention of aiming at the crown. 
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When children used their parents to disown, 
And gnawed their way like vipers to a crown. 
« « * * « 

The king remoyed— the assembled states thooght fit. 
That Tarqnin in the vacant throne should sit. 
Voted him regnant in the senate-hoosCy 
And with an empty name endowed his spouse. 
That elder Tullia, who some authors feign, 
Drove o*er her father's trembling corpse a wain ; 
But $Ae, more guilty, numerous wains did drive, 
To crash her father and her king alive ! 
And in remembrance of his hastened fall, 
Besolved to institute a weekly ball. 
She, jdly glutton, grew in bulk and chin, 
Feasted in rapine and enjoyed her sin ; 
Yet when she drank cool tea in liberal sups, 
The sobbing dame was maudlin in her cups/' 

Queen Maiy and her partisans attributed these lines to 
Dryden, and^ indeed, the structure of the Terse resembles 
fais cadence and metre. A courtier^ of the name of Main- 
waring^ is now supposed to have been the author ; but this 
person was a great flatterer and correspondent of ladj 
Marlborough ; he would never have been pardoned by her 
if he had attacked her with such uncompromising earnest- 
ness. A portrait of that dame is drawn, describiog her with 
the air peculiar to her portraits, in all of which she seems 
to be turning up her nose at her beholders, and, indeed^ 
this odious expression is the only flaw on her beauty. As 
for her husband, his treachery to his master is discussed 
with a pen of fire ; and then the author adds: — 

" His haughty female who as folks declare. 
Did always toss proud nostrils to the air ; 
Was to the younger Tullia > governess. 
And did attend her, when in borrowed dress. 
She fled by night from Tullius in distress. 



> The princess Ame, 
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A daughter who by leittn draught kU/bet, 
And used all arts her father to depose ; 
A father always generously hent, 
So kind that he her wishes would prevent.'' 

The autbor of this severe satire must have been intimate! j 
acquainted with the Interior history of the royal family, since 
the treacherous letter written by Anne at the same time 
with that affected one of duty left on her table, slept in the 
obscurity of William IIL's private box at Kensington, till 
George IIL opened it to Sir John Dalrymple ; even now it 
is scarcely known. This, and the curious coincidence be- 
tween the comparison of the family of Tullius, made by 
James 11. himself, whose manuscript memoirs were. then 
not only unpublished, but known to few, shows that the 
author of this extraordinary poem must have been deeper in 
the hidden archives of the royal family than either Dryden 
or Mainwaring could possibly be. Perhaps count Hamilton, 
who had lingered at the court of England in hopes of doing 
some mischief in behalf of his master, was the author. 
Hamilton was a favourite of queen Mary IL, who found 
him among her courtiers at her accession; he was her rela^ 
tive by descent from the royal line of Stuart He affected 
great zeal for her interest, and undertook, with the gayest 
air in the world, to induce lord Tyrconnel, the lord lieute- 
nant, (who had married his brother's widow, Frances Jen- 
nings,) to give up Ireland into the hands of king Willianu 
Lord Clarendon, who had lately been lord-lieutenant there, 
and was more of a patriot than a partisan, alarmed at the 
peril of the protestant community, overcame his abhorrence 
for William sufficiently to offer his assistance in obtaining 
the allegiance of the Irish without bloodshed. The newly 
elected sovereigns treated the only honest statesman who 
came in contact with them with contumely, being enraged 
that the oath he had sworn to his royal brother-in-law pre- 
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vented him from taking another to his niece on the throne, 
or to her husband. The advice of the gay deceiver, Hamil- 
ton, (although, if he had a religion, he was of the church of 
Rome,) was preferred, and off he went as plenipotentiary, 
to confer with TyrconneL The way in which he performed 
his mission was, by persuading Tyrconnel to hold out the 
kingdom for James II. When the news came of the part 
acted by Hamilton, the heir of Sir William Temple, who 
had accepted the office of secretary of state, and had ad- 
vised the measure, drowned himself at London-bridge, and 
the court remained in consternation. Suicide had become 
hideously prevalent in England at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

While queen Mary was in London, endeavouring to 
revive the spirit of gaiety which had for ever departed from 
Whitehall, her sister remained at Hampton-Court, where 
she awaited her accouchement. Whenever the princess 
Anne went abroad, her extraordinary figure excited asto- 
nishment. Evelyn seemed to behold her with no little 
consternation, and thus described her in June, 1689: — 
*^ The princess Anne of Denmark is so monstrously swollen 
that it is doubted that her state may prove only a violent 
tympany, so that the unhappy family of the Stuarts seems 
to be extinguishing. Then, what government is likely to be 
set up is unknown ; whether regal or by election, the re- 
publicans and dissenters from the church of England look- 
ing that way." 

Although the whole hopes of the country were fixed on 
the expected ofispring of Anne, and she was thus rendered 
in some degree a person of more importance than either of 
the sovereigns, her pecuniary anxieties continued; and if 
the narrative of her &vourite may be credited, she did not 
receive a single payment of money throughout the year 
1689, or rather, from the time of the departure of her 
father from England. 
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The queen took up her residence at Hampton-Court per- 
manently, for the summer, in the commencement of July, 
The manner of life led there by her and her spouse Is dimly 
remembered by tradition. When the king used to walk 
vnth her across the halls and courts of that antique palace, he 
never gave the queen his arm, but hung on hers, and the 
difference of their size and stature almost provoked risibility. 
The king every day seemed to grow smaller and leaner be- 
neath the pressure of the cares which his three crowns had 
brought him ; while Mary, luxiuriating in her native air, 
and the pleasures of her English palaces, seemed to in- 
•crease in bulk every hour. She took a great deal of exer- 
cise, but did not try abstinence as a means of reducing her 
tendency to obesity. She used to promenade, at a great 
pace, up and down the long straight walk, under the wall of 
Hampton-Court, nearly opposite to the Toy. As her ma- 
jesty was attended by her Dutch maids of honour, or 
English ladies naturalized in Holland, the common people 
who gazed on their foreign garb and mien named this pro- 
menade "Frow" walk: it is now deeply shadowed with 
enormous elms and chesnuts, the frogs from the neigh- 
bouring Thames, to which it slants, occasionally choosing 
to recreate themselves there ; and the name of Frow-walfc is 
now lost in that of Frog-walk. 

The pleasures of the Dutch monarch were not of a sociable 
kind ; he neither loved the English nor English manners, 
but preferred Dutch snjoking parties, with closed doors, 
guarded from all approach by foreign soldiers, with pipes 
in their mouths, and partisans grasped in their hands. 
The daily routine of the life of William and Mary is only 
preserved in squibs and lampoons; among these manu* 
scripts, detestable as they are in construction and metre, 
some lost traits are found. 

VOL. XI. E 
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** Hampton Court LirB,^ in 1689. 

** Man and wife are all one, in flesh and in bone^ 
From hence yon may guess what they mean, 
The queen drinks chocolat, to make the king fat». 
The king hunts to make the queen lean. 

Mr. Dean says grace, with a reverend face, 

' Make room !' cries Sir Thomas Duppa,* 
Then Bentinck np-locks his king in a box. 

And you see him no more until supper." 

This supper look place at half-past nine ; by half-past ten 
royalty and the royal household were snoring. If queen 
Mary had to write a letter or despatch at eleven at night, 
she could not keep her eyes open. The regal dinner-hour 
was half-past one^ or two at the latest, and breakfast was at 
an hour virtuously early. 

Queen Mary, like every one descended from lord chan- 
cellor Clarendon, with the exception, perhaps, of her uncle, 
Henry, earl of Clarendon, indulged in eating rather more 
than did her good; her enemies accused her of liking 
strong potations. The elegance of her figure was injured 
by a tendency to rapid increase, on which the satires and 
lampoons of her political opponents did not fidl to dwell ; 
she was scarcely twenty-eight years of age when she became 
queen of England, but her nymph-like beauty of face and 
form was amplified into the comeliness of a tall, stout woman. 

Among the valuable collections of colonel Braddyll, at 
Conishead Priory, Lancashire, was preserved a very fine mi- 
niature of William III., delicately executed in pen and ink 
etching. It is a small oval, laid on a back ground of white 
satin, surrounded with a wreath of laurel embroidered in 
outline tracery in his royal consort's hair, surmounted with 

> Inedited MS. from the earl of Oxford's Collection of State Poems : Lands- 
downe Papers, No, 852, p. 195. 

* Sir T. Duppa's monument at Westminster Abbey, notices fhat he was 
gentleman»usher to king William. 
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the cro^m-royal. The frame is of wood, curiously carved 
and gilded, and at the foot is a circular medallion, radiated 
and enclosed in the ribbon of the garter, containing also, 
under a fair crystal, queen Mary's hair, which is of a pale 
brown colour, and of an extremely fine and silky texture. 
At the back of the picture, queen Mary has inscribed, on a 
slip of vellum with her own hand — "My haire, cut off 
March ye 5th, 1688." Under the royal autograph is 
written, " Queen Mary's hair and writing." 

The princess Anne was, at this time, living dependent 
on the bounty of her sister and brother-in-law, at Hampton- 
Court Here she was treated, it is true, as princess, but 
was forced to owe to them the supply of the very bread she 
ate at their table. Her retirement from Whitehall to 
Hampton Court, for her accouchement, must have taken 
place in June 1689, as the following historical events are 
recorded by the Gazette of that month : — 

"Hampton-Court, June 30th. — On the 28th instant, the 
baron de Leyenberg, envoy extraordinary fi*om the king of 
Sweden, had a public audience of the king, and on the 
30th, of the queen, to notify the death of the queen Chris- 
tina. He had afterwards audience, on the same occasion, 
of their royal highnesses the prince and princess of Den- 
mark, being conducted by sir Charles Cotterel, master of 
the ceremonies." 

The queen of Sweden, whose death was thus formally 
announced at the British court, was the eccentric Christina, 
who had long abdicated her throne, and lived as a Roman- 
catholic, under the protection of the pope at Rome. The 
Gazette announced — 

"July 24th. — This morning, about four o'clock, her 
royal highness the princess Anne of Denmark was safely 
delivered of a son at Hampton-Court. Queen Mary was 
present the whole time, about three hours ; and the king, 
with most of the persons of quality about the court, came 

E 2 
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into her royal highnesses bed-chamber before she was de- 
livered. Her royal highness and the young prince are very 
well, to the great satisfaction of their majesties and the joy 
of the whole court, as it will, doubtless, be of the whole 
kingdom." 

The queen and the whole of the party who had effected 
the revolution, were, in fact, unfeignedly rejoiced at this 
event. The existence of an heir to the throne, who would 
be assuredly educated in protestant principles, was likely 
to be the best security against the restoration of the Roman- 
catholic line of Stuart. The infant was baptized William, 
in Hampton-Court chapel. The king and queen stood 
sponsors ; they proclaimed him duke of Gloucester the same 
day, and were generally understood to regard him as their 
adopted son. He was not created duke of Gloucester, 
because his mother considered that title as dreadfully 
unlucky.^ The king of Denmark was the other godfather, 
represented by the earl of Dorset. 

The queen paid great attention to her sister during a 
long period of weakness and ill-health. Her majesty was, 
however, deeply incensed to find, before the princess was 
wholly recovered, that she was secretly making interest, by 
the agency of lady Marlborough, with some members of the 
House of Commons, to move that an independence might 
be settled on her according to promise. 

The large sum of six hundred thousand pounds had been 
voted by the Commons, as the civil list of William and Mary, 
and it was then specified that the princess Anne was to be 
provided for out of it It seems extraordinary, that either 
the king or the queen could expect that their sister would 
forego her undefined share of this provision ; they must 
have known that she could not dispense with her in- 
come ; and that if she derived all her funds from their 

> Hooper MSS. 
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caprice, incessant quarrels must have been the inevitable 
result. William's nature was harsh and tyrannical to every 
person related to him ; he was never easy without they were 
from day to day dependent upon him.* 

The queen, who had no feelings, but as they were re- 
flected from the mind of her husband, was utterly exas- 
perated when she found that a motion regarding the revenue 
for her sister was pending in the House of Commons. 
She deemed her sister deceitful and ungrateful in a remark- 
able degree, to carry on this measure in an underhand 
manner, at the very moment when she was cherishing her 
as her guest, and bestowing maternal care on her and her 
infant.' One night the queen took the princess severely to 
task for this offence, and began by asking her, '* What was 
the meaning of the proceedings in the House of Commons?" 
Anne replied, " that she heard her fiiends there wished to 
move that she had some settlement" The queen replied 
hastily, with a most imperious air, ** Friends ? Pray, what 
friends have you but the king and me?"' 

Lady Marlborough was not in attendance on the princess 
when this memorable dialogue took place. Anne, how- 
ever, repeated it to her with more resentment than she had 
ever been known to express. The queen never mentioned 
this business again to her sister, although they met every 
night, but king Wilham prorogued the parliament just as 
the motion was about to be made, ^^ That his majesty would 
please to allow the princess Anne fifty thousand pounds out 
of the civil list lately granted to him." This matter the 
public agitated all the summer ; meantime, the princess was 

1 Nor was this exacting tyranny confined to his English relatives ; his hatred 
was still more active towards his Dutch coasin, the prince of Nassan*Frise, 
who was both his godson and heir to his paternal line. The offence of the 
prince was, that he would not permit William's regiments to be recruited from 
thepeacefnl inhabitants of his territory. 

' Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 29. * Ibid. 
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bordened with debt and care, and other sorrows began to 
press heavily upon her. 

During the first two months of the existence of the young 
prince, his d eath was frequently expected ; his size was diminu-i 
tive, and his constitution very weakly ; a perpetual change 
of nurses v^as the remedy proposed ; the poor infant seems 
to have been brought to the last gasp by this plan. All this 
time the princess and her child were at Hampton-Coiut. 
One day a fine-looking young quakeress, a Mrs. Pack, came 
from Kingston, with a baby of a month old at her breast ; 
she wished to tell the princess Anne of a remedy that had 
done her children good ; when the prince of Denmark saw 
her, he begged she would go to bed to the pining and 
sickly heir of Great Britain, who was that evening expected 
to breathe his last. The young quakeress complied; the 
infant duke imbibed nourishment eagerly from her, and 
from that hour his mother felt hopes of rearing him.* The 
quakeress, it is said, was of a very haughty temper, and 
endeavoured to rule the whole of the princess's household. 

The residence of the princess Anne and her husband at 
Hampton Court, dose to that of the king and queen, began 
to be excessively irksome to them, and, before the autumn 
was past, the princess sought for a place near London, the 
air of which was unexceptionable, for her delicate child. 
Lord Craven lent his fine house at Kensington Gravel 
Pits^ for the prince's nursery ; there he remained twelve 
months. Every day he went out in a miniature carriage, pre- 

* Memoin of William Henry duke of GloQcealer, by Lewis Jenkins, 
Tracts, British Museum. 

' The memory of the residence of the old heroic earl of Craven, (who was 
supposed to have been privately married to the queen of Bohemia,) is pre- 
served in the name of Craven Hill, Bayswater. The beauties of this spot are 
BOW marred by dense rows of brick houses. The house was destroyed by 
lire in the last eentury ; its site may be guessed by a fine row of old elms 
near Mrs. Loudon's house, Porchester Terrace. 
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sented him by the duchess of Ormond, nor was the severest 
cold suffered to detain him from the air. The horses, which 
were about the size of good-sized mastifis, were guided by 
Dick Drury, the prince of Denmark's coachman. 

King William went from Hampton Court to Newmarket 
Oct ^, in one day; thiswas considered surprising expedition. 
He passed whole days on the race-ground^ or in hunting ; 
in the evenings he gambled. He lost four thousand 
guineas, at basset, at one sitting.^ The next morning, being 
in a great state of exasperation, he gave a gentleman a 
stroke with his horsewhip, for riding before him on the 
race-ground. The English were not used to such manners ; 
the proceeding was satirized by a bon-mot declaring ^' that it 
was the only blow he had struck for supremacy in his king- 
doms." His majesty thought fit, in his homeward prc^ess, 
to pay a visit to Cambridge. There he was received and 
harangued by the vice-chamberlain, who was the same Dr. 
Covel whose letter concerning the ill->treatment of queen 
Maiy has already been quoted. While the king was absent. 
Lord Halifax represented to the queen ** how very incon- 
venient it was for the council to travel to Hampton Court 
to meet the king there, and represented that a palace at 
Kensington would be a great convenience."' 

In the first year of queen Mary's reign, most of her 
household were Dutch ; a few of the higher offices were, 
perhaps^ given to English. Her majesty's chamberlain 
was lord Wiltshire ; her vice-chamberlain, ** Jack Howe," 
(femiharly so called;) her equerry, Sir Edward VilHers ; her 
first lady, and mistress of her robes, the countess of Derby ; 
her ladies of honour, Mrs. Mordaunt and Mrs. Forster ; 
these seem to have been all the English of her household. 

* Lamberty. He was probably present, being in tbe service of Bentinck, 
earl of Portland. 

' Lamberty. 
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Madame Stirum, who bad accompanied her majesty from 
Holland, returned in great dudgeon, because sbe could not 
be her first lady in England.^ 

The princess Anne prudently withdrew her child and 
herself from' the vicinity of her royal sister and brother- 
in-law, while the great cause of her own future provision 
was debated by parliament. The measure was made a, 
trial of strength of party, and many intrigues were set at 
work to induce her royal highness to withdraw her appeal 
to the justice of the House of Commons. Lady Fitzhard- 
ing, the household spy in the establishment of the princess 
Anne, was strongly in the interest of her own sister (Elizabeth 
Yilliers) and of the king ; she was, besides, considered to 
possess an extraordinary share of the queen's favour ; this 
lady was instructed to persuade the princess to let the 
motion in parliament drop. But the earl of Marlborough 
had returned from the campaign in Holland, and both he and 
his wife carried on the measure, as if their dearest personal 
interests were concerned. Finally, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1689, the Commons signified to the king the propriety 
of allowing his sister-in-law 50,000/. out of the civil list.* 
From this moment queen Mary became the enemy of her 
sister, not openly and avowedly as jet, for the outward 
grimace of friondly intercourse continued more than two 
years. Meantime, Anne was considered not only as heiress 
to the British throne, but in the more important light of 
mother to the future line of sovereigns, for her infant sou 
grew and prospered. The circumstance of her bearing an 
heir at a very important political crisis, and that he should 
live, while three children she had previously borne had 
died, formed a parallel case to the birth and prolonged 
existence of her unfortunate brother. 



' Lamberty, who gives this list of queen Mary's officials, calls ** Jack Howe/ 
** monsiear Jacqoes Howe.'' ' Ralph. 
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One winter's night of 1689, the queen's apartment at 
Whitehall was entered by a scaling-ladder from the Thames^ 
and the daring burglars carried oflF the plate of her majesty^ 
toilet and the branches of a silver lustre — ^in all, prey to 
the amount of five or six hundred pounds. The apartment 
of the queen's Dutch oflScial, Overkurk, was, at the same 
time, robbed of a large silver cup. This most daring act 
was generally supposed to have been committed under the 
auspices of captain Richardson, gaoler of Newgate, or 
rather, captain of the thieves put under his chaise, to whom 
he was dreadfully cruel by day, but at night let the worst 
of them out to rob for his benefit « The perpetrators of 
the Whitehall bui^lary were never discovered, although 
some of the booty was found, being a branch of one of the 
queen's toilet-lustres, thrown into a darksome hole in 
Westminster, which had never before needed a lustre from 
a queen's table, to illumine its depths." ^ 

It was one of the peculiar features of the era of the revo- 
lution, that English poetry, such as it was, consisted of 
hard, unpleasant facts. The above observation on the 
governor of Newgate presents the original from whence the 
sadrist drew his well-known lines, called '* London :" 

** The turnkey now his flock retnrning sees, 
DuIt let out at night to steal for fees/' 

Gay, in bis well-known drama, called the " Beggars* Opera,'*" 
instead of giving an exaggerated picture of prisons in his 
day, shoived a mere faint shadow of what they actually were^ 
since the era of Henry VIII. 

The foregoing stream of occurrences but brings us down 
to the Christmas of 1689-90 ; an epoch equally marked with 
infinite anxieties to theprotestant-branchof the royal family 
reigning in England, and to their exiled father reigning 
in Ireland. The saying went throughout the British realm, 

1 Lamberty, 696, toI. li. 
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that if king James would give some proper pledge for the 
security of the established religion, be could not be kept 
out of the government a single day. In truth, every de- 
scription of plunderer, high and low, had seized on the 
finances with such vigorous activity, that in one twelve- 
month only, the revenue, which James 11. had left perfectly 
<;lear and free from debt, was minus by three millions.^ 
What was worse, the English navy, left by their sailor-king 
the ruler of the seas, had sustained a scandalous defeat at 
Bantry Bay, not for lack of skill or bravery, but because 
the infamous peculators, who had been kept at bay by king 
James, now embezzled all the funds provided for food and 
ammunition. The merchant-marine, which had been sedu- 
lously cherished by James, and carefully guarded in their 
voyages to his colonies and foreign factories, by efficient 
<;onvoys, had been so fearfully plundered by pirates and 
privateers, since his deposition, that we care not to vmte 
down the enormous calculation. Dismal petitions were 
sent by the merchants, when the parliament of 1689-90 met, 
complaining of the cruel extortion of convoy-money, espe- 
cially forbidden by king James. The most guilty of the 
naval commanders, was captain Churchill, the brother of 
lord Churchill, who had been the first to desert king James, 
and had made his market that same year of convoy-money 
to such an enormous amount, that, on proof, the House of 
Commons expelled him from his seat as a member, with 
infamy, and he was afterwards broken, and deprived of his 
ship.* Queen Mary exerted herself strenuously to prevent 
this act of justice, and we shall see her use her sovereign 
power to restore him ; therefore it could not have been his 
punishment that aggravated the enmity borne to her by 
the Marlboroughs. 

The war was carried on in Ireland, in the same spirit 

^ See Dalrymple*8 Appendix. ^ Ibid. 
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of pecalation; the soldiers sent to oppose king James, 
perished with disease, because the contractors supplied 
them with rotten food^ and damaged clothing. The 
duke of Schomberg wrote piteous despatches from Ire- 
land, on the iniquity of the Englishmen in office, es- 
pecially if they were leaders in the House of Commons. 
It is scarcely possible to withhold a smile at the naitje 
pathos of some of the old veteran's complainings, or at 
the picture he draws of the peculations of the notorious 
general Kirke, and the patriotic Mr. Harbord, declaring, 
" that each knew the robberies of the other so well, they 
dared not audit any accounts." Harbord could not check 
Eirke's audacious robberies, he himself being paid every 
week for a regiment he had affected to raise ; *' and," wrote 
Schomberg to William III., " I do assure your majesty that 
the existence of this fine regiment is limited to its standard, 
which leans in a comer of his dressing-room, and that is 
ail that he can show of it." Almost every army-commis- 
sioner drew pay for a fictitious regiment ; some who had 
numerous connexions to pension, appointed the regular 
officers ; but*others, only the standard, like Mr. Harbord. 
"Never," groaned poor Schomberg, after relating these 
enormities, " never did I see a nation so willing to steal !" * 
William HI. writhed under the consciousness that this cor- 
ruption was sapping the foundations of his throne. One 
day he was discussing these troubles with his minister 
and confidant Bentinck, whom he had lately created earl 
of Portland ; they observed, with consternation, the appal- 
ling public defalcations' which had impaired the revenue 
since the deposition of king James. Portland asked his 
royal friend, "whether he believed that there was one 
honest man in the whole of Great Britain ?" " Yes, there 

1 Schomberg'g Despatches from Lisborne, iu Ireland, Dec 30, 1689. Dal- 
rymple's Appendix, p. 53. No history ever illustrated the corrupt spirit of 
the revolution like the whole tenour of these letters. 
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are many," replied king William with a sigh, " there are 
as many men of high honour in this country as in any 
other, perhaps more ; but, my lord Portland, they are not 
my friends."^ 

This conviction did not prevent king William from dis- 
gracing himself by the patronage he afforded to the noxious 
wretch, Titus Oates. The parliament reversed the just 
sentence of the law against the perjurer; and William and 
Mary not only pensioned him with 400/. per annum, but, 
what was far worse, rewarded him for his deeds with two 
rich livings in the church of England.^ Titus likewise wrote 
a most libellous book against James II., and was impudent 
enough to present it in full levee to the king and queen ! 
Evelyn mentions with disgust, that his work contrived to 
insult the grandfather as well as the father of the queen, 
being entitled, " Eikon Basilike, or a picture of the late 
king James." It was a vulgar parody on the beautiful work 
of Charles I. The patronage of this foul character occasioned 
horror, but king William was supposed to be in his power 
on account of former political intrigues. 

The queen was observed by her coiurtiers»to put on a 
statue-like coldness whenever she communed with her sister, 
who was glad to retreat to her old dwelling, the Cockpit, 
from the coveted Portsmouth apartments, which were in near 
vicinity to those of her majesty.' The queen's side of the 
ancient palace of Whitehall seems to have been on the site 
of the range of buildings now called Whitehall Terrace, while 

1 Lord Dartmonth's Notes : Portland told the anecdote to Dartmouth's 
father. 

' The parliament relieved Titus Oates from the cruel continuance of his 
punishment, but, at the same time, positively refused to remove from him the 
stigma of the murderous false-witness, by which he had earned those inflic- 
tions. (Parliamentary Journals.) VHiat would be thought in these days of 
any clergyman being inducted into rich pluralities, whose oath was inadmis- 
aible as a convicted false-witness ? 

> Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough. 
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the residence of the princess^ the Cockpit, was on the other 
side of the Holbein gateway, and opened into St James's 
park. The Portsmouth-apartments were occupied by the 
iii£Euit duke of Gloucester as his nursery, whenever he was 
in town; and the queen could at times approach her 
adopted son without always meeting the mother, and as-* 
suming the austere frown with which she usually beheld 
her. This arrangement, though really contrived by Anne 
in an evident spirit of conciliation, was made the means of 
insults to her of a description as absurd as they were annoy* 
ing. Of course, the princess, who was a tender mother, 
passed much of her time in the nursery of her heir. When- 
ever the queen heard that her sister was there, she forbore 
to enter the room, but would send an inquiry dr a message 
to her infant nephew — " a compliment," as it was called, in 
the phraseology of the day. The set speech used to be de- 
livered by the queen's official in formal terms to the uncon- 
scious infant, as he laid on his nurse's knee ;^ and then the 
courtly messenger would depart, without taking the slightest 
notice of the princess Anne, although she sat by her child. 
Sometimes^ queen Mary sent her nephew rattles or balls, or 
other toys, all which were chronicled in the Gazette with 
great solemnity; but every attention shown to the little 
Gloucester was attended with some signal impertinence to 
his mother.' 

Early in the spring of 1690, king William completed the 
purchase of lord Nottingham's lease' of Kensington house^ 
and determined to build there a palace which would be 
conveniently contiguous to London for councils, and yet 

1 Condact, by the dachess of Marlboroogb. * Ibid. 

3 Kensington, as the name implies, bad always been a demesne of the crown ^ 
from the Saxon era. It was the nursery palace of the Tudors, when the 
coort was at Chelsea, in the reign of Henry YIII. ; it had been granted in 
leases from one coartier to another, until, from the Heneages, it had merged 
in their descendant, Daniel Finch, earl of Nottingham. 
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out of the reach of its smoky atmosphere, which ofteii 
aggravated his constitutional disease of asthma to agony. 
The earl of Nottingham's ground at Kensington consisted 
of only twenty-five acres, being the angle between the pre- 
sent conservatory and Kensington-town, and the whole 
demesne in king William's occupation never exceeded it. 
Hyde Park then came up to the great walk,* which now 
reaches from Bayswater to Kensington, extending in fix)nt 
of the palace. A wild gravel pit occupied the ground be- 
tween the north of the palace and the Bayswater road,' 
afterwards enclosed by queen Anne. A straight avenue of 
trees and a formal carris^e-drive led across the park to 
William IIL's suburban palace ; the round pond did not 
then exist, therefore the present features of the scene are 
essentially different. 

The king wished the buildings he planned at Kensington 
to be finished against he returned fi'om his Irish campaign, 
as he meant to take the field against his uncle in the en- 
suing spring. Among the important avocations deputed to 
the queen's management, the superintendence of the erec- 
tion of Kensington palace was. not the least in her estima- 
tion, as will be presently shown by her letters. 

It was in this spot that queen Mary displayed that extra- 
ordinary taste in gardening, which, twenty years afterwards, 
was mirthfully discussed by Addison and Steele in ** The 
Spectator." Notwithstanding their lively satire, the vege- 
table whimsies in which her majesty's Dutch predilections 
delighted, continued prevalent for a century. Let the 
reader give a glance at the black groups of yews and hollies 
which rear their odd outlines over the private garden wall 
at Kensington Palace, near the chapel ; those queer con- 
torted trees were once the cherished ornaments of queen 
Mary's private garden ; they were then and there clipped 

I Knight's ** London.'' * Ibid. 
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into the forms of lions and unicorns, ducks and drakes^, 
cocks and hens, dragons, tigers, and basilisks, by the inge- 
nious shears of her majesty's gardeners, London and Wise. 
These worthies and their royal mistress once effected the 
formation of the vegetable statues of Adam and Eve, and 
the Tree of Knowledge, but the serpent long defied the 
utmost efforts of their skill. There are some odd black,, 
dwarfish yew*trees among the now delightful gardens at 
Hampton Court, on which her majesty and her favourite 
gardeners once exercised their peculiar taste. 
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QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER VL 

The reins of government consigned to queen Mary — Plan to seize her father — 
Departure of William III. to Ireland — With the husband of princess Anne— 
Series of the queen's letters — She describes to her husband her quarrel 
'with the queen-dowager — Arrest of her uncle — Enmity against him — 
Her sabbath laws — Her want of money for buUding — Her regnal troubles 
— Her annoyance from lord Monmouth — She orders the fleet to fight— Loss 
of the battle of Beachy Head — Her letter on it — She writes to the Dutch 
admiral — Her affliction — Has not time to weep — Letter on the king's 
wound — On the battle of the Boyne — Mentions her father — Her meeting 
with lord Lincoln — Visit to the privy council — Her troubles concerning it 
•^She is mentioned in Jacobite songs — She pleads for education in Ireland 
— Horrors inflicted there by her husband — Queen reviews militia — Letters 
to the king — Her disgust at Burnet and his sermon — Unwilling to print 
it — Her discussions in council — Urged to seize power — Her fidelity to 
her spouse — Harassed with naval matters — Calmness in stormy debate 
-— Ofl'ers command to admiral Russell — Tormented with cabinet factions 
— Expects the king home — Apologies regarding Kensington-palace and 
Hampton-Court — Cannot finish buildings — Dreads her husband's anger — 
Fears for his capture at sea — Plagued by factions — Beset by a mad lord — 
Harassed with regnal perplexities — Has the vapours. 

Queen Mary was brought by William III. to council^ 
June 3, 1690, an act of parliament having previously 
passed, investing her with full regnal powers of governing 
solely during the kiug's absence. William proceeded to 
appoint and declare, in her presence, the junta of nine 
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privy-councillors whom he had chosen to assist her/ The 
president of this cabinet-council was lord Danby, who first 
invented the black art of swaying the English senate by 
personal bribes firom government. He was now pursuing 
his unrighteous career on a more extended scale, under 
the title of marquis of Carmarthen. His eight coadjutors 
were lord Pembroke, lord Devonshire, lord Nottingham, 
lord Godolphin, lord Marlborough, lord Monmouth,* admiral 
Russell, and sir John Lowther. The individuals composing 
this junta possessed the greatest offices at court. Siz, at 
least, of them were in secret correspondence with her father : 
two or three, as Godolphin and Nottingham, are supposed 
to have been personally attached to him, but we believe they 
may be clearly acquitted of any attachment excepting to 
their own interest 

Such were the materials of Mary IL's government, when, 
in the prime of life, in her nine-and-twentieth summer, the 
reins of a divided empire were placed in her inexperienced 
hands. A most extraordinary story was at the same time 
circulated concerning her, which was that she had suf- 
fered, since her coronation, great mental agony on account 
of her conduct to her father ; and, in consequence, had had 
recourse to the spiritual aid of her fiiend. Dr. Tillotson. 
He, to comfort her, preached a sermon from Matt. xxx. 46, 
on hell-torments. It appears that Tillotson leaned to 
doubts as to their eternity, for furious comments were 
made on the sermon by his enemies, as a promulgation of 
the tenets of the Socinians. The most provoking comment 
was, that they were adopted to soothe the queen's despair.^ 

^ Lord Clarendon's Diary^ yol. ii. p. 316. Sir J. Dalrymple's Appendix. 

^This person is the same eccentric hero celebrated under the name 
of lord Peterborough, in the reign of qaeen Anne. It is a task to identify 
historical characters under the rapid changes of titular appellation assumed 
hy the revolntionists. 

* Life of Dr. Tillotson, by Dr. Birch. The sermon was preached March 7, 
1690. The uproar concerning it lasted some months. 

VOL, XL F 
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In fact^ Burnet thinks proper to affirm that "Mary, and par* 
ticularly her husband, gave some hints that they were con- 
scious of the moral horror of their position when the latter 
was setting out for the campaign in Ireland. 

The manner in which Burnet discusses this extraordinaiy 
passage in their lives is suflSciently remarkable even in the 
printed version he has gi^en to the world, but it assumes a 
still stranger appearance when the incident is collated with 
his unprinted manuscript notations still extant^ " The day 
before the king set out for Ireland^" says Burnet, ^^ he called 
me into his closet ; he seemed to have a great weight on his 
spirits from the state of his affiiirs, which was then veiy cloudy. 
He said, * for his part he trusted in God, and would either go 
through with this business, or perish in it ; only he pitied the 
poor queen — the poor queen I' repeating that twice, with 
great tenderness, and ' wished that those who loved him 
would wait much on her, and assist her ;' adding, * the going 
to a campaign was naturally no unpleasant thing to him : he 
was sure he understood that better than how to govern 
England ; and though he had no mistrust or doubt of the 
cause he went on, yet, going against king James in person 
was hard upon him, since it would be a vast trouble, both 
to himself and the queen, if her father should be either killed 
or taken prisoner.' He [king William] desired my prayers 
and dismissed me very deeply affected, with all he had said."* 

Now, for a specimen of how the "prayers" worked and the 
fruits of the **deep affectedness" with which these filial 
patterns had inspired the revolutionary bishop, no words, 
excepting his own, shall be used; but his manuscript, 
instead of the printed copy familiar to eveiy one, fur- 
nishes the narrative:' "I had a particular occasion to 
know how tender he [William HI.] was of king James's 

> Harleian MSS. No. 6584. Brit. Museam. 
' Bomets Own Times, which thus far yaries little from the MSS. 
' Harleian MSS. No. 6584. Brit. Museum. 
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person ; for cn^ had sent hy me a proposiium to him [Wil* 
liam], Mrhich seemed fiiir: that a first-rate ship, maimed 
by men on whom the king [WiUiam] might depend, and 
commanded by one that the king [William] might trust, 
should be sent to Dublin, and had orders to declare *for 
king James.' He [the commander of the ship] offered to 
be the person who should carry the message to king James, 
then at Dublin ; for he had served him at sea, and was 
known to him. He knew the king's temper [James] so 
well, that, upon an invitation, he was sure he would come 
<xi board, and then they might sail away with him, either 
*to some part of Spain or Italy.' For he [the betrayer 
^woukl not engage in it unless he was assured he [James H.' 
was not to be made a prieoner* " 

Very remarkable is the last clause, when compared with 
the result and consecutive circumstances. 

"When /[Burnet] carried this to the king [William,] he 
thought ^the thing might, probably enough, succeed;' but he 
would not hearken to it; ^ he would have no hand in trea- 
chery ; and besides, if king James should go on board with 
bis guards, there might be some struggle with them and the 
seamen, and in it somewhat might happen to king James's 
person, in which he would have no hand.' So he would 
not entertain the notion. I told this afterwards to the 
queen, and saw in her a great tenderness for her father, 
and she seemed much touched at the answer the kiog had 
made." 

Would, for the honour of human nature, that this passage 
were true, but sternly is it gainsaid by existing documentid. 
It seems that William and Mary took an immediate oppor- 
tunity of privately acting on the hint which Burnet says he 
gave to them; yet, not by the agency of either this clerical 



1 The antbor has aome idea that this ** one/' unnamed by Burnet, was shr 
Condeslej ShoTel. 

f2 
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plotter or his naval coadjutor. A warrant has been found 
among Herbert, earl of Torrington's papers,^ written 
throughout by queen Mary's great confidant, the earl of 
Nottingham, and signed by the hand of king William, au- 
thorizing the same admiral [Torrington] who piloted Wil- 
liam's Dutch navy, through the Downs to Torbay, the year 
before, " to seize the person of James IL, and to deliver 
him up, certainly not to Spain, or Italy, but to the states 
of Holland, to be disposed of as they should think proper.'^ 
The mercies of the Dutch to the admiral-prince who had 
quelled their flag in so many tremendous conflicts were not 
likely to be very tender. 

The new information gained by comparing Burnet's 
manuscript notation of current events with the printed ver- 
sion, given to the world in general, is worth attention. It 
has been shown, that he claims the introduction of the above 
plan for kidnapping king James IL, by enticing him on 
board one of the ships that had formerly belonged to him, 
and asserts, that he, the sea-captain, who had formerly 
served James, refused to have anything to do with this first 
scheme, which Burnet " thought fair enough," if his old 
master was to be made prisoner. Therefore, king James, 
when entrapped, was to be set on shore in Spain or Italy.* 



^ Lord Dartmouth, Notes to Burnet, vol. iv. p. 82. 

2 The following is the transcript from Burnet's Hi&tory of his Own Times, 
edition 1823, vol. iv. p. 82, as it runs in print, commencing where it varies 
from his original version of the event. Uarleian MS., No. 6584. 

'* I had a particular occasion to know how tender he [William III.] was of 
king James's person, having learned an instance of it from the first hand. A 
proposition was made the king that a third-rate ship well manned by a faithful 
crew and commanded by one who had been well with king James (but was 
such a one as the king [William] might trust) should sail to Dublin and 
declare for king James. The person who told me this offered to be the man 
that should carry the message to king James (for he was well known to him) 
to invite him to come on board, which he seemed to be sure he [king James] 
would accept of, and when he was on board he would sail away with him and 
land him either in Spain or Italy as he [king William] should desire, and 
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Then ensued all the scene of filial tenderness for the bishop 
to put down in his book. But lo ! as soon as the garrulous 
contriver of the scheme is bowed out with tears and pious 
ejaculating, and " desired prayers," the filial pair agree that 
neither conspirator have gone far enough — the fools dictate 
scruples ; and finally, William, the nephew, and Mary, the 
daughter, executed the Torrington-warrant to act on the 
plan for betraying the old king ; but, instead of sending him 
to be set on shore, endowed with " twenty thousand pounds," 
as Burnet has printed, the old admiral is to be surrendered 
to the Dutch sailors, whom he had so often defeated ! 

The real nature of William and Mary's intentions towards 
their unfortunate father is apparent fi:om this consignment, 
which is in disgusting contrast with the qualms of remorse 
or apprehension, which their flatterer terms tenderness ! In 
farther illustration of their true feelings may be seen, to this 
day, the ** Xiondon Gazette" printed under Mary's regency, 
iu which exultant mention is made ^' that the cannons of 
her husband, pointed against the tents of her father, had 
beat down many in close vicinity to him." * 

shoQld have twenty thousand pounds to give him [king James] when he should 
he set on shoreJ* 

The last audacious figment is in the printed history, hut not in Barnet's 
own manuscript notations. On the other hand, the hishop or his worthy 
executor Mackay, ** the spy,*' favours not the world with the intelligence 
that he himself was first the contriver and then the introducer of the whole 
scheme of betrayal ''that seemed fair/' The printed history then pro- 
ceeds in unison with the manuscript, to describe the filial scene acted by 
William, the nephew, and Mary, the daughter. And to do proper justice to 
the merits of their acting, they seemed to have induced credence in the 
bishop. For he knew not the secret tendency of their conduct, brought to 
light a century afterwards, when lord Dartmouth's Notes were printed ; that 
nobleman having discovered when he was lord privy-seal to queen Anne, 
the cruel warrant proving how William III. and his queen had privately 
adopted Burnet's scheme to kidnap James II., with those aggravations in his 
intended destination which must have led to the unhappy old king being 
murdered by his Dutch gaolers. 

^ London Gazette, July, 1690, which is further quoted in Ralph's History, 
p. 21. 
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The husband of the princess Anne shared in the cam- 
paign against her father^ prince George being made avail- 
able by William III. to obtain a large bodjof forces^ chiefly 
heavy cavalry, from Denmark. He hired nearly 7000 of 
these troops. The consort of the princess Anne, although 
he volunteered to assist in the strife against his father-in- 
law, was not given the command of his countrymen. It 
was according to etiquette that prince George should ride 
in the same coach with the king, but William IIL excluded 
him with undisguised disgust. 

^' So exact was the queen, that she would not enter on 
the government until the king was upon the seas,'' says 
Burnet in his manuscript, and likewise gives the following 
sketch of her majesty's demeanour :^ '' She was regular in 
her private and public devotions to admiration. She was 
much in her closet, and read a great deal ; she torougkt 
much [m handyuxfrks^ and seemed to employ her thoughts 
on anything but business. All she did was natural and 
unaffected ; her conversation was natural and obliging, and 
she was singular for her vast charities to the poor. A vast 
mass of people of quality had fled from Ireland, and drew 
from her great marks of her bounty and goodness ; nor was 
she ever uneasy or angry with those who threw objects in 
her way. But all this was nothing to the public ; if the 
king talked to her of affairs, it was in so private a way as 
nobody seemed to apprehend it Only Shrewsbury told 
me [Burnet], that the king said to him : * That though he 
could not hit the right way of pleasing the nation, he was 
sure she could, and that we should be all very happy under 
her.' " 

Queen Mary bade adieu to her husband June ^, 1690. 
He commenced his journey towards the coast of Cheshire *^ 



^ Harleian Collection, Burnet's Original Autograph MSS., No. 6584. 

2 Diary of lord Clarendon. 
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the same day, meaning to land in that part of Ireland, 
which would enable him to effect a speedy junction of the 
great forces he brought, with the miserable 'md dispirited 
araiy commanded by Schomberg and Earke. The day of 
his departure, the queen came to Whitehall-palace, where 
she ostensibly took up her residence, and assumed the reins 
of government In due time, she received a letter from 
her husband, announcing his safe arrival at Carrickfergus, 
June ^* 

Henceforth, the queen becomes the historian of that part 
of her own reign which is parallel with her husband's cam- 
paign in Ireland, in a most extraordinary series of letters 
addressed to him. The letters of William III. in reply un- 
fortunately exist not; they were probably destroyed by the 
qoeen a few hours before her death. Her own were care* 
fiiUy preserved by him, and were found at Kensington-palace 
after his decease. Her first letter was written in answer to 
the announcement of his safe arrival in Ireland ; 

" Queen Mart to King William. 

** WhitehaU, Jane H, 1690. 

'' Ton will be ^treary of seeing every day a letter from me, it may be, yet 
being apt to flatter myself, I will hope that yoa will be as willing to read at 
I to ^rite« And indeed, it is the only comfort I have in this world, besides 
that of trust in God. I have nothing to say to you, at present, that is worth 
^tmg, and I think it unreasonable to trouble you with my grief, which 
most continue while you are absent, though I trust, every post, to hear some 
good news of you, therefore, I shall make this very short, and only tell you I 
have got a swelled face, though not quite so bad as it was in Holland, five 
years ago. I believe it came by standing too near the window when I took 
the waters. 

" I cannot thank God enough for your being so well past the dangers of 
the sea, I beseech him in his mercy, still to preserve you so, and send us 
once more a happy meeting upon earth. I long to hear again from you how 
the air of IreUind agrees with you, for I must own, I am not wlthooi my fears 
for that, loving you so entirely as I do, and shall till death." 

This love-letter to her husband was followed by another^ 
dated June 21, which shows Marv launched on the sea 
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of troubles belonging to her exalted station. She details 
to her absent lord her refusal to sign the death-warrant of 
Macguire^ the burglar, and her determination of commuting 
his sentence of death into transportation/ and then adds^ 
'^ I shall not trouble you with everything the lords said to 
me at this time — ^the chief thing was that they had had the 
parson in examination.'' 

Her majesty proceeds to relate, in diction rather too 
involved for direct quotation, why "this parson^ was in 
trouble with the privy-council. A prayer had been ordered 
by her to be said in all church of England places of worship^ 
for the success of king William's arms against her fitther 
in Ireland. Lord Feversham, chamberlain to the queen 
dowager, Catharine of Braganza, had taken upon him to stop 
this prayer from being said by " the parson" of the Savoy 
chapel, because it was under the jurisdiction of Somerset* 
house, the dower-palace of Catharine of Braganza, whereby 
king William was deprived of the benefit of the prayers of 
the protestant part of the dowager's household, conduct 
which Mary viewed with intense indignation. 

The whole proceeding brings strongly to mind the rugged, 
but noble lines of Davenant on the political prayers of his 
day:— 

'' Still does the ambitious world rudely prefer, 
Their quarrels, which they call their prayers to heaven ; 
Deeming the Almighty like themselves can err, 
Depriving some of what's to others given." 

The bitterness which pervaded the mind of Mary against 
the forlorn queen-dowager, her uncle's widow, whose friend- 
less state in a foreign land ought to have called forth better 
feelings, is apparent throughout the whole of this corre- 
spondence. She proceeds thus to describe to her wedded 

1 It must he remembered that the West India Islands and North America 
i^ere, at that time, the penal settlements for convicts. 
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partner how she took lord Feversham to task for the offences 
of his royal mistress: — 

^^I was,^ she writes,^ *^ extreme angry, which the lords (of 
the privy-council) saw, but I shall not trouble you with it. 
I told them thcU I tJwught there was no mare measures to be 
kept toith the queen-dowager herself after this — ^that is, if it 
were her order, which no doubt it is. First, lord Notting- 
ham- was to send for lord Feversham to him, I desired 
him * to speak as angrily to him as possible,* which he pro- 
mised to do. Lord Feversham was with him as soon as he 
got home, having heard of the parson being examined. 
When lord Nottingham told him all I said, he seemed 
much concerned, and desired to come and throw himself at 
my feet, and own all the matter as a very great fault in him, 
bat done out of no ill design. To be short, he came yes- 
terday to my bed-chamber, at the hour when there was a 
great deal of company (I mean just before dinner); he 
looked as pale as death, and spoke in great disorder." 

Mary has been regarded by the world as the passionless 
idol of the glorious revolution, but, if her own account of 
her sayings and doings in the present series may be trusted, 
it must be owned that she could show vixenish vivacity 
enough on occasions. As Lord Feversham had recently 
been a prisoner in the Round Tower at Windsor Castle,' 
on the committal of king William, perhaps his pallor proved 
his alarm lest the queen should send him back to his old 
place of durance. 

Queen Mary's narrative proves that she gave her morning 
receptions in her bed-chamber. She thus continues to nar- 
rate the tribulations of poor lord Feversham, who, being a 

1 Letters of queen Maiyto king William, printed in Dalrymple's Appendix, 
Part ii., from the Kensington box, pp. 115, 116. 

' Sir Henry Ellis's Historical Letters, 2nd series, toL iy. p. 184. His name 
ifas Lonis Dnras ; he was nephew to the great Turenne. 
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Frenchman, was, of cooise, rather hyperbolical in his mode 
of apology to the fair offended majesty of Great Britain : . 

^^ He said/' continued the queen, *^ that he must own it 
was a very great fault, since I took it so, but he begged me to 
believe it was done not out of any ill intention, nor by agree- 
ment with anybody; he assured me, the queen*dowager 
knew nothing of it That it was a fault, a folly, an indis- 
cretion, or anything I would call it !' I told him ' that 
after doing a thing of that nature, the best way was not to 
go about excusing of it, for that was impossible, since, to 
call it by the most gentle name, I could give it, 'twas an 
unpardonable folly, which I did not expect, after the pro- 
testations he had made ;' upon which he said an abundance 
of words ; I doubt whether he himself knew what he meant 
by them. At last, he spoke plain enough* He said, * God 
pardoned sinners when they repented, and so he hoped I 
would.' I told him, * God saw hearts, and whether their 
repentance was sincere, which, since I could not do, he 
must not find it strange if I trusted only to actions,' and so 
I left him." 

*' I pity the poor man for being obliged thus to take the 
queen-dowager's fitults upon him, yet I could not bring 
myself to forgive him. I remember, I did say more, ^ that 
if it had been myself, I could have pardoned him, but when 
it immediately concerned your person, I would not, nor 
could not" 

** The queen-dowager sent me a compliment, yesterday, 
on my swelled face. I do not know whether I have writ 
you word of it Yesterday I had leeches set behind my 
ears, which has done but little good, so that it mends but 
slowly ; and one of my eyes being again sore, I am fain to 
write this at so many times, that I fear you will make but 
ill sense of it 

*^ The queen-dowager will come to-day to see me, but 
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desired an hoar when there was least company, so I ima- 
gine she Mrill speak something of herself, and that which 
inclines me the more to this opinion is, that she has sent 
for lord Hali&x,^ and was shut up in her chamber about 
business with him and others the whole morning; I shaU 
give you an account of this before I seal up my letter.' 

Queen Mary was, however, disappointed. Catharine of 
Braganza came not as a suppliant at her levee, to receive 
a rating, like her lord-chamberlain, Feversham. As that 
nobleman had promised and vowed that Ms queen knew 
nothing of the offence, Catharine wisely resolved to appear 
as if she remained in utter ignorance of the whole affair. 
Nor could queen Mary insist that her dowager-aunt knew 
aught of what was going on in a Protestant place of wor- 
ship, which she never attended. At the close of her letter^ 
queen Mary says — 

''The queen-dowager has been, but did not stay a 
moment or speak two words. Since she went, I have been 
in the garden, and find my face pretty well, but it is now 
candle-light, therefore I dare say no more. I have still the 
same complaint to make that I have not time to cry, which 
would a little ease my heart ; but I hope in God I shall 
have such news from you as will give me no reason, yet 
your absence is enough ; but since it pleases God, I must 
have patience. Do but continue to love me and I can 
bear all things with ease." 

The next day brought tidings of su£Bcient import to divert 
ber mind firom dwelling on her heart-burnings with the 
queen-dowager ; it was, that a mighty French fleet, which 
bad been long expected to invade England, was seen passing 
through the Channel Queen Mary announced this event 
in two duplicate letters to her husband: 

' He was elianoeUor to the queen dowager's (Kitheriae of Bngtnza) estalN 
^bme&t. 
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'' QvEBN Mast to King William.* 

** Whitehall, Jane 22, half-paat 11 at night. 

** The news which is come to-night, of the French fleet being upon the 
coast, makes it thoughi necessary to write to you both wayt^ and I (that you 
may see how matters stand in my heart) prepare a letter for each. I think 
lord Torrington' (admiral of the English fleet in the channel) has made no 
haste ; and I cannot tell whether his being sick and staying for lord Peou 
broke's regiment will be a suficient excuse ; but I will not take up your 
time with my reasonings, I ahdil only tell you that I am so little afraid, that 
I begin to fear that I have not sense enough to apprehend the danger ; for 
whether it threatens Ireland or this place (England), to me 'tis much as one 
to the fear, for as much a coward as you think me, I fear me for your dear 
person more than my poor carcase. I know who is most necessary in the 
world. What I fear most at present is not hearing from you. 

'* Love me, whatever happens, and be assured I am ever entirely yours till 

death." 

• 

In the duplicate letter which she wrote at this exigence, 
the chief variation is in her pretty expressions of affection 
to her husband. She says to him — " As I was ready to go 
into my bed, lord Nott [ingham] came and brought me a 
letter of which he is going to give you an account ; for my 
own part, I shall say nothing to it, but that I trust God will 
preserve us — ^you where you are, and poor I here." 

She again repeats " that her insensibility to fear is so com- 
plete, that she attributes it to a defect of character." Wil- 
liam, it seems, had formed no high idea of her valour, for 
she playfully alludes to his opinion of her cowardice. She 
nevertheless showed, at this awful crisis, as valiant and 
steady a spirit as her most renowned sires. 

1 Dalrymple's Appendix, Part ii., p. 117, printed from king William's box, 
Kensington. 

' By two different routes to Ireland ; both of the queen's letters arrived 
safely. 

' The same commander whom William and Mary had entrusted with carry- 
ing out the plan for betraying the old king, (contrived by Burnet and a name- 
less sea-captain,) and among whose papers the warrant previously quoted was 
found. Torrington was, perhaps, revolted with disgust, as he was, during the 
remainder of his days, suspected of Jacobitism ; it is certain he never attempted 
to carry out this filial project. 
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Left aloDe, or surrounded by those whose fidelity was 
doubtful^ Mary II. acted with decision and vigour. While a 
victorious fleet threatened her coasts^ she issued warrants for 
the capture of a large number of the discontented nobility^ 
among whom her mother's brothers were numbered; and 
stroDgin her reliance on the middle-classes of England, who 
were the true supporters of the revolution, and the only dis- 
interested ones, she reviewed in person the militia called " the 
London and Westminster trained-bands." Her next measure 
was to banish all the catholics from the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, a step which met with the enthusiastic applause of her 
party. All Mary's apprehension was limited to the dread 
lest she should incur the displeasure of her absent partner 
in any of these measures. She devotes a whole letter to 
her husband on the subject of the arrests, and manifests as 
little natural affection at incarcerating, or, as she calls it, 
"clapping up" her uncle, lord Clarendon, in the Tower on 
suspicion, as she did when dispossessing her father of his 
throne and country. These are her words on the subject^ 
dated Whitehall, June 24, [July 4, O.S.] 

" Since I writ to you about the coming of the French fleet 
upon the coast, the lords have been very busy. I shall not go 
about to give you an account of all things, but shall tell you 
some particular passages. One happened to-day at the ffreat 
council, [privy council,] where I was by their advice. When 
they had resolved to seize on suspected persons, in naming 
them, sir H. Capel would have said something for lord 
Clarendon (whose first wife, you know, was sir H. C.'s sis- 
ter.) Everybody stared at him, but nobody preparing to 
answer, I ventured to speak, and told sir H. Capel * that I 
believed everybody knew, as I did, that there was too much 
against him \Jord Clarendon] to leave him out of the list that 
was making.' I can't tell whether I ought to have said this j 
but when I knew your mind upon it, and had seen his [lord 
Clarendon's] letter, I believed it as necessary, that he should 
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be ckgi)t up as any, and therefore thought myself obliged to 
say so ; but as I do not know when I ought to speak and when 
not, I am as silent as can be, and if I have done it now 
maUh'propos, I am sorry, but could not help it, though, at 
the same time, I must own, I am sorrier than it may be well 
believed for him, finding the Dutch proverb true, which 
you know, but I should spoil in writing." 

It is to be regretted that queen Mary did not quote her 
Dutch proverb, since anything in illustration of her feeling 
towards her mother's family would be an historical curiosity. 
Mary knew that the manner in which her uncle treated 
her advancement, implied the severest blame on her con- 
duct; and she never forgave him for viewing herqueenship 
with grief and shame, instead of rushing to profit by her 
power. The sorrow she speaks of was somewhat singular 
in its effects. 

At an early period of her regnal labours, the queen re- 
quested her council to assist her in firaming regulations for 
the better observance of the Sabbath. All hackney car- 
riages and horses were forbidden to work on that day, and 
their drivers to ply for customers. The humanity of this 
regulation was, however, neutralized by the absurdity of 
other acts. She had constables stationed at the comers of 
streets, who were charged to capture all puddings and pies 
on their progress to bakers' ovens on Sundays; and such 
ridiculous scenes in the streets took place, in consequence 
of the owners fighting fiercely for their dinners, that her 
laws were suspended amid universal laughter.^ Perhaps 
some of her council, remembering her own Sunday evening 
gambhngs, both in England and Holland, thought that she 
might have had mercy on the less culpable Sunday puddings 
and pies of the hungry poor, belonging to persons too often 
destitute of fire and conveniences for preparing their humble 
meal. 

> Somer's Tracts, Brit Museum. 
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The privy-council is often mentioned in the queen's let- 
ters, bat it must not be confounded with the council more 
deserving that name, which consisted of the junta of nine, 
where all die real business was resolved on. Mary seldom 
appeared at the full privy-council board, and then only 
when there was some measure in agitation which required 
the weight of her personal influence and viva voce observa- 
tions, such as the consignment of her eldest uncle to the 
Tower. Did she then cast a thought on his devoted attach- 
ment to her expatriated sire ? or take shame that the love 
of the brother-in-law and the friend of early youth so far 
exceeded that of ^^ Mary the daughter^ as her Scottish sub- 
jects, in the utmost bitterness of satire, ironically termed her? 
No ; for there was but one spot of tenderness in the marble of 
her heart, and that was exclusively devoted to her husband* 

The queen continues her narrative, in the course of 
which the reiteration of her sneering phrase, ^' clapt up," 
proves that she had little pity for those whom her warrants 
had hurried into captivity. She says: — *^I hope the 
easterly wind is the only cause I do not hear from you, 
which I am very impatient for now, and, when I consider 
that you may be got a great way, if you began to march 
last Thursday, I am in a million of fears, not knowing when 
jou may be in danger. That alone is enough to make me 
the greatest pain imaginable, and in comparison of which 
all things else are not to be named. Yet, by a letter firom 
loid Torrington,^ dated three o'clock yesterday afternoon, I 
see he thought tkU day was like to decide a great deal 
there. I cannot but be in pain ; it may be I do not reason 
'jvai on the matter, but I fear, besides disheartening 
many people, the loss of a battle would be such an en- 
couragement to the disaffected ones, that might put things 
here into disorder, which, in your absence, would be a ter- 

^ From the fleet he was commandingi off Beachy Head. 
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riblc things but I thank God I trust in him^ and that is 
really the only consolation I have I 

^^ I was, last nighty in Hyde park^ for the first time since 
you went ; it swarmed with those who are now ordered to 
be clapt up. Yesterday, lord Feversham [queen Catharine's 
lord chamberlain] came to lord Nottingham [queen Mary's 
lord chamberlain] and told him that he had put queen- 
dowager off the Hamburgh voyage, but she would go to the 
Bath, after which he came again, and said, ^ that seeing it 
might be inconvenient to have guards there, she desired to go 
to Islington,^ but lord Marlborough desired an answer might 
not be given for a day or two, till we heard something of 
the success of the fleet 

" Since I have writ this, I was called out to lord Not- 
tingham, who brought me your dear letter, which is so 
welcome that I cannot express it, especially, because you 
pity me, which I like, and desire from you and you only. 
As for the buildings, I fear there will be many obstacles, 
for I spoke to sir J. Lowther this very day, and hear of so 
much use for money, and find so little, that I cannot tell 
whether that of Hampton Court will not be the worst for 
it, especially since the French are in the channel, and at 
present, between Portland and us, from whence the stone 
must come; but, in a day or two, I hope to give you a 
more certain account, this being only our conjecture. God 
be praised that you are so well ; I hope in his mercy he 
will continue it. I have been obliged to write this evening 
to Schulemberg to desire him to advance money for the 
six regiments to march, which they say is absolutely neces- 
sary for your service as well as honour. The lords of the 
treasury have made me pawn my word for it, and to-morrow 
20,000/. will be paid to him. 

" It is now candlelight, and I dare say no more but that 
I am ever and entirely yours." 

' Probably to Canonbury House. 
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The queen alludes, in this letter, to the quadrangle at 
Hampton Court, which had been demolished by Wil- 
liam IIL, and was then in course of reconstruction by sir 
Christopher Wren. It is apparent that the queen was 
fearful that her consort could not enjoy his tastes for war 
and building both at the same time. The sovereigns of 
England possessed, at that time, statelier palaces than at 
the present day. Whitehall, as yet unscathed by the de- 
stroying flames, displayed all the glories lavished on it by 
the last of the ecclesiastical architects, by the magnificence 
of the Tudors, and by the elegance of the Stuarts. St. 
James's palace, the private residence of our kings, was of 
four times the extent of the present building. But nothing 
could satisfy king William till he possessed a Dutch house 
and gardens, reminding him of home, situated where the 
smoke of London would not choke and poison him, as he 
complained it did at Whitehall and St James's. His queen 
frequently alludes to his buildings, and his sanatory pre- 
cautions against the smoke of London, in her letters. She 
wrote, two days afier, to her absent king, dated Whitehall, 
[June 26, O. S.,] July 6, N. S., 1690, and in her narrative, 
the troubles of empire appear to thicken around her: 
"By this express I shall write freely, and tell you what 
great suspicions increase continually of major Wildman.^ It 
would be too long to tell you all the reasons of suspicion, 
but this one instance I will give, that since your going from 
hence, there is not one word come from Scotland, neither 
from lord ibr<?Zv272,' nor colonel Mackay to lord Marlborough, 
which methinks is unaccountable. Lord Nottingham de« 
aired I would sign letters to the governors of Berwick and 

^ Wildman had been engaged in all the plots for tbe last forty years. He 
appears to have been secretary to lord Monmouth, afterwards so well known 
as the warlike and eccentric Charles Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, heir of 
James IVs friend, the old cavalier and Jacobite. 

' The name means Mehille, prime minister for Scotland. 

VOL. XI. G 
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Carlisle, not to let any persons go by who bad not a pass, 
and that they should stop all the mails. This I have done, 
and the express is to be immediately sent away. I ever 
fear not doing well, and trust to what nobody says but you, 
therefore I hope it will have your approbation. 

'^It is a strange thing, that, last night, sir R. Holmes 
writ to lord Nottingham and Mr. Braithwait both, that the 
fleets were briskly engaged, which he could see from the 
hilH which letter was writ at six yesterday-morning, since 
which we have not hearda wordfix>m him, but another [letter] 
irom sir H. Groodricke, from Pixtsmouth, dated at three in 
the afternoon, assures that then there had been no engage- 
ment, but some shooting between the scouts. What to 
think of this, nobody knows, but it seems to me every one 
is mightily afraid of themselves, for sir R. Holmes desires 
some succours, or else the Isle of Wight is lost." 

" Lord Bath is very backward in gping down, but with 
much ado he sends his son, who only says ^ he stays for a 
letter of mine,' which is signed this morning, to empower 
him to command at Plymouth in his father's absence, which 
he tells me you promised before you went, and it is upon 
your leave lord Bath pretends to stay here, till the term is 
over ; but I told him * I supposed you had not foreseen the 
French being so near.' " 

The intense difficulty of the queen's position, surrounded 
as she was by secret enemies, petulant friends, or partisans 
solely devoted to their own interest, was really frightful; 
and if she had had no truer support from the English people 
than she had from the English court and aristocracy, her 
cause would have been a desperate one. Such as it was, 
it is best to be comprehended through the medium of her 
own pen, as she relates her troubles to her only friend and 
confidant : 

" The Duke of Bolton also tells me, last night, you had 
given him leave to raise some horse-volunteers, for which 



he should have had a commission, but that you went away, 
and therefore lie would have im give it I put it off, and 
]ord Marlborough advises me not to give it. Lord-presi- 
dent [Carmarthen] some time since, told me the same thing, 
but I will not give any positive answer till you send me 
your directions. 

^^ I must also give you an account of what lord Notting* 
ham told me yesterday; he says, ^ lord Steward [the earl of 
Devonshire] was very angry at lord Torrington's deferring 
the fight, and proposed ' that somebody should be joined in 
commission with him.' But that, the other lords said, ^ could 
not be done,^ so lord Monmouth offered to take one whose 
name I have forgot, (he is newly made, I think, commis- 
sioner of the navy,) and (as lord Nottingham tells me, you 
had thoughts of having him command the fleet if lord Tor- 
rington had not,) this man lord Monmouth proposed ^ to take 
and go tc^tfaer on board lord Torrington's ship, as volun- 
teers, but with a commission about them to take the com«- 
mand in case he should be killed.' I told Nottingham * I 
was not willing to grant any commission of that nature, hot 
knowing whether you ever had any thoughts of that kind, 
80 that I thought he was only to be thanked for his offer/ 
I added, ' that I could not think it proper, that he being 
one of the nine you had named \ai her council ofregenctf\ 
should be sent away.' Upon which, lord Nottingham 
hiQghed and said, * That was the greatest compliment I 
could make lord Monmouth, to say I could not make use 
of his arm, having need of his counseL' 

^I suppose they are not very good friends, but I said it 
really as I meant, and besides, to hinder propositions of this 
kind for Mr. Russell, for lord president [Carmarthen] has, 
upon several occasions, to me alone, mentioned sending Mn 
Kussell, and I believe it was only to be rid of him ; for my 
part, after what you have told me of all the nine, I should 
be very sorry to have him from hence." * 

g2 
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This Mr. Russell was the person called admiral Russell 
in history. Queen Mary seems to have placed the utmost 
reliance on his fidelity ; though his rough and savage temper^ 
together with his perpetual grasping after money and profit, 
made him by no means a practicable member of the regency 
council. Just at this time, he had taken some afiront — a fire- 
quent case ; and the queen was forced to court him back to 
her aid, at this awful crisis, by the assistance of his relative, 
the celebrated Rachel lady Russell. Her majesty continues — 
" And now I have named Mr. Russell, I must tell you that, 
at your first going, he did not come to me, nor I believe to 
this hour would not have asked to have spoke with me, bad 
not I told lady Russell, one day, I desired it When he 
came, I told him freely * that I desired to see him some- 
times, for being a stranger to business, I was afi*aid of being 
led or persuaded by one party.' He said, * that he was very 
glad to find me of that mind, and assured me that since I 
gave him that liberty, he would come when he saw occasion^ 
though he would not be troublesome.' 

^^ I hope I did not do amiss in this, and indeed I saw, at 
that time, no one but lord*president Carmarthen, and I was 
afraid of myself. Lord Carmarthen is, on all occasions, 
afraid of giving me too much trouble, and thinks, by little 
and little, to do all. Every one sees how little I know of 
business, and therefore, I believe, will be apt to do as much 
as they can. Lord Marlborough advised me ' to resolve to 
be present as often as was possible,' out of what intention I 
cannot judge, but I find they meet often at the secretary's 
office, and do not take much pains to give me an account ; 
this I thought fit to tell you ; pray be so kind to answer me 
as particular as you can. 

'^ Queen-dowager has been to take her leave, in order to 
going to Hammersmith, where she will stay tillshe can go 
for Windsor. I have tired you with this long letter, and it 
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is now staid [toaUedy for. I shall say no more, bat beg you 
to believe it is impossible to love more than I do— don't 
loye me less." 

This letter and the succeeding one were written during 
the period of anxiety which preceded the impending sea- 
fight off Beachy Head. Suspicion of lord Torrington, and 
an earnest desire to interfere in his business as admiral, were 
the prevalent feelings in the queen's cabinet. Just time 
enough had elapsed for the English navy to feel the want 
of the royal admiral ; for the harpies of corruption, ever 
on the alert in an elective monarchy, had done their busi* 
ness so effectually with the well-appointed ships and stores 
he had left, that a discomfiture had been experienced by 
the EngUsh navy at Bantry bay the year before, and another 
disgraceful defeat awaited it' Great jealousies existed 
between the Dutch admiral, Evertzen, and the English ad- 
nural, lord Torrington, who was desirous of avoiding aa 
engagement ; and, knowing the miserable state of his ap- 
pointments, he wished to defend the English coasts from 
invasion, and this opinion he communicated to the queen. 
Her proceedings may be gathered from her letter to her 
husband : 

** QuKKN Mast to Kino William. 

** June 28, N. S.» 8 in the morning. Jaly 8, 0. S. 
** Seeing I cannot always write when I wiU, I must do it when I can, and 
that upon something that happened yesterday, 

^ In these letters aU the author's explanatory interpolations are in square 
Inekets, the round parenthetical enclosures are hy the qaeen. 

^ The lamentable state into which the navy had fallen may be jadged by 
the following piteous extract from lord Carmarthen's letter to king William, 
(June 13,) the same year^ After mentioning the French naTal force, he says, 
' How ill a condition we are in to resist them, your majesty can judge ; the 
^leet cannot be at sea for three weeks — I fear not so soon ; and though vice- 
*^aml Killigrew be arrived at Plymouth, yet his ships are so foul that he 
cui't avoid the enemy if he should attempt to come up the channeL" It 
seeais he was not even in condition to run away. 
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'' Aft for lord TonisgioB't letter, 70a will hare m aocoant of that, and the 
answer from lord Nottiogham* I shall tell yoo, as far as I could judge, what 
the others did. 

'^Lord Cannarthen was with me/' continues her ma- 
jesty's narratiYey '^when lord Nottingham brought the 
letter; he was mightily hot upon sending Mr. B4issell down 
to the fleet. I confess, I saw, as I thought, the ill conse* 
quence of that, having heard you say tkey^ were not good 
friends, and believing lord Torrington being in the post he 
18 in, and of his humour, oi^ht not to be provoked ; besides, 
I do believe lord president [Carmarthen] was willing to be 
rid of Mr. RusseU^ and I had no mind to ikat^ so I said 
what I could against it, and found most of the Icnrds of my 
mind when they met, but lord Monmouth was not with 
them.'' 

" Mr. Russell drew up a pretty sharp letter* for me to 
sign, but it was softened, and the only dispute was, * whe^ 
ther he [lord Tonington] should have a positive cnxler to 
fight ?' At last, it was wrote in such terms as you will see, 
to which all agreed but lord-steward [Devonshire}, who 
9aid, * it was his duty to tell his thoughts upon a subject of 
this consequence,' which idcls^ *that he believed it very 
dangerous to trust lord Torrington with the fate of three 
kingdoms' — this was his expression — *and that he was ab- 
solutely of opinion that some other should be joined in 
commission with him.' To which Mr. Russell answered, 
' You must send for him prisoner, then !' and all the rest 
concluded it would breed too much disturbance in the 
sight of the enemy. So the letter was signed, and lord 
Nottingham writ ianother letter, in which he told him our 
other accounts received of the fleets from the Isle of Wight. 

«I was no sooner a-bed but lord Nottingham came to 

> f. «. Torrington and Russell. 
2 To Herbert, lord Torringtoo ; the letter was addressed to him, command* 
ing the English fleet. 
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mc from the lords, who were most of them still at his <rf&ce, 
where lord Monmouth was come, very late, but time enough 
to know alL He offered his service immediately to go down 
post to Portsmouth (so that the admiralty would give him 
the commission of a captain), and fit out the best ship 
there, which he beUeves he can do with more speed than 
another, with which he will join lord Torrington, and, 
bemg in a great passion, swears * he will never come back 
again if they do not fight' Upon his earnest desh-e, and 
die approbation of the lords who were present, lord Not- 
tii^ham came up to ask my consent I asked * who was 
there?' and finding few besides IcMfd Monmouth and lord 
Nottingham — I remember but the names of three of them, 
which were the lord president, lord steward [Devonshire], 
and sir John Lowther, but the fourth was either lord Pem- 
broke or lord Marlborough, — I thought, in myself, they 
were two-thirds of the committee, so would carry it if put 
to the vote; therefore, seeing they were as earnest as he for 
i^ I thought I might consent" 

Monmouth's absence was welcome to Maiy and her 
council, on account of the tormenting suspicions vnth which 
they were beset ; yet it seems that his absence was dearly pur- 
chased by trusting him with a ship of war. The wheels within 
wheels of treachery and secret dealing were portentously 
revolving in the royal council. Every post day, lord Mon- 
mouth brought to the queen and her junta, letters written 
in lemon-juice, which he declared his friend, major Wild- 
man, had intercepted. He began to show these letters, 
about four days before king WilUam sailed for Ireland. 
They contained an abstract of everything that was done by 
either the sovereigns or their ministers in the cabinet council, 
of which lord Monmouth was one. They were directed to 
"M. Contenay, Amsterdam." The marquis of Carmarthen* 

' Carmarthen's letter to king William, June 16, (O. S.) 1690. Dalrymple's 
Appendix. 
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expressed his opinion to king William that the letters -were 
fabricated by lord Monmouth himself^ with the aid of major 
. Wildman, in order to breed doubts and strife in the queen's 
council. 

Mary intimates her own suspicions on the subject to her 
absent consort in the following guarded terms : — ^^ I own 
to you, that I had a thought which I would not own, though 
I did find some of the lords have the same, about the lem&a 
letters (which 'I suppose you have heard of) which comes so 
constantly, and are so very exact — the last of which told 
even the debates of the committee, as well as if one of the 
lords themselves had writ them — this, I think, looks some- 
what odd, and I believe makes many forward for this expe-' 
dition, and for my own part I believe he [Monmouth] may 
be best spared of the company, though I think it a little 
irregularity, yet I hope you will excuse it, and nobody else 
can find fault. 

**Ten at night. — Since my writing this, there has come a 
great deal of news. As I was going to cabinet-council, sir 
William Lockhart came with a letter from the committee 
there. Lord Monmouth was there, afler having been in 
the city, where he has found one major Bom (I think his 
name is) who has the commission of captain, and not him- 
self, he desiring his intentions may be kept as secret as may 
be, lest he should come too late, in the meantime, his regi- 
ment's being' at Portsmouth is the pretence. He [lord 
Monmouth] made great professions at parting, and desired 
me to believe there are some great designs." 

This passage reveals remarkable differences in the cus- 
toms of England scarcely one century beyond the memory 
of man in the present time. The professions of naval and 
military warfare were not separated. Lord Monmouth^ 
whose regiment laid at Portsmouth, demanded of the queen 
the command of a ship of the line. Although many of 
these land-officers had greatly distinguished themselves in 
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the mighty naval battles which made James IL sovereign 
of the seas, (Monmouth being one among them,) yet James, 
in his fiunous naval regulations, forbade any one to command 
ships, without such person had, to use his own term, *^ served 
a proper apprenticeship to a naval life." His daughter did not 
observe this excellent rule, and a disgraceful naval defeat was 
the consequence. Monmouth was desirous of taking the 
whole command of the navy from the admiral who had pos* 
session of it, a measure queen Mary demuired upon, not 
because soldiers ought not to command fleets,^ but because 
she doubted of Monmouth's fidelity. 

Her majesty proceeds thus: — "We had another lemon 
letter with things so particular that none but some of the 
nine lords could know them, especially things that were 
done at our office late last night; upon which all sides are 
of the same mind. Before I went out of the room, I re- 
ceived your dear letter from Lough Bricklin, but I cannot 
express what I then felt, and still feel, at the thoughts that 
tunc you may be ready to give battle, or have done it 
My heart is ready to burst I can say nothing, but pray 
to God for you. This has waked me, who was almost 
asleep, and almost put out of the possibility of saying any- 
thing more, yet must I strive with my heart to tell you that 
this afternoon the ill news of the battle of Fleury came ; I 
had a letter from the prince of Waldeck with a copy of the 
account he sent you, so that I can say nothing but that 
God, in whose hands we only are, knows best why he has 
ordered it so, and to Him we must submit 

" This evening there has been a person with me, from 

% Among the causes of the decrepitude of the French monarchy in the last 
century, even so lately as the reign of Louis XVI.» it was the custom to 
appoint any courtier of high rank, albeit utterly unused to naval affairs, (who 
had, perhaps, never seen a ship,) to command the French navy. See the 
autobiography of that execrable coxcomb, the last duke of Lauzun, of hia 
doings in 1773. 
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whom you heard at Chester, [probably earl of Breadal- 
bane,'] and whom you there ordered to come to me, as he 
says, ^ he believes you will know him by this,' and will by no 
means be named, and what is worse, will name nobody, so 
I fear there is not much good to be done, yet I wont give 
over sa 

^ I must end my letter, for my eyes are at present ia 
somewhat a worse condition than before I received your 
letter. My impatience for another is as great as my love, 
which will not end but with my life, which is very uneasj 
to me at present ; but I trust in God, who can alone pre- 
serve and comfort me." 

The disastrous news of the naval defeat at Beachy Head 
followed fast on this interesting letter, and queen Maiy 
had again ** to strive with her heart," as she poetically ex- 
presses herself, and communicate to her royal lord the most 
signal naval overthrow that England had ever experienced: 

" Queen Mary to Kino William. 

"WhitehaU, (Jnne 29, N. S.,) July 7, 0. S., 1690. 
" Seven in the morning. 

'' I un Sony there is not as {dealing news to send you from hence as what 
Z had last from yon. I would not write last by the post being assured the 
messenger this morning should overtake him before they came to Highlake. 
Here has been great things done, but so unanimously, that I hope when yoa 
have an exact account from lord Nottingham, you will approve of it. I raosf 
•confess I think they were in the right ; but if I had not, I should have sub- 
mitted my judgment when I saw all of a mind. 

" What lord Torrington can say for himself I know not, bat I believe he 
vrill never be forgiven here ; the letters from the fleet, before and sinee the 
engagement, show, suffidently^ he was the only man there who had no xmnd 
to fight, and his not doing it, was attributed to orders from hence — [s.«. /irom 
ike council.'] Those (orders) which were sent and obeyed, have had but very 
ill success, the news of which is come this morning.l 

** I will not stop the messenger with staying for ray letter, and 'tis nnnecea- 

1 Lord Breadalbane was one of the leaders of the first Scotch plot against 
William ; his coadjutor, lord Annandale, came to confess the matter to Marj 
4ifterwards, '* on her birth-day." 
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ttry forme to aay nrach, only as to the part of sending Mr. Rnnell away; I 
betieve it was a great irregalarity, and for my own part I was torry to misa 
him here, after what you had told me, and the fear I am in of heing imposed 
upon, bat all were for it, and 1 could say nothing against it. I confess I was 
ss aony lord Monmouth came so soon back, for all agree in the same opinion 
ofbim." 

The above letter was in answer to one which king William 
had sent, in remonstrance against Russell being transferred 
from his post in her council, to superintend the disabled 
fleet; for the queen had evidently sent to recall him, since 
she resumes — ** Mr. Russell was overtaken before he came 
to Canterbury, so the nine are again together. As to the 
ill success at sea, I am more concerned for the honour of 
the nation than for anything else, but I think it has pleased 
God to punish them justly, for they really talkt as if it were 
impossible they should be beaten, which looks too much 
like trusting to the arm of flesh ; I pray God we may no 
more deserve the punishment; the same God who has 
done so much, can tell what is best, and I trust he will do 
more than we deserve. 

"This aflemoon I am to go to the great council, [privy 
council] to take order about the prorogation of parliament, 
according to your orders. I long again to hear from you, 
which is my only comfort; I fear this news may give 
courage to those who retired before, but God can disap- 
pomt them all, and I hope will take care of his own cause. 
He of his mercy send us a happy meeting again, that will 
be a happiness to me beyond all others, loving you more 
than my life P 

It will be observed that the queen says she knows not 
what lord Torrington can say for himself; but he had a 
gieat deal to say for himself in his letter to the lord-president 
[Carmarthen], dated off Beachy Head, July Ist. * In her 
next letter, she continued the painful subject of the defeat, 

1 Dakymple't Appendix, Part iL, pp. 112, 113. 
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to king William, who was daily expecting to give battle to 
her father in Ireland : 

** QcjBEN Mart to King Williabc. 

•• WhitchaU, July tV, 
** If yon knew in what fear I am that my letter I writ yesterday morning 
did not overtake the post, yoa would pity me, for though it is hut one day's 
difference, yet I would not for anything seem to have missed an opportunity of 
writing to you, and indeed, as sleepy as I was a-Tuesday night, I would have 
writ, had not lord Nottingham assured me the message should follow the 
next rooming early, and so he was certain it would come time enough, but 
when the letter came in from lord Torriugton, and, what was to be done, 
being thought necessary to acquaint you with, he stopt the messenger without 
telling me.'' 

The queen then describes to her husband^ the pro- 
ceedings of her nine assistants, among whom she wished 
to choose two, to send down to take charge of the remains of 
the fleet, while lord Torrington was displaced and brought 
to triaL' Lord Monmouth and Mr. Russell, the two pro- 
fessed seamen of the junta, both excused themselves to the 
queen, j&om the ungracious office; Monmouth, because he 
was related to the delinquent, and was not to command die 
fleet. Russell declined, because he had served for many 
years under Torrington as his officer ; "Therefore," pursues 
queen Mary, in the phraseology of the times, " it would 
seem something indecent in him to be forward in ofiering 
his service in this particular." 

' In the same letter, printed from king William's Kensington box, by Sir 
John Dalrymple. See his Appendix, p. 126, 127. 

* He was not tried till the succeeding December, when a court-martial was 
held upon htm at Sheerness, and he was unanimously acquitted. He was the 
man who led the Dutch fleet through the Downs at William's invasion. He 
was most unjustly treated in regard to all this odium, as the ships were 
utterly out of condition, and the men in want of every necessary, as food, 
ammunition, &c. He withdrew into obscurity and disgrace. Dalrymple's 
Appendix. On his death, the title of Torrington was speedily granted to 
admiral Byng, a commander whom James II. had drawn from obscurity. The 
similarity of title and profession in these two admirals, who were contempo- 
raries, causes great confusion in the history of the revolution. 
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Qoeen Mary, in this dilemma, turned to her lord*cham- 
berlain, and then to lord Marlborough, who both told her* 
Teiy truly, ** that they should make themselves ridiculous if 
they interfered in sea matters.'* On this, the queen herself 
named lord Devonshire and lord Pembroke ; but at the same 
time, she observed lord-president Carmarthen ^Mook very 
black, and found that he wished to undertake the commission 
himself." She drew him aside, after her consultation broke up, 
and told him ^^ she could not spare him from his post, as king 
William had informed her he was the person whose advice she 
was most to rely upon." He replied, ** he did not look upon 
himself as so tied.'* As earl of Danby, he had been deep in 
the Popish plot : he had assisted in the calumny which stig- 
matized the birth of the queen's unfortunate brother, and 
altogether had been the enemy of the queen's father in a 
sufficient degree to make her majesty confident that he 
would not subvert her government, as such a measure was 
thoroughly against his own safety. Carmarthen had a son, 
who was one of the amphibious warriors of that age, willing 
alike to command on sea or shore. 

Her majesty says — ** There is another thing that I must 
acquaint you with, by-the-bye, that I believe vrill anger 
him [Carmarthen], which is, that neither Mr. Hampden 
nor Mr. Felham will sign the docket for lady Plymouth's 
SOOOL ; he complained to me — ^I promised to ask them about 
it, which I have done, and both of them asunder have told 
me * the sum was -too great to be spared at present, when 
money was so much wanted,' and, indeed, I think they are 
ia the right. I hope you will let me know your mind about 
it; but they say sir Stephen Fox signed it by surprise, and 
is of their mind. The only thing I could say to this, was, 
' that you had signed the warrant before you went, which 
I thought was enough*' " 

Thus this mysterious order for so large a mass from the 
public money is proved to have originated wholly from king 
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William. It was equally dii^iisteful to his wife and his 
ministers. The queen proceeded to say — " By adTice, I 
writ a letter to admiral Evertzen, but I f<»*got to tell you 
80, and not knowing he spoke English, with much a^loy 
I writ it in Dutch, so as, I believe, he could have under- 
stood me ; but ^tis come back to be burnt." What a literary 
curiosity this Dutch letter of English Mary would have 
proved, if it had not, very provokingly to autograph collec- 
tors, '^ come back to be burnt !" 

The next paragraph of Mary's narrative touches on a point 
calculated to awaken curiosity. It mentions interviews 
with her reputed lover, lord Shrewsbury, who might be 
considered (when all his advantages were computed) the 
mightiest power among the aristocracy of Great Britain. 
He was, at this juncture, a displaced prime-minister, yet 
displaced by his own obstinate renunciation of ofiice : 

'' Lord ^rew^ury was at my dinner ; I told him ' I was 
glad to see him so well, again ;' he sud, ' he had been at 
Epsom for the air, or else he would have been here sooner.^ 
He stayed not long, but went away with Mr. Wharton, who 
I have not seen once at council, and but seldom anywhere. 
Lord Shrewsbury was here again at my supper, and as / 
thaughi took pains to talky which I did to htm^ as formerly, by 
your directions. Though by my letter,^ it may be, you 
would not think me in so much pain as I am, yet I must 
tell you, I am very much so, but not for what lord Mon- 
mouth would have me be. He daily tells me of the great 
dangers we are in, and now has a mind to be sent to Hol- 
land, (of which you will hear either this, or the next post,) 
I see every one is inclined to it, for a reason I men- 
tioned before ; and, indeed, things have but a melancholy 
prospect" 

It seems ambiguous whether Mary means diat all her 
political assistante proved alarmists, and endeavoured to 
intimidate her like lord Monmouth, or whether, as he 
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did, they all wished to seek refiige in Holland. Li which-^ 
ever way the sense is taken, it affords strong proof that 
Mary's courage was firm, when the leading spirits of 
England quailed before the expected storm : 

"I am fidly persuaded," she continues, "that God will 
do some great thing or other, and it may be when human 
means fsul, he will show his power ; this makes me, that I 
cannot be so much afraid as it may be I have reason for, 
but that which makes me in pain is for fear what is done 
may not please you. I am sure it is my chief desire, but 
you know I must do what the others think fit, and I think 
they all desire, as much as may be, to act according to 
your mind. 

** I long to hear firom you, and know in what we have 
failed ; for my own part, if I do, in anything, what you 
don't like, 'tis my misfortune, and not my fault, for I love 
yon more than my life, and desire only to please you." 

The queen's next letter is a hurried one, written under 
the influence of sadness. She was suffering firom disease 
in her eyes, and is perforce obliged to confine the limits 
of her despatch to affectionate expressions: 

** QvEMS Mart to Kzko Wiluaic. 

«< Whitehall, Jolf ^, 1690. 

** This is only to tell yoa I have received yoon of the 28th of June, Old 
Style, which pats me in so many troubles that I shall not trouble you with at 
present. 

'< To-morrow night, an express shall go to you, that cannot possibly be 
despatched to-night, and I am not sorry, for at this time I dare say but little 
by candlelight, and 'tis to-morrow the first Sunday of the month.^ I have 
really hardly had time to say nry prayers, and was fain to run away to Ken*- 
sington where I had three hours of quiet, which is more than I have had to- 
gether since I saw you. That place made me think how happy I was there^ 
when I had your dear company, but now — I will say no more, for I shall hurt 
By own eyes, which I want more than ever. 

** Adieu, think of me, and love me as much as I shall you, taho I love moro 



1 She means to intimate that she was to receive the sacrament then. 
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than my life. I shoald have sent this last post, hut not seeing madame 
Nieahays, hindered me then, and makes me send it now, ivhich I hope you 
will excuse." 

Thus it is evident that the queen dared not give vent to 
her overcharged heart by tears, because weeping would in- 
jure her eyes. Her anxiety was increased the next day, 
by the tidings that her husband had been wounded in one 
of the skirmishes that preceded the hoturly expected battle 
in Ireland :* 

** Queen Makt to Kino William. 

•* Whitehall. July ^, 1690. 

** I can never give God thanks enough as long as I live, for your preserva- 
tion ; I hope in his mercy, that this is a sign he preserves you to finish the 
work he has begun by you ; but I hope it may be a warning to yon, to let 
jon see you are exposed to as many accidents as others ; and though it has 
pleased God to keep you once in so visible a manner, yet you must forgive 
me if I tell you that I should think it a-tempting God to venture again without 
a great necessity. I know what I say of this kind will be attributed to fear, 
I own I have a great deal for your dear person, yet I hope I am not unreason- 
able upon the subject, for I do trust in God, and he is pleased every day to 
confirm me more and more in the confidence I have in him, yet my fears are 
not less, since I cannot tell if it should be his will to suffer you to come to 
liarm for our sins, for though God is able, yet many times he punishes the 
sins of a nation as it seems good in his sight. 

'' Your writing me word how soon you hoped to send me good news, shows 
me how soon you thought there might be some action, and this thought puts 
me in perpetual pain. This morning, when I heard the express was come, 
before lord Nottingham came up, I was taken with a trembling for fear, which 
has hardly left me yet, and I really don't know what to do. Your letter 
came just before I went to chapel, and though the first thing that lord Not- 
tingham told me was that you were very well, yet the thoughts that you ex- 
pose yourself thus to danger fright me out of my wits, and make me not able 
to keep my trouble to myself. For God's sake, let me beg you to take more 
-care for the time to come — consider what depends upon your safety, there are 
so many more important things than myself, that I think I am not worthy 
naming among them — ^but, it may be, the worst may be over before this time, 
«o that I will say no more^ 

' A brief sketch of the war in Ireland had place in the 9th volume. Life 
«f Mary Beatrice of Modena* 
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** I did not answer your letter by the post last night, because the express 
eonld not be dispatched ; I can say little on any subject at present, for really I 
had my head and heart so foil of yon, I could mind nothing else. 

" It is now past 10 o'clock ; I don't teU it yon for an excuse, for I am not 
sleepy." 

The expectation of a battle between her father and her 
hnsband's forces in Ireland, and the alarm regarding the 
wound the latter had received, had the effect of keep- 
ing her majesty queen Mary wide awake at the hour of 
past ten o'clock, which was evidently the time usual for 
their high mightinesses in Holland to go to bed, or to roost, 
according to the Dutch language ; for, in the course of this 
correspondence, she often mentions ^^ that it is ten o'clock, 
and that she is so sleepy she cannot write." Such were the 
customs of royal domesticity in the seventeenth century ; a 
king and queen retired to rest, just at the hour when modem 
belles set out to their evening parties. 

It may be observed that, in the commencement of this 
letter, her majesty dwells with much spiritual unction on 
the possibility that her husband's wound was sent as a visita* 
tion for the sins of the British nation. She proceeds to ask 
the king's directions for the command of the fleet, which 
remained still unsettled. Lord Monmouth claimed the 
command, of which Torrington had been deprived; but 
Mary was fully aware of his Jacobite tendencies, and sus- 
pecting that his confidant, major Wildman, was author of 
the letters written in lemon-juice, she declined his services. 
She wished to appoint Russell, but he positively refused. 
Sir Richard Haddick and sir John Ashby were proposed 
by the council ; but sir Richard Haddick wished the office 
might be put in commission, with two seamen and one man 
of quaUty. And the queen adds, she thought that person 
might be the duke of Grafton ; first, because he had " be- 
haved lately * very brave ' in this last business," [i. e., t/ie 
defeat at Beachy Head], and also ^^ that he might learn, and 

VOL. XL H 
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so in time prove good for something"^ — a plain indication 
that she did not consider this illegitimate cousin good for 
aught without improvement While discussing the difficult 
matter of naval command, she observes to the king " that 
Shovell was considered the best officer of his age." He had 
just taken her Other's only remaining frigate. 

The news of the long-expected battle arrived the next 
day. The victory at Boyne Water obliterated from the 
pubUc mind the recent defeat of the British navy. The 
disastrous naval defeat occurred on the 30th of June ;' the 
land victory took place the very day after, July Ist, but, as 
may be perceived by this correspondence, the queen did 
not receive the news until a week had elapsed. 

" QuKBN Ma&y to King Williau. 

<< Whitehall, July tV» 1690. 
*^ How to begin this letter I don't know, or how ever to render to God 
thanks enough for his mercies ; indeed, they are too great, if we look on our 
deserts, but as you say * 'tis his own cause,' and since 'tis for the glory of his 
great name, we have no reason to fear, hot he will perfect what be has 
began ; for myself, in particular, my heart is so fall of joy and acknowledg* 
ment to that great God who has preserved you, and given you such a victory, 
that I am unable to explain it. I beseech him to give me grace to be ever 
sensible, as I ought, and that I and all may live suitable to such a mercy aa 
this is. I am sorry the fleet has done no better, but His God's providence, 
and we must not murmur, but wait with patience to see the event. I waa 
yesterday out of my senses with trouble. I am now almost so with joy, so 
that I can't, really, as yet, tell what I have to say to you by this bearer, who 
is impatient to return. I hope in God, by the afternoon, to be in a condition 
of sense enough to say much more, but for the present I am not." 

If novelists or dramatists had been describing the situation 
of queen Mary, they would, according to the natural feelings 
of humanity, have painted her as distracted between ten- 
derness for her father and her love for her husband ; mourn- 

> Grafton had hot a short time left ** to learn and prove good for some- 
thing," for he was killed a few months afterwards at the siege of Cork, under 
Marlborough, fighting as a land soldier. 

' Old style, by which all English history is dated till the middle of the laat 
century. 
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hkgy amidst victory, for her sire, and alive only to the grief 
that such unhaQowed contests should awaken in the bosom 
of the woman, who had been the indulged daughter of the 
one antagonist, and was the wife of the other. Soch feel- 
ings were attributed by the Greek tragedians to virtuous 
headiens of old, and by Shakespeare to the royal heroines of 
England's earUer day ; but no trace of them is to be dis- 
cerned in Mary's actual letters. Unmixed joy and exulting 
thanksgiving, are the first emotions which burst fi'om her 
heart in this epistolary Te Denm. Towards the end of the 
letter, however, she recollects herself su£Bciently to express 
her satisfaction that the " late king," as she calls her father^ 
was not among the slain, a passage which will be read with 
intense interest by those who know Mary's situation, but 
who are utterly in the dark regarding her own opinion of 
her extraordinary position in the world. 

The queen resumes, after she has given vent to her joy: 
^ When I writ the foregoing part of this, it was in the mor- 
nkigy soon after I had received yours, and 'tis now four in 
the afternoon, but I am not yet come to myself, and fear I 
shall lose this opportunity of writing all my mind, for I am 
still in such a confusion of thought that I scarce know not 
what to say, but I hope in God, you will more readUy con- 
sent to what lord-president wrote last, for methinks you 
have nothing more for you to do. 

^'I will hasten Kensington as much as it's possible, and 
I will also get ready for you here, for I will hope you may 
come before that is done. I must put you in mind of one 
thing, believing it is now the season, which is, that you 
would take care of the church in Ireland. Everybody 
agrees *Hs the worst in Christendom ; there are now bishop- 
rics vacant, and other things ; I beg you will take time to 
think who you will fill them with. You will forpve me 
that I trouble you with this now, but I hope you will take 
care of these tibmgs, which are of so great consequence » 

h2 
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to religion, which I am sure will be more your care every 
day, now it has pleased God still to bless you with success. 

*^ I think I have told you before how impatient I am to 
hear how you approve what has been done here. I have 
but little part in it myself, but I long to hear how others 
have pleased you. I am very uneasy in one thing, which 
is, want of somebody to speak my mind freely to, for, 'tis a 
great restraint to think and be silent, and there is so much 
matter, that I am one of king Solomon's fools, who am 
ready to burst I believe lord-president and lord Notting- 
ham agree very well, though I believe the first pretends to 
govern all, and I see the other (lord Nottingham) is always- 
ready to yield to him, and seems to me to have a great 
deal of deference for him, whether they always agree 
or not, I cannot tell. Lord Marlborough is much with 
them, and loses no opportunity of coming upon all occasions- 
with the others. As yet I have not found them difFer,^ or 
at least so little, that I was surprised to find it so (I mean 
the whole nine) ; for it has never come to put anything tO' 
the vote ; but I attribute that to the great danger, I believe, 
all have apprehended, which has made them all of a mind." 

Great natural sagacity is shown by the queen in her 
remarks on the unwonted unanimity of her councillors* 
The whole of her cabinet had so far committed themselves- 
with king James, that they were obliged to unite in one 
common purpose to prevent his return, which they knew 
would ruin them. Mary likewise adopted a very rational 
idea of the origin of the intercepted letters, written ia 
lemon-juice, which was suggested to her by Mr. Russell, 
that they were written on purpose to be intercepted, and ta 
raise vain suspicions and doubts in the councillors towards, 
each other. While lord Monmouth and his colleague, 
Wildman, were away at the fleet, these letters ceased, but 
directly they returned, the correspondence recommenced^ 
But, totally unconscious of the conclusions the queen had 
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drawn, lord Monmouth sedulously seized the opportunity 
of every conference he held with her, to insinuate distnists 
of his colleagues, which her majesty thus detailed to her 
partner in regality : 

** I had a conversation with lord Monmouth, t'other 
morning, in which he said, • What a misfortune it was that 
things thus went ill, which was certainly by the &ults of 
those that were in trust; that it was a melancholy thing to 
the nation to see themselves thus thrown away. And, to 
speak plain,' said he, * do not you see how all you do is 
known, that what is said one day in the cabinet-council, is 
wrote next day to France. For my part,* added he, *I 
must speak plainly, I have a great deal of reason to esteem 
lord Nottingham ; I don't believe 'tis he, but 'tis some in 
his oflSce' — and then he fell on Mr. Blaithwit 

" I owned * I wondered why you would let him serve 
here, since he would not go with you,' but I said, * I sup- 
posed you knew why you did it' And when. he, lord 
Monmouth, began to talk high of ill-administration, I told 
him in the same freedom that he seemed to speak to me^ 
' that I found it very strange you were not thought fit to 
choose your own ministers ; that they had already removed 
lord Halifax, the same endeavours were used for lord Car- 
marthen, and would they now begin to have a bout at 
lord Nottingham, too? I would show they would pre- 
tend even to control the king in his choice, which, if I 
were he, I would not suffer, but would make use of whom 
I pleased.' 

** I can't tell if I did well or no in this, but in the free 
way we were speaking I could not help it. Upon this, he 
lord Monmouth] said, ^ He had, indeed, been an enemy to 
ord Halifax, but he had done what he could do to save 
lord Carmarthen, out of personal friendship, as well as 
because he believed him firm to our interest.' Upon which, 
I took occasion to remember my obligations to him [lord 
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Caimarthen*] * upon account of our marriage ; from which 
he [lord Monmouth] still went on, 'That he thought k 
necessary the nation should be satisfied.' I asked him, 'If 
he thought that possible ?' He said, he could tell me much 
on that subject. But we were called to council, and so our 
discourse ended for that time." 

The reader will observe, in this colloquy, how fiercely 
the queen resented the shadow of an attack on her fiiend 
and lord-chamberlain, lord Nottingham. She shows, too, re- 
sentment because lord Halifax had been displaced fi'om the 
ministry, and her expressions are in thorough contradiction 
to the resentment king William affirmed she bore that 
lord for his personal ridicule of her father. Queen Maty 
proceeds to give her absent husband a rapid sketch of the 
characteristics and conduct of the chief of her councillors. 

" As for lord Pembroke, I never see him but in council ; 
lord Cham [Shrewsbury*] comes as little as he can with 
decency, and seldom speaks, but he never comes to the 
cabinet-council. Lord Stuardy [Devonshire,] you know, will 
be a courtier among ladies — speaking of him puts me in 
mind that M. Sesak, before we went to cards, came and 
made me a very handsome compliment on your victory and 
wound, and assured me ' no man living wished us a longer 
and happier reign.' But to return to that lord, who' — ^I think 
I have named all — I must say once my opinion, that lord 
Nottingham seems to be very hearty in all affairs ; and, to 
my thinking, appears to be sincere, though he does not take 
much pains to persuade me of it upon all occasions, as others 

^ When he was lord Danby, one of the ministers of Charles II. 

' Great chamberlain ; the double regality, made a perplexing duplication of 
skate offices and officers ; for instance, lord Nottingham was not Mary's lord 
chamberlain as queen-consort, but held a place of more responsibility as lord 
chamberlain to her as a queen-regnant. 

* This is as the queen wrote it ; she has, through some interruption, left the 
construction of the sentence defectire. By that lord, she means Monmoath, 
alMl reean to his insinuations against her friend, lord Nottingham. 
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do, for he. never spoke but once of himself yet I confess I 
indine to have a good opinion of him. It may be^ his formal 
grave look deceives me. He brought me your letter yester- 
day, and I could not hold ; so he saw me ciy, which I have 
hindered myself before everybody tUl then — ^then it was 
impossible. 

'^ And this morning, when I heard the joyful news from 
Mr, Butler, I was in pain to know what was become of the 
late king [meaninff her father, James IL] and durst not ask 
him, but when lord Nottingham came, I did venture to do 
it, and had the satisfaction to hear he was safe. I know I 
need not beg you to let him be taken care oi^ for I am con- 
fident you will, for your oum sake; yet add that to all your 
kindness, and, for my sake, let people know you would have 
no hurt come to his person. Forgive ms this,*^ 

In this last paragraph is comprised aU that can, with 
Imth, be urged in Mary's vindication regarding the reports 
of her alleged parricidal instigations against the life of her 
fiither, which had been previously brought to that hapless 
parent's ears. Her sole defence rests on the passage 
above mentioned, in which, nevertheless, she can find no 
kinder name than ^^ the late king " for the author of her 
being; and withal asks '^ forgiveness," as if such cold and 
mmatural expressions were too kind towards her unfor- 
tunate sire* 

*^ I have writ this," resumes Mary, in her letter, ''at so 
many times, that I fear you will hardly make sense of iL 
I loK^ to hear what you will say to the proposition that will 
be sent you this night by the lords, and I do flatter myself 
mightily with the hopes to see you, for which I am more 
impatient than can be expressed, lovipg you with a passion 
which cannot end but with my Ufe 1" 

The ** proposition'* on which the queen dwells with such 
fond interest was that the king, having broken the Jacobite 
army, should return instantly to England. William was 
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too good a general not to be aware that the batde of the 
Boyne, if attention had been fixed solely on its physical 
advantages, was far from decisive of the contest The 
praises of William in.'s great valour in this battle have re- 
sounded throughout Europe, but he had in Ireland 30,000 
regular and disciplined troops : he had the most formidable 
train of artillery in the world at his command : surely, the 
very act of looking such a formidable force in the fisice, as 
opponents, was one of superior valour in the ill-armed and 
undisciplined, and unpaid militia who fought for James. 
That unfortunate king has been called a coward on account 
of its loss, which, indeed, made good his own representations 
in his naval regulations, ^^ that a wholly different genius is 
required for marine and land war&re." Every one to his 
profession. The battle of the Boyne was won by a furious 
charge of cavalry, and we never heard that English sailors 
were particularly skilful in equestrian evolutions,^ or that a 
British admiral ought to be called a coward, because he was 
not an adroit general of horse. When the sailor-king met the 
Dutch on his own element, history gave a different account 
of him. The cavaliy tactics of William would have availed 
him as little on the seas. That most mysterious politician, 
Defoe, although a Dutchman by descent, in his ^' Memoirs 
of Captain Carlton,'' first called on Englishmen to notice this 
point, and remarks the injustice and ingratitude of con- 
demning their greatest admiral as a coward, because he was 
not equally skilful in a cavalry-skirmish. 

Charles Montague, earl of Halifax, wrote a long poem 

^ Lord Dartmouth, a favourite naval pupil of James, observes that the king 
had made him renounce the land-service for ever ; saying, ** If he serves not 
out his naval apprenticeship, and forgets not his land-fashions, I will tmst liim 
with no ship of mine." Lord Dartmouth, in one of his interesting letters to 
James IL, when admiral of the fleet at the crisis of the revolution, writes, 
** I have sent your majesty a despatch by a Scotch sailor on horseback, hot 
what has become of either man or horse I know not, for yon well know, aire, 
that we sailors are not quite so skilful with horses as with ships." 
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on the batde^ in heroic verse ; it consists of the most lofty 
ecdc^ams on William, without either naming or alluding to 
his antagonist After lauding his valour and generosity, he 
leaves it in complete mystery against whom he fought; and 
but for the word ^^ Boyne," no one could ever guess the 
sabjecL He sums up with the presumption, that if William 
had been a Frenchman, France would have said and done 
more to his honour and glory than ungrateful Englishmen 
deemed necessary : — 

** Their plays, their songs, woald dwell upon his woand,* 
And operas repeat no other sound ; 
Boyne would for ages he the painter's theme, 
The GobUn'a labour,^ and the poet's dream ; 
The woanded arm would furnish all their rooms, 
And bleed for eyer scarlet in their looms. 

« * » « ♦ 

" The queen, the charming queen herself should grace. 
The noble piece, and in an artful place. 
Soften war's horrors with her lovely face ; 
Who can omit the queen's auspicious smile, 
The pride of the fair sex, the goddess of our Isle. 
Who can forget what all admired of late. 
Her fears for him, her prudence for the state ; 
Dissembling cares, she smooth'd her looks with grace, 
Doubts in her heart, and pleasure in her face ; 
As danger did approach, her courage rose, 
And putting on the king, dismay'd his foes." 

The last couplets present a true picture of the queen's 
personal demeanour at this tremendous crisis, and it is 
sads&ctory to be able to produce contemporary evidence 
that the self-portraits drawn in her letters, of her efforts " to 
grin when her heart was bursting," were seen by by-standers 
in the light she wished : 



' In allusion to the scratch which William received in the commencement 
of the action. 

^ Probably meaning the name of Gobelin, the tapestry-worker. 
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" QUBBN MaAY to KlNfi WiLLIAM. 

<* WhitehaU, July ^ 1690. 
« Being resolved never to miss a post, I write now to let you know I have 
received yours by Mr. Grey, who came at nine in the morning, and was 
dressing tiU one, before he brought it ; to-morrow I think to write aigtan by 
him. 

** Now I shall only tell you,** says the queen, resaming 
her historical narrative, ^^ that I have been satisfied with the 
sight of lord Lincoln, which I have so often wished for in 
vain. I met him as I came from prayers, with a hundred 
people at least after him. I can't represent to you my sur- 
prise at so unexpected an object, and so strange a one ; but 
what he said was as much so, if it were possible. He called 
lord-president [Carmarthen] by name, (and all in general 
who are in trust) * rogues ;' told me * I must go back with 
him to council \^privy'CounciT\ to hear his complaint,' which 
I think was against lord Tonington; he talked so like a 
madman that I answered him as calmly as I could, looking 
on him as such, and so with much ado, got from him. 

" I shall say no more now, but that I am so sleepy I 
can't see ; but I shall live and die entirely yours." 

The unfortunate noble, who was thus met by queen 
Mary, with a rabble at his heels, to whom he was address- 
ing his wayward ideas on politics, was Edward, the last 
earl of Lincoln, of the elder line of Clinton. It is plain by 
this amusing little letter of the queen, that her curiosity 
had been excited by the reported eccentricities of that 
peer; but that she did not expect so strange an en- 
counter in her progress to Whitehall-chapel. The earl of 
Lincoln* then seated himself in Whitehall-gallery,* bawling 

^ The earl of Lincoln died a few months afterwards. His title reverted to> 
lus cousin, Sir Francis Fiennes Clinton, whose descendant, having married in 
1744, the heiress of the dukes of Newcastle, added the name of Pelham to 
his own ancient surname, and became duke of Newcastle, in 176S. 

' The reader must remember that the great palace of Whitehall, the seat of 
royalty and government was not yet burnt down. 
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oat to every one, " that the queen was shut up by three or 
four lords^ who would not let her appear at the privy-comH 
oil, or suffer her nobles to have access to her." ^* Although," 
as the queen herself observed, '^ he never asked it ail the 
while/' He was evidently incited to torment the whi^ 
junta of nine, by whose councils her miyesty was implicitly 
guided, instead of having recourse to the privy-counciL 

The troubles in which the queen was involved with these 
inimical councils, are best described by her own pen* 
(Whitehall, July ^ 1690.) "I wrote to you a Tuesday 
night by the post, only to show that I would miss no oppor-* 
tonity of doing it, and have kept Mr. Grey ever since, 
having nothing worth writing or troubling you with. I 
shall now begin with answering your letter to him by him, 
and thank God with all my soul, for the continuance of 
your good success, and hope you will have no more to do, 
but come back here, where you are wished for by all that 
love you or themselves; I need not say most by me — it 
would be a wrong of me to suppose you doubt it." 

** If the first part of your letter was extreme welcome, the 
next was not less so, for next to knowing of your health 
and success, that of your being satisfied with what has been 
done here, is the best hews, and till then I was very much 
in pain. Tou will see, also, that we have had the good 
fortune here to have done just as you would have had it 
yourself, in sending Mr. Russell down to the fleet; but 
that was prevented as you will know before this, I told 
Mr. Russell what your design was there, and asked 'what 
I might write on it now?' He told me, *he should be 
always ready to serve you any way;' and seemed mightily 
pleased at what I had told him. I did not say it openly at 
the committee, [the council of nine] because I know how 
much lord Monmouth would have been troubled, but I 
told lord-president as you writ him word, and lord Not- 
tingham, and lord Marlborough. It seems he [Russell] 



Still wishes for a commission to other people, and not to 
be alone. 

*'The day that I received yours by Mr. Grey, which 
was on Tuesday noon, the ffreat council was called extra- 
ordinarily, being thought fit to acquaint them with the 
good news :" this was the tidings of the recent victory at 
the Boyne. By the " great council," the queen means to 
designate the privy-council, which the king and his ministers 
had warned her from attending often. The members con- 
ceived their functions were unconstitutionally superseded 
by a body bearing some resemblance, at least in name, to 
the Venetian " Council of Ten ;" they were enraged, and 
almost in a state of insurrection, because the queen's pre* 
sence was denied them. 

Mary was, indeed, placed in a situation of the most ex- 
quisite difficulty, which no person could have passed through 
without imminent danger, excepting one who possessed her 
peculiar concentrativeness of purpose. Had she felt an atom 
of kindliness to father, sister, brother, nephew, or friend, or 
even a particle of egotism or personal ambition, which was 
not centred in that second self, her ungracious and ungrace- 
ful little partner, she could not have steered the vessel of 
state steadily enough to have avoided the shoals of the 
oligarch faction on the one side, and the rocks of Jacobitism 
on the other. She likewise had to dread the political jealousy 
of her spouse, however well she might govern, if she put 
herself too forward in her function of queen-regnant This 
dread is apparent in the continuation of her narrative, 
where she expresses her reluctance to attend the privy- 
council, and describes the stormy scene raised therein be- 
cause she had hitherto denied her presence, according to 
her husband's orders : — " Seeing you had left me to the 
advice of the committee of nine when to go, [to the privy 
council] I asked them in the morning * if they thought it 
necessary ? that, for my party I did not^ Lord president 
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Carmartben said * No.* In the aftemooD, when the privy- 
council met, all began, it seems, to ask ^ If I came ?' The 
lord president Carmarthen said, * No.' Upon which, there 
were some who grumbled. Sir R. Howard made a formal 
speech, wherein he hinted many things, as if he thought it 
not reasonable that I did not come to privy-council. He 
was seconded by the duke of Bolton." 

That afternoon faction ran very high in the privy council. 
In the midst of the murmurs on account of her majesty's 
absence, lord Monmouth and the lord-steward [Devonshire], 
thought proper to leave their seats at the council-board, and 
enter her private apartments, where they began to entreat 
ber to accompany them back, to appease the malcontents. 
The queen, who shrewdly suspected lord Monmouth to be 
the secret mover of the storm, and dreading the displeasure 
of her husband, if she appeared too often at the more pub- 
lic council, thus expresses herself, in the dilemma: — '^I 
was surprised at it, for they sent for me out of my closet. 
I will not trouble you with all they said, but they were very 
pressing; and lord Steward [Devonshire] told me there 
were many there who absolutely told him * they would not 
speak but before me, that they were privy -councillors' es- 
tablished by law, and did not know why they should be 
denied my presence ?' '* 

" I answered them [i.e. Devonshire and Monmouth] at 
first as civilly as I could, and as calmly, but being much 
pressed, I grew a little peevish, and told them * that, be- 
tween us, I must own I thought it a humour (caprice) in 
some there, [of the privy council,] which I did not think 
myself bound to please, for, should J come now for this, I 
should at last be sent for when any body had a mind to it, 
and that I wondered they, who had heard me in the "a^™" 
ing say, I would not come, should now be so importunate. 

« But all I could say would not satbfy them, and had not 
lord Nottingham come in, I believe they would not have 
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Carmarthen^] * upon account of our marriage ; Jram which 
he [lord Monmouth] still went on, ^That he thought k 
necessary the nation should be satisfied.' I asked him, ^ If 
he thought that possible ?' He said, he could tell me much 
on that subject. But we were called to council, and so our 
discourse ended for that time." 

The reader will observe, in this colloquy, how fiercely 
the queen resented the shadow of an attack on her fiiend 
and lord-chamberlain, lord Nottingham. She shows, too, re- 
sentment because lord Halifax had been displaced fi'om the 
ministry, and her expressions are in thorough contradiction 
to the resentment king William affirmed she bore that 
lord for his personal ridieulc of her father. Queen Maiy 
proceeds to give her absent husband a rapid sketch of the 
characteristics and conduct of the chief of her councillors. 

** As for lord Pembroke, I never see him but in council ; 
lord Cham [Shrewsbury'] comes as little as he can with 
decency, and seldom speaks, but he never comes to the 
cabinet-council. Lord Stuard^ [Devonshire,] you know, will 
be a courtier among ladies — speaking of him puts me in 
mind that M. Sesak, before we went to cards, came and 
made me a very handsome compliment on your victory and 
wound, and assured me * no man Uving wished us a longer 
and happier reign.' But to return to that lord, who' — ^I think 
I have named all — I must say once my opinion, that lord 
Nottingham seems to be very hearty in all affairs ; and, to 
my thinking, appears to be sincere, though he does not take 
much pains to persuade me of it upon all occasions, as others 

^ When he was lord Danby, one of the ministers of Charles II. 

' Great chamberlain ; the double regalitj, made a perplexing duplication of 
state offices and officers ; for instance, lord Nottingham was not Mary's lord 
chamberlain as queen-consort, but held a place of more responsilnlity as lord 
chamberlain to her as a queen-regnant. 

* This is as the queen wrote it ,* she has, through some interruption, left the 
construction of the sentence defective. By that lord, she means Monmoath, 
alid recors to his iosinuatioos against her friend, lord Nottingham. 
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do» for he. never spoke but once of himself yet I confess I 
incline to have a good opinion of him. It may be^ his formal 
grave look deceives me. He brought me your letter yester^ 
day« and I could not hold; so he saw me ciy^ which I have 
hindered myself before everybody till then — then it was 
impossible. 

** And this morning, when I beard the joyful news from 
Mr. Butler5 1 was in pain to know what was become of the 
late king [meaninff her father, James //.] and durst not ask 
him, but when lord Nottingham came, I did venture to do 
it» and had the satisfaction to hear he was safe. I know I 
need not beg you to let him be taken care o^ for I am con- 
fident you will, for your ovm sake; yet add that to all your 
kindness, and, for my sake, let people know you would have 
no hurt come to his person. Forgive nu this!^ 

In this last paragraph is comprised all that can, with 
troth, be urged in Mary^s vindication regarding the reports 
of her alleged parricidal instigations against the life of her 
fiither, which had been previously brought to that hi^less 
parent's ears. Her sole defence rests on the passage 
above mentioned, in which, nevertheless, she can find no 
kinder name than ^^ the late king " for the author of her 
being; and withal asks '^ forgiveness," as if such cold and 
umatural expressions were too kind towards her unfor- 
tunate sire. 

'^ I have writ this," resumes Mary, in her letter, ^* at so 
many times, that I fear you will hardly make sense of it. 
I kx^ to hear what you will say to the proposition that will 
be sent you this night by the lords, and I do flatter myself 
mightily with the hopes to see you, for which I am more 
impatient than can be expressed, loving you with a passion 
which cannot end but with my life 1" 

The ** proposition" on which the queen dwells with such 
fond interest was that the king, having broken the Jacobite 
army, should return instantly to England. William was 
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sons," meaning, doubtless by honest persons, not onlj 
various members of the now discontented oligarchy, wfa^ 
had aided in the revolution, but most of themselves — ^the 
queen's assistant junta. 

Many traces are to be found in Maty's letters of the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act; and if we may judge 
by the glee with which she mentions persons being now 
** clapt up," who were fluttering in the park but a few hours 
before, she had some satisfaction in the exertion of this 
despotism. 

Jacobitism was, in the year 1690, so frequent in every-day 
life, that it was a common occurrence to see a messenger 
enter a house, a theatre, or Hyde-park, show a privy- 
council warrant to some gallant, all embroidery, cravat, and 
ruffle, and march him off, bewigged and befringed as he 
was, from among a circle of belles, to the Tower. If not 
seriously implicated in any of the numerous plots then in 
active concoction, either in Scotland or England, the pri- 
soner was let out, afler some weeks' detention, much impo- 
verished in purse by his visit to the grim fortress, for no 
one, in the seventeenth century, was freed from the Tower 
at less than the cost of 2007. in fees and other expenses. 
So common was this manoeuvre in the reign of William 
and Mary, that the matter-of-fact comedies of the day make 
these arrests, either feigned or real, incidents for the pur- 
pose of removing rivals, or furnishing adventures to the 
hero of the piece. In illustration of these traits of the times 
may be quoted a passage from an original letter of sir George 
Kooke,^ who seems not a little scandalized at the conduct of 
one of queen Mary's captives, when her majesty was pleased 
to sign a privy-council warrant for his liberation. ^^ I could 
easily believe that my lord Falkland was very much trans- 
ported with his release* from the Tower, but did not think 
that he would leap from thence into a ball." 

1 In the MS. Collection of his grace the dake of DeTonshire. 
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Jacobite poetry now began to form a powerful means of 
offence against the government of Mary. It had origi- 
nated in opposition to the faction which strove to exclude 
James II., when duke of York, from the throne. The first 
of these songs, ^^York, our great admiral," and ''We'll 
stand to our landlord as long as we've breath," were de- 
cidedly of English composition. But the subject was caught 
up in the more musical and poetical land beyond the Tweed. 
Numeroiis Jacobite lyrics were adapted to the rhythm of 
the exquisite melodies of Scotland. Some were tender in 
pathos ; others bold and biting in satire. There was one 
of the latter, written by the heir of Lothian, which dashed 
at the points on which the four persons of the royal family 
in England were most liable to censure, and combined them 
in one fierce couplet: — 

** There's Mary the daughter, there's WiUy the cheater, 
There's Geordie the drinker, there's Annie the eater." 

Another party song took its rise within a few months of 
the accession of William and Mary : it was hummed by every 
voice, and being set to a bold original air, haunted every 
ear, although it was but a burst of audacious doggerel: — 

** Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ?< 
Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ? 
King James the Seventh had ae daughter. 
And be gave her to an Granger. 

** Ken ye how he requited him ? 
Ken ye how he requited him ? 
The dog has into England come, 
And ta'en the crown in spite of him ! 

** The rogue he sal na keep it lang, 

To budge we'll make him fain again : 
We'll hang him high upon a tree. 
King James shall ha his ain again !" 

The plaintive and elegant Jacobite songs of this period 
are not numerous. The exquisite one, both in words and 

> Foreigner is the answer to this quaint question. 
VOL. XI. I 
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melody, by Ogihie of Inqofaarairtyy written after tte loss 
of the battle of the Boyne, ^ It was a' for our rightful king,'' 
has previously been quoted. Perhaps the following beau*- 
tiftil song, whidi is the only one in which queen Mary is 
alluded to, .was composed by the same brave exile. It is the 
lament of a Jacobite lady for the absence of her lover at St* 



« Z hm'e nae kUh, I ha'e nae kin. 
Nor ane that's dear to me, 
For the bonny lad that I lo'e best, 
He*B far cyont the aea ; 

^ He's sane with tne^ that wm our aia, 
Aad we may r«e the day, 
When our king's ae' daughter came, 
To play sae foul a play. 

" gin I were a bonny bird, 
Wi' wings that I might Hee, 
Then I wad travel o'er the main^ 
My ane troe love to see. 

** Then wad I tell a joyfnl tale, 
To ane that^s dear to me, 
And sit upon a king's window 
And ting my melocty" — 

At St Germains, the window of the room, once tenanted 
by king James, juts boldly over a commanding view, as 
if to invite such winged minstrels; — and strongly did it 
recall this exquisite old melody to the mind of the writer, 
when standing, in musing mood, within it The concluding 
verses allude to the plots of the period, regarding which, 
the Jacobites were high in hope ; by " the crow" or " cor- 
bie," is meant William III. and his party. 

** The adder fies ith' corbie's nest. 
Beneath the corbie's wame, 
And the blast that reaves the corbie's nest, 
Shall blaw our good king hame.* 

1 James II. OgiWie, the sweetest Jacobite poet of his day, was in the 
Scottish brigade, being one of the officers of the Dumbarton regiments broke 
by William III. for refusing to take the oaths to him. He fought at the 
Boyne for James II., and fell at the battle of the Rhine. 

^ Mary : ae daughter is eldest daughter. ' James II. 
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" Then bUw ye east or bUw ye weit: 
Or blaw ye o'er the fatm, 
Oh, bring the lad that I lo'e best, 
And ane I dare na name." 

The queen^ in fall expectation that king William would 
letam speedilyfrom Ireland^ found it requisite to apologize to 
him that his Kensington villa was not ready for his reception* 
She concludes her letter, dated July ^9 with these words : 

" You don't know how I please myself with the hopes of 
seeing you here very soon, but I must tell you that it is 
impossiUe to be at Kensington. Your closets here are also 
not in order, but there is no smoke, in the summer, and the 
air much better than in another season. Pray let me have 
your orders, if not by yourself then tell lord Portland, and 
let him write. I see I can hardly end this, but I must 
force myself^ without saying a word more but that I am ever 
yours — more than ever, if that be possible — ^and shall be so 
till death." 

The next letter was written by the queen from her bed, 
at eleven at night, at which hour she was too sleepy to 
write a long one, having fatigued herself by a visit to 
Hampton Court, to superintend the Dutch devices disfi- 
guring that ancient palace. The grand apartments, where 
the English-bom sovereigns held their state, had been de- 
molished; and had it not been for a felicitous lack of 
money and Portland stone, not a fragment of their noble 
country-palace would have been left: 

** QuBEN Mart to King William.^ 

** Whitehall, 1690, July ^, N. S., at eleven at night. 
** Ton win excQse me from answering your letter I received yesterday 
morning, (which was writ on Sunday last,) when you know I have been this 
moniittg to Hampton Court and back again by noon, and ever since have had 
one or other to speak to me, of which I will give yon an accoaat when I have 
more time." 

" Now,** says the queen, resuming her narrative of inci- 
dents, " I shall only tell you that things go on there [at 

1 Dalrymple's Appendix, Part ii., p. 138. 
l2 
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Hampton Court] very slowly ; want of money and Port- 
land stone are the hindrances^ and indeed, in a time when 
there are such pressing necessitys, I am almost ashamed to 
speak about it, and yet it is become so just a debt, that it 
ought to be paid. I mean the privy-seal which you passed 
long ago. 

« Sir Charles LitUeton has sent to me to offer to give 
up his commission, which I expect now, and am glad of, for 
reasons too long to tell now. Pray send word who shall 
have the government, for 'tis judged necessary to be filled 
up as soon as may be. 

" I fancy the joy at St. Patrick's church was greater than 
can be exprest, and wish I had been with you ; but though 
at a distance, none ever praised God so heartily for many 
reasons, chiefly that of your wonderful deliverance ; — upon 
which, the queen-dowager sent lady Arlington to compli- 
ment me. I am now in my bed, having bathed, and am 
so sleepy I can say no more, but that I am ever and en- 
tirely yours." 

In the three succeeding days, she wrote two more letters 
to her husband, full of hopes of seeing him quickly, mingled 
with fears that the French ships — which then rode victors 
both in the English and Irish channels, in a manner un- 
precedented for centuries — should intercept him on his 
return : — ** All my fears,* observes the] queen,* ** is* the 
French ships, which are going to St George's Channel, 
and are already at Kinsale; if those should hinder yon, 
what will become of me ? I think the fright would take 
away my reason. But I hope the express, which goes this 
evening to sir Cloudesley Shovel, will come time enough' 
to prevent any surprise. I am the most impatient creature 
in the world, for an answer about your coming, which I do 
hope may be a good one, and that I shall see you, and en-» 

> Dalrymple't Appendix, Part ii., p. 141. 
' So written. 
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deavour myself to let you see, if it be possible, that my 
heart is more yours than my own." 

The queen, in continuation, gives more laudable proofi of 
her sincerity in religion, than can previously be discovered 
in her conduct: ^^I have been desired,'' she says to her 
husband, '^ to beg you not to be too quick in parting with 
the confiscated estates, but consider whether you will not 
keep some for public schools, to instruct the poor Irish. 
For my part, I must needs say that I think you would do 
very well if you would consider what care can be taken of 
the poor souls there, and indeed, if you would give me 
leave, I must tell you, I think the wonderful deliverance 
and success you have had, should oblige you to think upon 
doing what you can for the advancement of true religion, 
and promoting the Gospel."^ 

Alas, king William, like all mere military sovereigns, had 
no endowments to bestow on the Gospel, or on Christian 
civilization of any kind ! 

The properly she mentions was the private inheritance of 
her &ther from the earls of Clare and Ulster. It was given 
by her husband to his mistress, Elizabeth Yilliers. Pro* 
bably it was some intimation of its infamous destination that 
prompted Mary to make the request that it might be 
destined to the above virtuous use. But her regal partner 
little thought of any atonement for the excessive miseries 
that wretched Ireland groaned under during his reign. Far 
from that, it is to be feared that he was die cause of many 
atrocities being perpetrated by his cruel troops, the slightest 
mention of one of which thrills the nerves with horror. When 
William was compelled to raise the siege of Waterford, he 
was asked, ^^ In what manner he should dispose of the sick 
and wounded prisoners?" *^ Bum them !" was his ill-tem- 
pered reply. There is too much reason to believe that this 

2 Daliympte'i Appendix, Part iL, p. 141. 
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peevish expletive was literally obeyed ; for one thousand of 
these unfortunates were destroyed in this inhuman manner, 
by the place in which they were penned directly afterwards 
bursting into flames, in which they miserably perished/ 

Towards the end of July, it was found necessary that 
queen Mary should in person review the militia, which had 
been called out for the defence of the countiy, then threat- 
ened with invasion by the victorious fleets of France. This 
was trenching very closely on the office of her military lord 
and master; and she evidently deemed it proper to apolo- 
gize for playing the general, as well as the sovereign, in 
his absence : — " I go," she says in her next letter, " to 
Hyde Park, to see the militia drawn out there, next Mon- 
day ; you may believe I go offoinst my will. 

"1 still must come back to my first saying, which is, that 
I do hope and flatter myself that you will be come back, if 
it can be with safety. I'm sure if that can't be, I shall wish 
you may rather stay where you are, though I long never so 
much to see you, than that you should venture your dear 
person, which is a thousand times mare so to me than my 
own self, and ever will be so while I breathe." 

All that has been hitherto known of Mary 11. has been 
imbibed by the public from Burnet's panegyric. But with 
what promptitude would the revolutionary bishop have de- 
molished his own work, could he, like us, have read her 
majesty's letter to the king, of July ^, and seen the con- 
temptuous reluctance with which she acceded to his desire 
of having his ^Hhundering long sermon" on the Boyne 
victory, printed I 

Many passages in these letters, written with unstudied 

• > Porter's History of Ireland. It is cited by the author of ** Ireland as a King- 
dom and Colony." At the siege of Waterford was killed captain Carlislei a 
player, who had found his accoant in tarning Willianiite ; his principal ser- 
Tice was an abusive ballad, which he had written and set to music, commencing, 
^ King Jamesy with- his rascally rabble of ro^s." (Tindal's Continuation.) 
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grace and simjdichy^ prove that Mark's tastes in compo- 
sition were ekgant and unaffected^ consequently Burnet's 
8tj]e most have been odious to her. How differently did 
the man himself, and the world, believe he was rated in her 
majesty's estimation ! Let her speak for herself as follows :' 
''I wUl say no more at present, but that the iHsbop of 
Salisbury made a ikunderinff bmff sermon this mornings 
which he has been with aie &? cksire me to print, which I could 
not refuse, though I should not have ordered it, for reasons 
which I told him.'' 

" I am extreme impatient of hearing from you, which I 
hope in Gqd will be before I sleep this night — if not, I think 
I shall not rest ; but, if I should meet with a disappoint- 
ment of your not coming, I don*t know what I shall do, for 
my desire of seeing you, is equal to my love, which cannot 
end but with my life." 

" Queen Mart to Kino William. 

" Whitehall, July «, 16W. 
" Efcry hour makes me more impatient to hear from yos, and everything 
I bar stir, I think brings me a Utter. I shaiU not go about to excuse myself ; 
I know 'tis faUy to a great degree to he so uneasy as I am, at present, when I 
ba?e no reason to apprehend any ill cause, but only might attribute your silence 
to yomr marching farther from Dublin, which makes the way longer. I have 
ttiyed till I am almost asleep, in hopes ; bat they are vain ; and I must once 
>Mire go to bed, in hopes of being waked with a letter from yon, whidi I shall 
set it last, I hope.'' 

By the Gondosion of this letter luaybe gathered that her 
niajesty's councillors were much agitated with quarrelsome 
dividoDSj and that stormy discussions constantly sprang up^ 
to her great uneasiness. In truths the immediate danger of 
her Other's restcnration had frightened them into something 

* Balrymple's Appendix, Part ii. 142. A panegyrist of the queen has pub- 
litbed Bonse of her letters, but has carefully omitted this passage, the editor 
^tg an adoairer of Bnrnet. No one ought to touch documents in such a spirit, 
letters and diaries ought to speak honestly for themselTCS ; then let readers 
^w their own deductions, if they are not satisfied wi^ those of the bio- 
grapher. 
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like unanimity while the queen presided over them ; but^ 
after the battle of the Boyne, they deemed that danger 
passed, and they relapsed, in consequence, into their usual 
state of factious animosity. Their tempers had previously 
greatly annoyed her liege lord, who had prepared her for 
their troublesome behaviour; she had secretly imagined 
that he found fault from his own cynical spirit. She thus 
owns that he knew them better than she did : 

'' I cannot resolve to write you all that has past at council this day, till 
which time, I thought you bad given me wrong characters of men, but I now 
see they answer my expectation of being as little of a mind as of a body.^ 

'' Adieu, do but love me, and I can bear all.'^ 

As the king was still detained in Ireland, Mary's next 
despatch brought details more particular of the quarrels 
which pervaded both the cabinet and the privy-council, and 
had for their object the appointment of commanders of the 
shattered and fugitive navy, then skulking dishonourably in 
the ports of the Thames. 

The queen mentions that she had had vapours in the 
evening of the 27th of July, having been worried by the 
mad lord Lincoln that morning. The term " vapours" re- 
quires explanation, as much as any other historical antiquity 
of a bygone day; we believe it is synonymous with an 
** attack on the nerves" in the present century. But nervous 
complaints were classed by queen Mary's court into three 
separate maladies. These were vapours, megrims, and spleen. 
Vapours, we believe, veered in symptoms towards hysterics, 
megrims to nervous headache, while the spleen simply 
meant a pain in the temper. Pope, in his brilliant court 
poem, the " Rape of the Lock," represents all three keep- 
ing watch round his fainting Belinda, a fair belle of the 
courts of queen Mary and queen Anne, Mrs. Arabella 
Fermor by name, from whom the lord Petre of that day had 

^ The queen means that her councillors are no more " one in mindf than 
ihey are one in body,^ 
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contumaciously, and against her consent, stolen a curL 
Queen Mary may be excused, then, for having had one of 
these feminine afflictions; especially when she had been 
agitated by conflicting feelings that day, — plagued by the 
council, and beset by a madman, withal, according to her 
own description in the following letter : 

** QuESK Mary to King William.* 

"WhitehaU, Julylf. 
" Coald you but gueu at my impatience for a letter, you would be able to 
jnd{^ of my joy at receiving yours from Timolin. At present, I shall say no« 
thing to you, but that I have, at last, seen the council in a great heat, but shall 
stay till I see you to tell you my mind upon it. Lord Nottingham will send 
Ton the account the commissioners have brought from sea, of the assurance 
of the fleet being ready Wednesday next. 

" Lord Lincoln," pursues her majesty's historical narra- 
tive, '* was with me this afternoon no less than an hour and 
a hali^ reforming the fleet, correcting abuses, and not shy, 
either, of naming persons. He talked so perfectly like a 
madman, as I never heard anything more in my life ; he 
made me the most extravagantest compliments in the world, 
but was by no means satisfied that I would do nothing he 
desired me. He had an Expression that I have heard often 
within this few days, which is, * that I have the power in 
my hand, and they wonder I do not make use of it,' and 
* why should I stay for your return T and * whether I should 
[ought to] lose so much time as to write you word or no, 
is doubted, that is, when they must stay till an answer 

come/ " 

"I shall tell you more of this, when I shall be so happy 
once more to see you, or when I can write you a long 
letter, jfbr I have taken the vapours, and dare not to-night ; 
but you know, whatever my letters are, my heart is more 
yours than my own." 

1 Dalrymple's Appendix, Part iL p. 143. 
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QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Queen Mary urged to assume sovereignty independeatly of her husband — Dia- 
logues with Sir Thomas Lee— Affronted by him — Dialogue with lord Devon- 
shire — Her perplexities — Her arrangements for the king's return — Laments 
the unfinished state of Kensington-palace — His angry reproof— Her hnmble 
apologies — Preparations at Kensington — General style of her writing- 
Proceedings of the princess Anne-— Queen goes to look at Campden house — 
Toung duke of Gloucester settled there — William III/s letter concerning 
the queen — Her celebration-ball at Whitehall deferred — The queoi 
disappointed of her husband's return — Continuation of her letters — * 
Her difficulties increase — Her troubles with naval matters — Listens to 
Dutch cabals — Joy at the king's approval — Announces that Kensington 
palace is ready — Intercedes for Hamilton — Her interviews with informers — 
Detects a plot — Urges the king's return — State of England under her sway 
— Her aversion to Whitehall — Receives Zulestein — Communes with Jaco- 
Ute traitors — Sends their secret confessions to William III.— Mentiona 
Nevill Payne — Her fondness for Holland — Sends cannon and money to her 
husband — Mentions its loss — Her dialogue with Russell — Her tender ex- 
pressions to the king — Gossip about his relatives — Her anguish of mind — 
Dread of the king's campaign in Flanders — Receives an amber cabinet — 
Hears news of the king's landing — Enmity to Catherine of Braganza — 
Meets king William — Their residence at Kensington — King's jealousy of his 
wife's government — ^Traits of costume, &c. &c. 

Whether for the purpose of breaking the unanimity of 
purpose between the king and queen, or really from mo- 
tives of personal preference to herself as the native-bom 
monarch, it is certain that a strong party existed, eager to 
urge her majesty to acts of independent sovereignty. It 
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18 no slight amplification of her conjugal virtue, to find her 
strenuously reasdng everj temptation to her own separate 



A long historical despatch firom the queen to her absent 
partner, opens, according to custom, like a loye-letter, as 
follows: 

" QuESN Mart to Kino William. 

•« WhitehaU, Aug. 1, N. S., (Jaly, 21» 0. S.,) 1690.i 
"Last night I recdved your letter with bo much joy, that it was seen by 
my het hy those who knew the secret of it, that yon were coming. I wiU 
not take more of yonr time with endeavooring to tell yon what b impossible 
to be expressed ; but yon know how much I love yon, and therefore you will 
not donbt of my delight to think I shall soon see yon. I will not, at this time^ 
tell yon anything that can be writ by others." 

The gist of the political part of the epistle is the detail of 
the feuds in the two councils, founded on the facts that the 
king and queen wished Mr. Russell to take the command 
of the fleet ; subsequent events proved they were perfectly 
right; but Russell would not take the responsibility, after 
the disastrous defeats which had succeeded each other since 
the revolution. He chose to have two partners, one a noble- 
man — ^his firiend, lord Shrewsbury, the ex-minister — the 
other a seaman. The queen did not object to the appoint- 
ment of Shrewsbury, but she always named him with a 
mysterious degree of prudery. Both herself and the king 
insisted on the third admiral being sir Richard Haddick. 
But Russell remained obstinate, for he hated Haddick. The 
loids of the admiralty, too, thought fit to place themselves 
in strong opposition to the queen, and, in her next letter, 
appear positively disobedient and contumacious to her 
authority ; ostensibly out of hatred to sir Richard Haddick, 
between whom and sir Thomas Lee (a leading man in the 
admiralty) there was a violent enmity. The queen con- 
cluded her letter with these words : 

'^Tis impossible for Kensington to be ready for your 

1 Biilrymple's Appendii, Part ii, p. 146. 
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coming, though I will do my best that you shall not staj 
long for it When you are come, I will make my apology 
for the matter when I see you ; I shall now only tell you 
I am in great pain to know if I have done well in this 
business, or no. Pardon all my faults, and believe that I 
commit none willingly ; and that I love you more than my 
life." 

Two days afterwards, the queen describes, with some ani- 
mation, a dialogue between herself and sir Thomas Lee :' 
*^ So the commissioners of the admiralty were sent for, and 
lord president Carmarthen told them what the resolution 
was [viz., that Russell and Haddick should have the command 
of tlie fleet with some great noble as partner imth theni] Sir 
Thomas grew as pale as death, and told me, * that the cus- 
tom was that they [the lords of the admiralty] used to recom- 
mend, and that they were to answer for the persons, since 
they were to give them the commissions, and did not know 
but what they might be called to account in parliament 
Lord-president answered and argued with them. At last, 
sir Thomas Lee came to say plainly, ^ Haddick was the 
man they did not like.' He added, afterwards, ^^ I might 
give a commission if I liked, but they could not.' TVhen I 
saw he taUtt long, and insisted upon their privilege, I said, 
* I perceived, then, that the king had given away his own 
power, and could not make an admiral, which the admi- 
ralty did not like I' Sir Thomas Lee answered, ' No ; no 
more he can't !' I was ready to say, ' Then the king should 
give the commission to such as would not dispute with him.' 
but I did not, though I must confess I was heartily angry. 

*^ It may be, I am in the wrong : but, as yet, I cannoi: 
think so. Lord-president, after more discourse, desired 
them to retire." 

The blunt answer of sir Thomas Lee could not be di- 

1 Dalrymple's Appendix, Part iL» p. 148. 
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gested by the queen, who soon found that he was set on by 
ner fiiend Russell, whose hatred to sir Richard Haddick 
Was equal to that of sir Thomas Lee. The next step taken 
by the lords of the admiralty was a downright refusal to sign 
the commission. - Carmarthen, the lord-president, brought 
this inteUigence to the queen. He was, or pretended to 
be, in a very great rage. The observations her majesty 
made' on his angiy demeanour, display good sense, and 
command of temper : ^^I (zskt lord president what answer 
was to be sent; he was veiy angry, and talkt&t a great 
rate; but I stopped him and told him ^I was angry 
enough, and desired he would not be too much so, for I did 
Dot believe it a proper time.' Lord-president answered, 
'The best answer he could give from me was, that they, 
the lords of the admiralty, would do well to consider of it.' 
I desired he would add, ^That I could not change my 
inind, if it were proper to say so much.' He said, ' It was 
rather too little.' 

'^ I saw Mr. Russell this morning, and I found him very 
much out of humour; he excused sir Thomas Lee, and 
would not believe he had said such a thing as I told you. 
I said, ' Indeed that he had angered me vfery much,' but he 
[Russell] endeavoured to talk it over. He said, ' that Had- 
dick was not acceptable to them, because they believed lord 
Nottingham had recommended him, and they did not like 
that' I saw Russell shifted off signing the commission, 
and indeed, I never saw him out of humour before. There 
was company by, so I had not a fair opportunity of saying 
more to him ; only he prest naming lord Shrewsbuiy for a 
third, [as joint admiral of thejleety"] as the best means to 
allay all these things. But as I had not time or conveni- 
ence to say more to him then, I was fain to leave off at a 
place I would have said more upon. This I had the oppor- 

> Dalrymple's Appendix, Part iL, p. 148. 
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tunity of doing this morning to lord Marlboiongh, who 
Cftme to me about the same thing. I told him why I 
should be unwilling to name Sbrewsbuiy mjseli^ ^for I 
thought it would not be proper for me, by any means, to 
name a person, who had quitted [t. e^ resigned office\ just 
upon your going away, though I was persuaded you would 
trust him, and had a good opinion of him ; yet &r me to 
take upon me alone, (for we concluded none would be for 
it, but those only who are trusted with the secret,^ I mean 
lord Marl and Mr. Russell, and lord Cham,) for me, I say, 
now so to name him, [Shrewsbury,] without being assured 
from yourself of your approbation, I thought not proper.^ 

The queen's pique that Shrewsbury should have resigned 
office, just at the time when he had an opportunity of assist- 
ing her in leigning, is, perhaps, af^rent here. The rest 
of her detail of passing events is full of interesting indi- 
vidual particulars of her thoughts and feelings at this trying 
epoch : 

'^ I pray God send you here quickly, for besides the desire 
I have to see you for my own sake, (which is not now to be 
named,) I see all breaking out into flames. Lord Steward 
[Devonshire] wad with me this afternoon from sir Thomas 
Lee, to excuse himself to me. He said * The reason was 
because he saw this [the appointment of Haddick] was a 
business between two or three — a concerted thing — and 
that made him, he could not consent.' I told him [Devon- 
shire] ^ he himself could have assured sir Thcnnas Lee it 
was your own orders, in your letter from you to me.' At 
which, he shi^ed his head." 

" I €ukt, ' if he, or sir Thomas Lee, did not believe me ?^ 
He said, * Sir Thomas Lee thought that Haddick was im- 

> What the secret was it not very clear ; in all pn>bahU!ty it was that king^ 
William was exceedingly desirous for Shrewsbury again to take office, let that 
office be whatsoever he chose. It seems very odd that a courtier of rank not 
bred to the naval profession, should be solicited to command a fleet, but such 
were the customs of that day. 
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posed on the king; I said, 'I did not beliere timi was so* 
easy!' 'I mean' — said lord {DeoonMre) — ^^ recommended 
by persons they don't much like.' * Indeed, my lord, if 
ti)ey only dislike sir R. Haddick because he is i»c(»n* 
mended by such as they don't approve, it will only confirm 
me in tl^ belief that he is a fit man, anoe they make do* 
other objection i^^ainst him. I confess,' said I, * my ioxd^ 
I was very angry at what sir Thomas Lee said yesteiday ;. 
but this is to make me more so, since I see 'tis not reascm 
but pasaon makes sir T. Lee speak thus.' Upon whidi» 
we [the queen and lord Devonshire!^ ieU into discourse of dke 
divisions \_quarreh in council]^ which we both lamented, and 
I think wie were both aogry, though not with one another* 
He complained * that people were too much hdieved tiMt 
mghtnoitio be so, and we could not agree.' I i^uldnevea: 
have done, should I my [repeat] all I hear on such matteia 
but what I hav« said, I think absolutely necessary iox you 
to know. K I have been too angry, I am sorry lor it I 
don't believe I am easily prov(d:ed, but I think I had 
reason. If I may say so, I do not think people should be 
humoured to tiiis degree. Mr. Russell again desired the 
duke of Grafton should not be in [L e., tVt the i^ammand of 
tke^et]^ and lord Nottingham, who was one of those who 
mentioned him before, desired me to let you know he is 
concerned at having mentioned him, having since been in- 
formed bow unfit he is." 

On account of his rude and brutal manners, which exas- 
perated every one with whom he came in contact, the queen, 
who had wished this illegitimate cousin of hers to be em- 
ployed, that be might "become good for something," now 
shrank from the responsibility of her recommendation. She 
continues thus : " One thing more I must desire to know 
positively, which is about Kensington, whether jou will go 
there, though my chamber is not ready. Your own apart- 
ment, lord Portland's, Mr. Overkirk's, and lady Darhfs 
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are done; but mine impossible to be used, and nobody 
else's lodgings ready. The air there is now free from 
smoke, but your closet as yet smells of paint, for which I 
tmU ask pardon when I see you. This is the true state of 
your two houses, but if you will go lye only at Kensington, 
for I suppode your business will keep you here [i. e., at 
Whitehall] all day, pray let me know. You may be sure I 
shall be very willing to suffer any inconvenience for the 
sake of your dear company, and I wish I qould suffer it all. 
for I deserve it, being something in fault, though I have 
excuses which are not lies." 

"I hope,"* concludes the queen, "this long letter may 
meet you so near that you may bring your own answer ; if 
not, if you love me, either write me a particular answer 
yourself, or let lord Portland do it for you. You see the 
necessity of it for the public; do a little also for my private 
«atis&ction, who love you much more than my own Ufe.^ 

The succeeding letter is wholly devoted to the personal 
^nd private arrangements of the royal pair : 

" QuBBN Mart to Kino William.^ 

« WbitehaU, Aug. 5, N. S., (July 25, 0. S.) 1690. 
** Last night I received yoars from Benit Bridge, by which I find yoa de- 
signed to snmmon Waterford again last Monday, I beseech God give yon good 
success, and send yon safe and quickly home. There was an order taken 
yesterday in council for the j^rorogueing the parliament for three weeks. 
% have been this evening at Kensington, for though I did believe you 
would not be willing to stay at Whitehall, yet what you write me word, makes 
me in a million of fears, especially since I must needs confess my fault that I 
have not been pressing enough till it was too late.'' 

King William had certainly written a sharp reproof to 
his loving spouse on the subject of Kensington Palace not 
being ready for his reception. How humbly she asked 
pardon for his closet at Kensington smelling of paint, has 
been shown in the preceding letter. It was rather unrea- 
sonable of the king, who only left her in the middle of June, 

1 Dairy mple's Appendix, Part ii., p. 150. 
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to expect that, with an exhausted treasury, his queen could 
prepare his palace for his reception in the first days of 
August; therefore her apology and extreme humiliation for 
the non-performance of impossibilities — especially in asking 
pardon for smells for which the house-painter and his paint- 
ing-pots were alone accountable — seem somewhat slavish. 
The rest of her letter is couched in the same prostration 
of spirit: 

" The outside of the house (at Kensington) is the ^ddlin(/ 
work, which takes up more time than one can imagine ; 
and while the schafolds are up, the windows must be 
boarded up, but as soon as that is done, your own apart- 
ments may be furnished ; and though mine cannot possibly 
be ready yet awhile, I have found out a way, if you please, 
which is, that I may make use of lord Portland's, and he It/ 
in some other rooms ; we [i. e., she and the king] may /y 
in your chamber, and I go throw the councill-roora down, 
or els dress me there ; and as I suppose yoiu: business will 
bring you often to town, so I must take such time to sed 
company here; and that part of the family which can't 
come there, must stay here ; for 'tis no matter what incon- 
veniency^ any els suffers for your dear sake : I think this 
way the only one yourself will have, will be my lying in 
your chamber, which you know I can make as easy to you 
as may be. Our being there (at Kensington) will certainly 
forward the work* I hope this letter will not come to your 
hands, but that you will be on your way hither before this. 
My greatest fear is for your closets here ; but if you con- 
sider how much sooner you come back than any one durst 
have hoped, you will forgive me, and I can't but be extreme 
glad to be so deceived. 

"God in his mercy send us a happy meeting, and a 
quick one, for which I am more impatient than I can pos« 
sibly express !" 

Although extremely interesting as a transcript of queen 
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Mary's private feelings, and affording an amusing view of 
her domestic arrangements and expedients, the foregoing 
narrative presents us with the most faulty specimen of her 
orthography and phraseology which has been as yet dis- 
covered. Those of our readers who are familiar with the 
epistolary literature of the seventeenth century, will con- 
sider Mary's letters in general as wonderful productions, not 
only on account of the good sense and graphic power of 
expressing what she has to say, whether in dialogue or nar- 
rative, but as presenting occasionally good specimens of the 
familiar English of her era. It may be observed, that her 
majesty was in advance of Steele and Addison, and of the 
dramatists of her day, who wrote you wasy instead of you 
toere. She generally uses her subjunctives correctly; and 
her sentences, however hurriedly written, have a logical con- 
nexion in their divisions. 

Throughout this mass of voluminous correspondence, not 
a word occurs regarding the princess Anne, nor does the 
queen ever allude to her nephew and heir-presumptive, the 
infant duke of Gloucester, then twelve months of age. The 
hatred that was brooding in the minds of queen Mary and 
her sister had not yet burst into open flame ; they still 
observed the decencies of dislike, had ceremonious meetings 
and formal leave-takings, when courtly etiquette required 
them. The princess having discovered that Craven-house 
was too small for her son's nursery, the queen condescended 
to accompany her to look at Campden-house,^ situated (as 
the remains of it are at present) behind Kensington-palace. 
The princess considered that its vicinity would be conve- 
nient for the queen to see her godson and nephew at plea- 
sure, when her majesty took up her abode at the new-built 
palace ; she therefore hired Campden-house for her nursery, 
at an enormous rental, of Mr. Bertie, the guardian of young 

1 Like most ancient seats near London, this relic (it is said) has been 
doomed by the building mania to destruction. . Indeed, the old gateway, sur- 
mounted by the supporters of the Noel family, has been demolished while 
these sheets were in progress. 
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Noel, to whom the house belonged. Here the infant 
duke of Gloucester was established/ and his improved 
health showed the salubrity of the site the queen and his 
mother had chosen. 

The queen continued to devote a large portion of her 
time to epistolary communication with her absent husband ; 
his replies have been vainly sought, yet from the remaining 
specimens of his letters, their absence is perhaps no great 
historical loss^ as it is doubtful whether his majesty ever 
wrote a narrative letter in his life. His enormous hand- 
writing spreads far and wide over his paper, as if to prevent 
the introduction of much matter, and this habit was ac- 
quired as an adult ; for his hand, in his boyish letters to his 
uncle Charles, in the State Paper OflSce, is not quite so large 
as children's writing in general. Few of his notes consist 
of more than two or three prettily turned French sentences, 
from which it is scarcely possible to extract any individual 
information ; in consequence, it may be observed, that her 
majesty was often in great perplexity to know his wishes and 
intentions. The following letter from the king, written 
throi^hout by his own hand, to the earl of Devonshire, 
then one of the council of nine, belongs to this period. The 
original is in French, it contains more matter than any other 
extant, from William's pen, excepting the wrathful one re- 
lating to Dr. Covel's transgressions.* The present docu- 
ment, hitherto inedited, is in answer to " a compliment" on 
the king\ wound, previously sent to Ireland, by the lord- 
steward of the household, the earl of Devonshire : 

" William III. to the Earl of Devonshire.' 

" At the Camp of Welles, this July 17. 
" I am verj nrach obliged by the part that yoa take in what concenis my 

^ Memoin of the young doke of Gloucester, by Lewis Jenkins. 
.2 Quoted in toI. ix., in Mary's Life, as princess of Orange. 
' Holograph Letter from William III. to the first duke of Devonshire, (then 
earl,) lord steward of the household., From the family papers of his grace the 
duke of DeTonshire. 

k2 
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person, aad the advantage^ that I have gained over my enemies.- The mitr- 
fortune that has befallen my fleet' has sensibly touched ine, but I hope that it 
"will soon be in a state to put to sea. It will be necessary to chastise severely 
those who have not done their duty.* 

** If it had been possible without abandoning all here, I should have set out 
as soon as yesterday morning when I received your despatches, but without 
losing all the advantages I have gained, I cannot leave the army for five or 
six days. Of this, I have written to the queen and to the lords of the com- 
mittee, to whom I refer yon, and hope very soon to have the satisfaction of 
seeing you, and of assuring you of my constant friendship and esteem, on 
which you may entirely rely. 

** William R,*' 

The absence of nomenclature is a curious feature in this 
epistle of the rojal diplomatist. No one is named in it but 
the queen, although he refers to several persons. No place 
is mentioned, yet he alludes to the battle of the Bojne, the 
defeat at La Hogue, and the court-martial pending at Sheer- 
ness on lord Torrington. 

From the contents of the royal missive from the seat of 
war, lord Devonshire concluded that queen Mary would be 
forced to postpone a grand ball for which the palace was in 
preparation. Uer majesty meant, by this festival, to celebrate 
the king's victory of the Boyne, and his return to England. 
For purposes either of her royal pleasure or policy, the 
queen had been indefatigable in giving balls at Whitehall, 
during the king's absence. The earl of Devonshire, her 
high-steward, notwithstanding his known taste for these 
diversions, required a respite. Other troubles annoyed the 
lord-steward — the ladies of the queen's "court danced awk- 
wardly, and there were more ladies than gentlemen. Some 
of the young nobles were fighting in Ireland against the 
queen's father, some were fighting for him, others were 
exiled for maintaining his cause, and not a few of the best 
beaux were incarcerated by the queen's warrants in the 
Tower. However, her majesty had expressed her parti- 

1 Battle of the Boyne. < King James II. and the French. 

* Loss of the battle off Beachy Head. * Court-martial on lord Torrington. 
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calar wish that the daughter-in-law of the earl of Devon* 
shire might be present at her grand celebration-ball. The 
royal pleasure was thus notified to that ladj bj her mother- 
in-law, lady Devonshire.^ 

^' The Countess of Devonshire to Lady Cavendish,^ (daughter to 

Rachel, Ladt Russell.) 

(Saturday.) 
" I am very glad to hear by Mr. Woolman, sot only of yoar good health, but 
that I Bball see you sooner than you seemed to intend I should. You may still he 
to time, as the queen desires, for the ball, for nobody can tell when it ^ill be, 
the king's coming not being so soon as was expected. I hope there will be a 
respite too in %« dancings at Whitehall, till it be for the great ball— yet there 
is more ladies than men, and worse dancers than them they have found, can 
hardly be met with. Mrs. Moone danced rather worse than better than she 
did last year. My lord is come from Newmarket ; my head aches, so I leave 
fietty,3 dear daughter, to end my letter with what news she knows." 

[Betty's conclusion.] 

" I hope you will pardon my not answering yours at this present, but you 
may belicTe that I am very full of business when I fail it. We have danced 
very often at Whitehall, where you are wanting extremely, there being not 
above one or two tolerable dancers, and as for myself, I am worse at it than 
last year. We are just going to supper. I believe this would hardly past 
with you for a letter if I should say more, so I will only desire you to give 
my humble service to my lady Ross. I am very sorry to hear by Mr. Bel man 
that she does not come with you to town." 

Endorsed, ** To the lady Hartington, at Woburn Abbey, in Bedfordshire.'' 

The husband of " lady Ross" here mentioned is the same 
lord Ross who, it will be remembered, was then the 
object of queen Mary's particular displeasure. Her majesty, 
in a letter quoted a few pages back, we have seen express 
her lively displeasure, that the powerful families of Devon- 
shire and Bolton had successfully prevented her from incar- 
cerating lord Ross in the Tower, on her mere privy-council 
warrant. 

' The hand is very large and masculine, but, as the letter is signed E. Devon- 
shire, and her lord is mentioned, it must be written by the countess. 
' Family Papers of his grace Ihe duke of Devonshire. 

* Probably lady Elizabeth Cavendish, youngest daughter to the earl and 
4X>untess of Devonshire. 
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The queen's hopes of the return of her husband^ which 
had been lively at the beginning of July, were now deferred 
from week to weeL Success had turned in Ireland against 
the protestant party. The defence of Limerick by the 
Jacobite genersd^ Sarsfield^ rivalled in desperation that of 
Londonderry, in the preceding year, by the Calvinist 
minister. Walker ; an equal number of William's highly- 
disciplined soldiers fell in the siege as king James had lost 
of the half-armed Lish militia at the passage of the Boyne. 
The protestants of Ireland had been discouraged by the 
speech that broke from the ungrateful lips of the Orange 
king. When one of them told him, in a tone of lamentation, 
*^ that parson Walker was among the slain in the melee at 
the Boyne," **Why did the fool go there?" was the best 
tribute king William gave to the memory of the valiant 
partisan, to whom he owed Ireland. The reverend gentle- 
man had given his aid at the Boyne, in the expectation of 
gaining further renown in regular war&re, and the regi- 
mental king scorned all gloiy that had not been at drill. 

William remained unwillingly in Ireland, witnessing the 
waste of his army in the fiital trenches of Limerick. His 
passage home was by no means an easy matter; for the 
victorious French fleets not only rode triumphantly in the 
English channel, but in that of St. George, rendering dan- 
gerous the communication between England and Ireland. 

The queen's letters continued to describe the diflSculties 
which beset her at the helm of government. Her next 
epistle details the feuds and factions regarding the command 
of the fleet : 

Queen Mart to King William.^ 
♦* Whitehall, Aug. 9 N. S., (July 30, O. S.,) 1690. 
*^ You will not wonder that I did not write last night, when you know that 
at noon I received yours, by Mr. Butler, whose face I shall love to see ever 
hereafter, since he has come twice with such good news. That he brought 

* Dalrymple's Appendix, Part ii., p. 151, 
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yesterday was so welcome to me, that I wont go about expreMing it, tinoe 
'tis impossible; Bat (for my misfortane), I have now another reason to be 
glad of yoar coming, and a very strong one (if compared to anything but the 
kindness I have for yonr dear self), and that is the divisions, which, to my 
thinking, increase here daily, or at least appear more and more to me. The 
business of the eommission is again pot oflf by Mr. Russell." 

Points of precedence had to be settled between the ad- 
mirals, Killigrew and sir John Ashb j, before sir R. Haddick 
coald accept the promotion the queen designed him. Her 
majesty, in discussing the affair with Russell^ again men- 
tioned her displeasure against sir T. Lee : — 

^ Russell went to excuse him (Lee)," she continues. " I 
said, * that I must own to him, that were I in your place, I 
would not have borne his (sir Thomas Lee's) answer, but 
when he had in a manner refused to sign the commission, 
I ^ould have put it into such hands as would have done it' 
Mr. Russell said, < He hoped I would not think of doing it 
now*' I told him, * No, he might be sure in your absence 
I would not think of anything of that nature, especially not 
without your orders for it' At my coming from council, I 
was told of Mr. Butler's being come, [this was the messenger 
with Mng WiltianCs letters ;'\ he soon brought me your letters, 
and though I was in hourly expectation, yet being sure you 
were coming did really transport me so, that I have hardly 
recovered it yet, and there's such a joy everywhere, that 
'tis not to be exprest." 

^^I went, last night, to Kensington, and will go again by 
and by. They promise me all shall be ready by Tuesday 
next, and this is Wednesday. That is the night, [the en-- 
suing Tuesday ^1 by Mr. BuUer's reckoning, that with a fair 
wind you may be here,^ though I think, by your dear letter, 
it IS possible you may come a day sooner. At most, if you 
lye here, [i. e., at WhitehaU^ two nights, the third, you may 
eertainly, if it please God, be at Kensington. I will do my 

1 The king delayed bis retnrn till a month afterwards. 
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endeavoar that it may be sooner^ but one nighty I reckoa 
you will be content to lie here. I writ you word in my 
last, how I thought you might shift at Kensington, without 
my chamber, but I have thought since to set up a bed 
(which is already ordered) in the council chamber, and that 
I can dress me in lord Portland^ and use his closet M. 
Neinburg is gone to get other rooms for him ; thus I think 
we may shift for a fortnight, in which time I hope my own 
[chamber] will be ready ; they promise it sooner. 

" This letter will, I hope, meet you at Chester, it shall 
stay for you there, so that if there be anything else you 
would have done, do but let me know it by one word, and 
you shall find it so, if it be in my power. 

^^ I have one thing to beg, which is, that if it be possible, 
I may come and meet you on the road, either where you 
desire, or anywhere else, for I do so long to see you, that I 
am sure had you as much mind to see your poor wife agcdn^ 
you would propose it; but do as you please, I will say no 
more, but that I love you so much it cannot increase, else 
I am sure it would." 

There is a little tender reproach implied in the con« 
eluding sentence ; perhaps Mary thought of Elizabeth Vil- 
liers, and wished to prevent her from holding a first con- 
ference with her husband. However, neither the queen 
nor her rival were to meet William so soon as was expected. 
His next letter declared that his return was delayed, on 
which intelligence her majesty thus expresses herself in her 
next letter,* dated "Whitehall, Aug. ^, 1690.— Unless I 
could express the joy I had at the thoughts of your coming, 
it will be vain to undertake telling you of the disappoint- 
ment 'tis to me, you do not come so soon." 

" I begin to be in great pain lest you should be in the 
storm a Thursday night, which I am told was great, though 

1 Dalrymple's Apiiendiz, Part ii., p. 153. 
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its being a father side of the house, hindered my hearing 
it, bat was soon delivered by your letter of the 29th from 
Ch.^ I confess I deserve such a stop to my joy, [i. e., the 
delay of the hinges return] since may be it was too great, and 
I not thankful enough to God, and we are here apt to be 
too vain upon so quick a success. But I have mortification 
enough to think that your dear person may be again exposed 
at the passage of the Shannon, as it was at that of the 
Boyne ; this is what goes to my heart ; but yet I see the 
reasons for it so good, that I will not murmur, for certainly 
the glory would be greater to terminate the war this sum* 
mer, and the people here are much better pleased than if 
they must furnish next year for the same thing again* 
Upon these considerations I ought to be satisfied, and I 
indll endeavour, as much as may be, to submit to the will of 
God and your judgment ; but you must forgive a poor toife, 
who loves you so dearly y if I cavHt do it toith dry eyes. 

" Since it has pleased God so wonderfully to preserve 
you all your life, and so miraculously now, I need not 
doubt but he will still preserve you ; yet let me beg of you 
not to expose yourself unnecessarily — that will be too much 
tempting that Providence which I hope will still watch over 
you." 

^* Mr. Russell is gone down to the fleet last Thursday, to 
hasten, as much as may be, all things there, and will be back 
a Monday 9 when there is a great council appointed. I don't 
doubt but this commission will find many obstacles, and this 
(naming Killigrew) among such as don't like him, will be 
called in question, as well as the other two (?. e., Ashby and 
HaddicK) ; and I shall hear again 'tis a thing agreed among 
two or three." 

' Chapelford, where William's head-qaarters were at that instant, is pro- 
bably the place indicated by this contraction. The queen usually contracts 
proper names, thus, lord Nottingham, is always lord Nott. ; Pembroke, lord 
Pern. ; Marlborough, Marl. ; Feversham, Fev. ; lord Chamberlain, Cham., &c. 
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'^ I will not write, now, no more than I vsed to do wliat 
others can ^ and indeed I am fit for nothing this day, my 
heart is so opprest, I don\ know what to do." 

" I have been at Kensington for some hours' quiet, to- 
morrow being the first Sunday of the month, and have 
made use of lord Pordand's closet, as I told you in my last 
I would. The house [Kensington Palace] would have 
been ready by Tuesday night, and I hope will be in better 
order now ; at least, it shall not be my fiiult if it is not. I 
shall be very impatient to hear again firom you, till when, I 
shall be in perpetual pain and trouble, which I think you 
can't wonder at, knowing that you are dearer to me than 
my Ufe." 

The cabals in the two councils, relative to the command 
of the beaten and disgraced fleet of England, continued to 
harass the queen. The fine navy her father had formed for 
his destroyers was at the command of Mary — ^at least, all 
that remained of it froux the two disastrous defeats that 
had followed her accession. But the harpies of corrup- 
tion had rushed in ; the vigilant eye, which watched over 
the proper appointment of stores and necessaries, was dis- 
tant; the elective sovereigns diu^t not complain of the 
peculations which had become systematic. The English 
fleet was degraded, not for want of brave hearts and hands, 
aud fine ships, but because all the civilians concerned in 
finding stores, ammunition, provision, and pay, pilfered 
daringly ; the consequence was, that none of James's former 
sea-captains could be induced to take a command, which 
must perforce end in disgrace, when the British navy came 
in collision with the w^ell-appointed ships which Louis XI V^. 
had been raising for the last twenty years. 

1 So written by the queeo. In her hurry and trouble of mind, she has 
fiiiled to express her meaning clearly, vhich is, *' I will not now write to you 
anything which can be written by others, fw, indeed, I am £t for nothing 
to-day/' &c &c. 
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Qaeen Mary was fiilly justified by her husband in the 
displeasure she had expressed at the insolence of sir Thomas 
Lee. She expresses hersatis&ction at finding that the king 
viewed the affix>nt in the same light as herself in the fol* 
lowing manner : — 

Qttken Mary to Kino William. 

<< Whitehall, Aug. ^, 1690. 
" Last night I received yoars of the 3rd of July, and with great satisfaction 
that it was plain, you approving of my anger is a great ease to me, and I hope 
may make things go on the better, if it be possible, though great pains are 
taken to hinder the persons named from serving at an,^ or from agreeing, but 
I hope to UtUe purpose/' 

In order to deprive sir Richard Haddick of the royal 
favour, a Dutchman, of the queen's household, was employed 
to tell her sir Richard railed furiously at everything Dutch^ 
The queen had him called to account for it ; and afterwards 
wrote to the king, that she considered he had cleared himself* 
She mentioned, that lord Torrington had very earnestly 
demanded his trial, but doubted whether his acquittal would 
not greatly incense the Dutch at that time.' A scheme she 
alludes to for the delay of his trial, comes the nearest to 
unrighteous diplomacy of any portion of these letters ; for 
if the Englishman deserved his acquittal, he had a right 
to it, whether the Dutch approved of it or not 

" I should not write you this thought of mine, if I did 

^ The four were Russell, Haddick, KiUigrew, and Ashby— all, excepting Had- 
dick, were extremely unwilling to take the command the queen offered them, 
and thus to risk the fate of lord Torrington. The historical result of all the 
spleen's aaxions deliberations, was, that Torrington was sent to the Tower on 
the 9th of August, and Haddick, KiUigrew, and Ashby appointed joint admi- 
rals of the fleet. Russell positively refused serving with Haddick, having 
an intrigue on foot to advance Marlborough's brother, captain Churchill, 
over the heads of the veterans, as vrill be shown in the queen's succeeding 
letters. 

' The Dutch navy was most sevei*ely handled by the French ; the Dutch ac- 
cused Torrington of remaining passive, and seeing with pleasure the French 
contest the day witb them. But the bad state of the English fleet is most 
evident by Carmarthen's letter to king William, already mentioned. 
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not find several (of the council) of my mind, which makes 
me apt to believe I am not quite in the virrong ; but tfiat 
you know better ; and you may believe I shall do as much 
as lies in my power to follow your directions in that and all 
things whatever, and .am never so easy as when I have them. 
Judge, then, what a joy it was for me to have your appro- 
bation of my behaviour ; the kind way you express it in, is 
the only comfort I can possibly have in your absence. 
What other people say I ever suspect, but when you tell 
roe I have done well, I could be almost vain upon it." 

It was this intimate union of purpose and of interest be- 
tween these two sovereigns, and the entire confidence in 
each other, that produced their great worldly prosperity. 
The same result is usually the case where unanimity pre- 
vails between a married pair, in whatever rank of life their 
lot may be cast ; for never was a prophecy, or proverb, more 
divinely true than that pronounced by the Saviour: "A 
house divided against itself shall not stand." 

" I am sure," continues the queen's narrative of events 
'^ I have all the reason in the world to praise God, who has 
sustained me in things so difficult to flesh and blood ; and 
has given me more courage than I could have hoped for. I 
am sure 'tis so great a mercy I can never forget it; we have 
received many — God send us grace to value them as we 
ought ! — but nothing touches people's hearts here enough to 
make them agree ; that would be too much happiness." 

'^Lord Nottingham will give you an account of all things, 
and of some letters, which by great luck are fallen into our 
hands. I have been at Kensington this evening, and made 
it, now, so late, that I am very sleepy, and so can't say 
much more ; I shall only assure you that I shall take all the 
pains I can. Kensington is ready; had you come this 
night, as I did flatter myself you would have done, you 
could have lain there ; that is to say, in the council-chamber, 
and there I fear you must lie when you do come, which 
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God grant may be soon. I must needs tell you on the 
subject, that when it was first known you intended to come 
back, 'twas then said, * What I leave Ireland unconquered 
—•the work unfinished !' Now upon your not coming, 'tis 
wondered whose council this is, and why leave us thus to 
oureelves in our danger ?" 

" Thus people are never satisfied ; but I must not begin 
upon the subject, which would take up volumes, and, as 
much as I was prepared, surprises me to a degree that is 
beyond expression. I have so many several (different) 
things to say to you, if I live to see you, that I fear you 
will never have patience to hear half; but you will not 
wonder if I am surprised at things which, though you are 
used to, are quite new to me." 

" I am very impatient to hear if you are over the Shan- 
non ; that passage frights me. You must excuse me telling 
mj fears ; I love you too much to hide theno, aud that 
makes all dangers seem greater, it may be, than they are. 
I pray God, in his mercy, keep you, and send us a happy 
meeting here on earth first, before we meet in heaven. If 
I could take more pains to deserve your kindness, that 
which you v^rrite would make me do it ; but that has been 
ever so much my desire, that I can't do more for you, nor 
love you better." 

Similar expressions of tenderness pervade her letter, dated 
August V, intermixed with state information and council 
disputes, relative to calling a new parliament, and of the 
bankrupt state of the treasury, of which " sad stories are 
told," the queen says, " by Mr. Hampden,^ which I fear will 
prove tnie." 

* This gentleman was as much concerned in the Revolution of 1688, as his- 
more celehrated ancestor had heen in that of 1640, who declared death 
to be peculiarly welcome when it came on the hattle-field at Chalgrave ; 
bat it came not speedily enough to his descendant, whose own desperate 
"hand committed suicide. His name, as a bribed tool of France, at the time of 
the agitation of the Popish Plot, is disgustingly apparent on Barillon's black 
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QusBN Mart to King William. 

" Whitehall, Aug. y, 1690. 

" I have had no letter from yoa since that of the 3l8t, from Chapelford ; 
"what I loffer by it you cannot imagine. I don't say this by way of complaint, 
for I really believe you write as often as 'tis convenient or necessary, but yet 
I cannot help being extremely desirous of hearing again from you. This pas- 
sage of the river Shannon runs much in my mind, and gives me no quiet, 
night nor day ; I have a million of fears, which are caused by what you 
can't be angry at, and if I were less sensible I should hate myself, though I 
wish I were not wofiarfvUj and yet one can hardly go without t'other— but 
'tis not reasonable I should torment you with any of thii. 

'* Lord Steward [Devonshire] desires me to let you know he has had a letter 
from monsieur et madame de Grammon, about her brother, Mr. Ham[ilton] ; 
they earnestly desire he may be exchanged for lord Mountjoy." 

The celebrated family group thus named by queen Mary 
were all individuals intimately known to her in her youth. 
Madame de Grammon was the beautiful Miss Hamilton, 
who married the profligate fop, count de Grammont He 
resided some time at the court of Charles JL, which (if pos- 
sible) he made worse than he found it. Mr. Hamilton,* 
mentioned by the queen, was the brother of the lady ; he 
is better known as the witty count Antony Hamilton, 
the author whose pen embodied the scandalous reminis- 
cences of his brother-in-law, under the title of Memoires de 
Grammont. Count Antony Hamilton was now a prisoner 
from the battle of the Boyne. He had greatly incensed 
king William by undertaking to induce lord lieutenant 
Tyrconnel to yield up Ireland to him ; and when he had 
obtained all the confidence with which the Whigs could 
trust him, he posted over to Ireland, and did all in his 
power, by pen, interest, or swprd, in the cause of his 
master, king James. A man of delicate honour could not, 

list. — See Dalrymple's copy of the document. Appendix, Part i., p. 316; 
the whole of Barillon's Despatches should be read, likewise, p. 286. The ori- 
ginals are under the care of M. Dumont, a learned contemporary, at Lei 
Jffairei EtrangereSf at Paris. 

' The queen has throughout written his name according to her usual abbre- 
viations. Ham ; but his description as the countess de Grammont's brother 
clearly identifies him. 
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would not, have accepted the confidence of William, or 
acted thus; but a few falsehoods more or less broke no 
squares with the author of the scandalous chronicle afore- 
said ; yet it is strange to find count Antony Hamilton risking 
at once his life and his honour in the service of James U., 
whom he had libelled so viciously, and after his ruin, tool 

When Hamilton was brought into the presence of Wil- 
liam, a prisoner at the Boyne, he was questioned as to the 
forces still maintaining the contest, his answer was doubted^ 
when he maintained it by the asseveration, " On my 
honour." At this, William turned contemptuously away, 
muttering " Honour — on your honour 1" History leaves the 
literary soldier in this very bad predicament ; no one has 
ever noticed that queen Mary interested herself so deeply 
for him, and she continued her letter, excusing herself, 
however, for interfering in the behalf of a man so thoroughly 
on her husband's black list, by her sympathy for the 
sufferings of lord Montjoy's femily, lord Montjoy being then 
a prisoner in the Bastile, but Louis XIV. ofiered to ex- 
change him for Hamilton.* 

"I told lord Devonshire that I knew nothing of Ham[il- 
ton]'s faults, which I see he is very apprehensive the parlia* 
ment will take into consideration if he [Hamilton] be not 
out of their power, but that upon his [lord Devonshire's] 
earnest desire I would let you know it I would have had 
him [Devonshire] write it you himself, but he begs me to 
do it." 

" As for lord Montjoy, I hope you will consider if any- 
thing can be done for him. I can never forget that I pro- 
mised his son's wife to speak to you — and she really died of 

^Montjoy, who was considered the hetd of the protestants in Ireland, 
'vent to France to demonstrate to James II. how impossible it was for Ireland 
to resist William and Mary ; he had been seized and sent to the Bastile by 
Louis XrV., as a punishment for undertaking this mission ; therefore queen 
Mary had every right to interest herself in his behalf. 
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grief, which makes me pity her case ; his family is in a 
miserable way, and I am daily solicited by his eldest 
daughter about him. If you would let lord Portland give 
me some answer to this, I should be very glad, for I can't 
wonder at people's desiring an answer, though I am tor- 
mented myself." 

There is little doubt but that the united interest of the 
queen and the earl of Devonshire, to say nothing of that 
of the fair Grammont, obtained the release of Hamilton, for 
he soon after re-appeared at the court of St Germains. 

*• I have staid," continues the queen, " till I am ready to 
go to bed, and can now put off the sealing of my letter no 
longer. I pray God to give me patience and submission ! 
I want the first exceedingly, but I hope all is well — especially 
your dear self, who I love much better than life." 

The queen was about the same time deeply occupied in 
receiving the confessions of the lords Annandale, Breadal- 
bane, and Ross ; these men were not originally the friends 
of her father, but his enemies, who, with Sir James Mont- 
gomery, had headed the deputation sent to offer her and 
her husband the crown of Scodand, and to receive their 
oaths. These worthies deemed they had not been rewarded 
commensurate with their merits, and therefore joined the 
widely ramified plot against the government, which the 
death of the great Dundee had disorganized in the pre- 
ceding year. According to what might be expected firom 
the treachery of their characters, there was a race between 
these persons as to who should first betray the devoted 
Jacobites, who had unfortunately trusted them. The titled 
informers made a bargain that they were not to be brought 
in personal evidence against their victims. Breadalbane 
incognito waylaid the king^ at Chester, to tell his tale ; 
Annandale came in disguise to the queen for the same pur- 
pose, and, it is said, had an interview with her on the even- 

> Dalrymple's Memoirs. 
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ing of her birth-<lay.^ Ross, (regarding whose imprisonment 
the queen has described a contest between herself and the 
privy-council,) now offered to confess to her all he knew ; 
bat, as be refused to reiterate his confessions as a witness 
against those he had accused, the queen finally committed 
him to the Tower. 

QuEBN Mary to King William. 

" WhitehaU, Aug. ^f , 1690. 
" Ton cannot imagine the miserable condition I was in last night : I think 
if your letter had not come as it did, I should have fallen sick with fear for 
your dear person ; but all that trouble made your news of the French having 
left JJmmeriek the more welcome, I will not say yoar letters, for those are 
eyer so. I am sure this news affords new reason of praising God, since I hope 
it will prevent any more fighting. You speak of your coming back now in a 
way which makes me hope not only that it will be quickly, but that you will 
come willingly, and that is a double joy to me, for before, I confess, I was 
afraid to have seen you dissatisfied when you were here, and that would have 
been very unpleasant, but now, I hope in God to see you soon, and see yoa 
as well pleased as this place will suffer you to be, for I fancy you will find 
people really worse and worse. 

"Lord Steward [the earl of Devonshire]" continues 
Mary, falling into her usual style of narrative, " was with 
me this afternoon, with whom I had a long conversation, 
which will be worth your while knowing when you come, 
but he has made me promise to write you word, noiOy some 
part of it, which is, that he begs you * to consider if you will 
not have a new parliament, for this,' he is sure, * will do no 
^ood ; this,' he says, ' is his opinion.' I see it is a thing they 
are mightily set upon. Lord-president, me thinks, has very 
good arguments to try this [parliament] first, but of all this 
you will judge best when you come." 

" I can't imagine how it comes to pass that you have not 
received my letter of the 26 th July ; I am sure I writ,* and 

^ Dalrymple's Memoirs. It could not have been this year, as her birthday, 
April 30, had occurred before the king went to Ireland. 

^ She did write, and the reader on looking back will see it is a harried, ill- 
-spelled letter, on which some comment has been made. Mary reckons here by 
the New Style. 

VOL. XL L 
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that you will have had it by this time, or else there must 
be some carelessness in it which must be lookt after." 

^^ I have had, this evening, lord Annandale, who is to 
tell ally and then I am to procure a pardon from you, but I 
think I shall not be so easily deceived by him, as I fear 
lord Melvill has been by sir James Montgomery ; but these 
are things to talk of when you come back, which I pray 
God may be very soon. 'Tis the greatest joy in the world 
to hear you are so well. I pray God continue it I" 

" I hope this will meet you upon your way back, so it 
goes by express that it may not miss you. I can't express 
my impatience to see you ; there is nothing greater than 
that which it proceeds from, which will not end but with 
my Ufe." 

The arrival of two Dutchmen in the meantime caused 
her majesty to add, as postscript — 



" I have seen Mr. Hop and Mr. Olderson, but have to say no more. Yoa 
will have an account of the business of the admiralty from lord Nott.'' 



Mr. Hop was ambassador from the Hogan Mogans^ the 
states-general ; the utmost jealousy was excited among the 
other diplomatists, because he had been received with a 
greater number of bows than any of them. Queen Mary 
likewise sent her best coach and horses, with their gayest 
trappings, attended by forty running footmen and pages, to 
fetch Mr. Hop to Whitehall, when he brought his cre- 
dentials.^ 

*' Queen Mary to King William. 

" Whitehall, Aug. fj, 1690. 
" Though I have nothing to say to yon worth writiDg, yet I cannot let any 
express go without doing it, and Mr. Hop, it seems, helieves this business of 
the Swedish ship too considerable to stay till to-morrow. The commissioners 
of the admiralty have resolved to come to me to-morrow, with some names 
for flags. Mr. Russell recommends Churchill and Ellmor, because, he says, 
nothing has been done for them, though they were both trusted when yoa 

* Lamberty. 
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eune owtae, and have ever been very true to your interest ; but I think if it be 
posnble to let them alone till you come, though Mr. Russell seems to think it 
csnnot be delayed. I shall hear (if it must be so) what the other commis- 
sioners think, and do as well as I can.^ 

Had the queen possessed the smallest germ of political 
justice^ she would have recoiled from appointing captain 
Churchill to a place of trust He had^ in the succeeding 
year, been expelled from the House of Commons for his 
peculations, by receiving convoy-money, and had at the 
same time been deprived of the naval command he abused. 
Taking convoy-money of merchant ships, had been sternly 
forbidden by the sea-king, James II., but amoug the evils of 
William and Mary's government, was a most injurious one, 
that convoys were seldom provided, and when they were, 
the captains of the ships of war impoverished the merchant 
by the extortion of convoy-money.* Chiu-chill was brother 
to lord Marlborough, and worthy of the brotherhood ; his 
ship had been the first that deserted king James. Queen 
Mary seems to have considered, that Churchill's service to 
her party, by thus leading the race of treachery, covered a 
multitude of sins. 

At first, king William stood aghast at the rapacity with 
which such men as the Churchills and other patriots of the 
same stamp, flew on the quarry of the public money, which 
had been carefully guarded by the frugality of king James; 
it seemed as if the Revolution had been only effected for 
liberty of theft! 

At that very moment queen Mary h|id suspended the 
Habeas Corpus law; the Tower and other prisons were 
fuU of captives, seized on her mere signature. The summer 

I A petition to the House of Commons from the London merchants, pre- 
sented Nov. 14fch, 1689, proves that in the first year of the revolution, one 
hundred merchant ships, worth 600,000/., were lost for want of convoys, o 
by the corruption of the naval captains. Captain Churchill's conduct appeared 
in such a light, that he was expeUed the house four days after. — See Journals 
of the House of Commons, 1689. 

l2 
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circuits of the itinerary justices were delayed at her dictum. 
English soldiers and seamen were subjected to the horrors 
of the lash^ and many milliQns of debt, besides enormous 
outlays had been incurred rince her father's deposition. All 
this was submitted to by the well meaning people, suppos- 
ing these portentous measures were eflPected by the united 
wisdom of parliament. 

The present system of military punishments can be traced 
no farther back than the era of William and Mary, Two 
Scotch regiments, commanded by lord Dumbarton at the 
revolution, refused to submit to William after James 11. had 
dismissed them, and unfurling their standards, commenced 
a bold march to Scotland; but, unfortunately for them- 
selves, encumbered their progress home with four cannons, 
because these instruments of destruction had originally 
belonged to Edinburgh-castle. William IIL caused the 
regiments to be pursued and to be surrounded. To make 
vengeance legal on these soldiers, the Mutiny Bill was 
brought into parliament by the ministers of William and 
Mary ;* the result was, that British soldiers were, whether 
serving in these islands or abroad, subjected to the punish- 
ments which prevailed among William's foreign mercenaries 
— the wickedest and cruellest troops that England had ever 
seen, as Ireland knew full well. 

When king William was armed with the terrific power 
given by the Mutiny Bill, he broke the loyal Scotch regi- 
ments, gave the officers leave to go wheresoever they 
pleased, and distributed the unfortunate common-soldiers 
among his troops ; the most resolute he sent to Flanders, 
where if they were not flogged to death, it was no fault of 
the Mutiny Bill and the Dutch code which had superseded 
that of St. George.* Stranger innovations even than these 
took place in this free country. Among the Somers Tracts 

' Dalrymple's History of the Kevolution. 
' It is acknowledged by the gOYerament, in a AIS. requisition to the council 
ol Scotland, that '* these regiments having lost all their men by death and 
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in the British Museum, there is a complaint diat the govern-* 
ment in 1690, not content with instituting a sharp press of 
men for both army and navy, actually forced women into 
the service of the camp and into the navy, at the rate of 
tea for every ship of war, as nurses, sempstresses, and 
laundresses. The atrocities to which such a system natu- 
rally gave rise, need no comment, but lead at least to the 
conclusion, that if the Dutch prince were a liberator, it was 
not over every class of the British people that his blessings 
were diffused. 

Queen Mary, in her next letter, flattered her husband's 
known tastes, by. depreciating Whitehall, the palace of her 
ancestors: — 

" I have been this day to Kensington, which looks really 
very well, at least to a poor body like me, who have been 
so long condemned to this places and see nothing but wall 
and water. I have received a letter from lord Dursley, 
who I suppose will write of the same thing to yourself, and 
therefore I shall not do it. I am very impatient for another 
letter, hoping that will bring me the news of your coming 
back; 'tis impossible to believe how impatient I am for 
that, nor how much I love you, which will not end but 
with my life." 

The succeeding letter is wholly personal : — 

** QusBN Mart to Kino William. 

" WhitehaU, Aug. f}, 1690. 
" I only yrrite for fashion's sake, for I reaUy have nothing in the world to 
njf yet I am resolved never to miss an opportunity of doing it while I live, 

defertion in Flanders, more recruits must be sent/' The Scotch tradition is, 
that resisting these new laws, the soldiers were all tortured to death with the 
Issh. The extract, with other Talnable matter, was obtained through the 
eonrteoos permission of W. Pitt Dundas, Esq., from the Boyal Records of Scot- 
land. Privy Council Books MS., Edinburgh. The code of St. George is in 
intelligible language ; it may be seen in the Foedera, that there was no flog- 
ging in the days of the Plantagenets. Captain Marryat, in one of his briU 
liaat naval sketches, is the first person who has ever traced this anti- 
national cruelty to the Dutch king. 
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To-morrow, I ftm to go to the grett ooancil [priTy-coiineil J where ray lord 
mayor and aldermen are to come to he thanked for their two regiments and 
released of them ; when that is over, I go, if it please God, to Hampton Court, 
which I fear will not be much advanced. 

'< It has been soch a storm of rain and wind this whole day, that I thanit 
God with my whole heart that you could not be near the sea. I hope the ill 
weather will spend itself now, that when you do come, you may have a qoick 
passage. 

** I have seen Mr. Zulestein to-day, who is so tanned that he frights me.'' 

Zulestein is the same person whose marriage with Mary 
Worth caused queen Mary so much trouble in her youth; 
he was the beau of the Dutch court, and having made the 
Irish campaign with the king, had injured his fine com- 
plexion, which is rather affectedly mentioned by the queen. 
He was inseparable from the king, unless despatched on 
some mission wherein his diplomatic cunning was indis- 
pensable : 

**I was heartily glad to see him," continues the queen, 
" believing you would not have sent him here, but that you 
resolved soon to follow. Adieu I continue to love me, and 
I shall be happy, and 'tis the only thing that can make 
me so." 

QxTEBK Mart to King William. 

" WhitehaU, Aag. ff , 1690. 
*' This time I write vnth a hetter heart than the last, because it goes 
hy an express which mast find you out, — may be, the common post will not. 
I have a paper to send you, which lord Nottingham is to copy, which is what 
lord Annandale has made sir William Loekart (Lodchart) write, because be 
was not willing it should be seen in his own hand." 

"I think I writ you word," continues her majesty's nar- 
rative of current events, "or should have done, that he 
(lord Annandale) sent by his wife to sir William that he 
would surrender himself, if he might be sure not to be 
made an evidence of. Upon which, sir William drew up 
conditions that he should tell ally and then he should be made 
no evidence^ and has my word to get your pardon ; I think I 
writ you this before ; but to be short, he is come in, and I 
have spoke twice with him." 
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*^ Lord Annandale told me, that after the time the papers 
were burnt, (wherewith this ends,) sir James Montgomery 
proposed sending a second message by the same^ Simson^ 
but he [Annandale] rejected it as much as he durst, but 
was afraid to tell him plainly he would not So having a 
mind to get out of this, he [Annandale] pretended business 
at his own house in the country, but his coldness made sir 
James Montgomery the warmer in it, and assure him that 
he would spend his life and fortune in that interest.^* 
Meaning the interest of her father. 

The result of these private conferences with the queen 
was, that Neal, or Nevill Payne, a Jacobite of low 
degree, should be forced to take upon himself the infamy 
of legal informer regarding the secrets of this Jacobite 
conspiracy, from which detestable task Montgomery, An* 
nandale, Breadalbane, and the rest of the real betrayers, 
had bargained with the queen to be excused. The queen 
and these double traitors, deeming Nevill Payne a plebeian 
^'fellow of no reckoning," had not the most distant idea 
of the high-spirited scorn with which he resisted both 
bribes and torture, and showed to high-born informers how 
a man of the people could keep his oath and his word. 
The dreadful scenes that ensued certainly belong to this 
portion of the queen's government, although they actually 
occurred some days after king William's return to England. 
The queen's letters are worded with such guarded mystery, 
that it is difficult to elicit her part in the work of darkness ; 
bat as the prime minister of Scotland, lord Melville, was at 
her court in England, co-operating with her in guiding 
the whole afiair, and her personal conferences with the real 
"rformers were frequent, it is utterly impossible to acquit 
her of pre-knowledge of the atrocities that ensued.* 

In the paper enclosed by the queen to the king, as the 
confession of lord Annandale to the queen, written by the 

' Dalrymple'f Appendix, Part ii., p. 161« 
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hand of sir W, Lockhart, according to the words of her 
letter above, Nevill Payne is thrice mentioned as being 
present at the Jacobite meeting at the Globe tavern, near 
Northumberland-house, Strand; they were likewise con- 
vened under the Piazzas, Covent Garden, The paper is too 
long and heavy to be inserted here ;* we must be content 
with giving our readers the gist of the queen's part in the 
affair, as briefly as the records of a conspiracy w^hich fill a 
large quarto, will permit. 

Mary again alluded to the mysterious man who encoun- 
tered her spouse at Chester, whom she distinctly named as 
lord Breadalbin. And she thus continues lord Annan* 
dale's revelations : — 

'^ Lord Breadalbin came to see lord Annandale on his 
way to Chester, where he went to meet you ; he told him 
that sir James Montgomery had certainly sent another 
message \i. e., to king James^ her father] but he [Breadalbin] 
was not engaged in it, and he -believed nobody was but lord 
Arran, though he could not be positive that lord Ross was 
not likewise in. This he told me last night, and desires ^ to 
be askit more questions, not knowing but he might remem- 
ber more than he can yet think of.'" 

^^ Thus he seems to deal sincerely, but, to say the truth, 
I think one does not know what to believe, but this I am 
certain off [of] that lord Ross did not keep his word with 
me, much less has sir James Montgomery with lord Mel- 
ville, for he has been in town ever since this day was seven- 
night, and I have heard nothing of him — a plain breach of 
the conditions." 

" I hope in God I shall soon hear from you, 'tis a long 
while since I have, but I am not so uneasie as I was the 

1 PriDted in Dairy mple's Appendix, Part ii., p. 103, and is the same paper, 
the copy of which the queen mentions here as enclosed to the king; for it ia. 
dated the 14th of August, 1690, and endorsed as given hy sir William Lock- 
bart to " her most excellent majesty the queen.'' 
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last time, yet enough to make me wish extremely for a 
letter." 

^^D'Lone^ is to send lord Portland, by this post, a copy of 
a letter from Mr. Friestman, in which you will see what 
need you have of that divine protection, which has hitherto 
80 watched over you, and which only can make me easy 
for your dear sake. The same God who has hitherto so 
preserved you, will, I hope, continue, and grant us a happy 
meeting here, and a blessed one hereafter." 

^^ Farewell ; 'tis too late for me to say any more, but that 
I am ever and intirely yours, and shall be so till death.'* 

The queen, in the continuation of her narrative, affected 
to regret her former days passed in Holland. In a remark- 
able passage, dated Whitehall, August f|, 1690, she says: 
^ Last night, when it was just a week since I had heard from 
you, I received yours of the fj^, after I was a-bed. I was 
extremely glad to find by it you had passed the Shannon, 
but cannot be without fears, since the enemys have still an 
army together, which, though it has once more run away 
from you, may yet grow desperate for aught I know, and 
fight at last These are the things I cannot help fearing, 
and as long as I have these fears, you may believe I can^t 
be easy, yet I must look over them, if possible, or presently 
every body thinks all lost^ 

Thus, the royal countenance was viewed by those who 
habitually studied it as a species of political barometer, from 
which might be learned news of the fate of the Irish cam- 
paign, or the Jacobite plots. Hence arose the imperturb* 
able demeanour which Mary assumed, designedly, as a 
diplomatic mask. 

" This is no small part of my penance, but all must be 
endured as long as it please God, and I have still abundant 
cause to praise him who has given you this new advantage. 
I pray God to continue to bless yoii, and make us all as 

1 Meaning the queen's French secretary D'Alonne. 
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thankful as we ought, but I must own that the thoughts of 
your staying longer is very uneasy to me. God give me 
patience !" 

** I hope you will be so kind as to write oftener, while 
you are away, it is really the only comfort this world affords, 
and if you knew what a joy it is to receive such a kind one 
as your last, you would, by that, better than anything else, 
be able to judge of miTie for you, and the belief that what 
you say on that subject is true, is able to make me bear 
anything." 

*' When I writ last, I was extream sleepy, and so full of 
my Scotch business, that I really forgot Mr. Harbord.*' 

The queen had sent this worthy (who was the hero of 
the anecdote of the standard), to apologize to the Dutch 
for the defeat of their fleet off Beachy Head. Her mes- 
sage of condolence was not very complimentary to the sea- 
men of her country, who, under the flag of her father, had 
so oflen beaten the Dutch. Indeed, English Mary, in this 
whole affair, comported herself much like a Dutchwoman^ 
for, in her condolence, she directly accused her countrymen 
of cowardice, and said, withal, she had sent lord Torrington 
to the Tower.^ She likewise had the Dutch sailors taken 
care of in the hospitals, in preference to the English, which, 
to be sure, was only right in a strange country. The States^ 
in return, sent most affectionate answers, and a supply of 
ships. She continues — 

'^ Harbord wrote to sir R. Southwell, as he told me, but 
he has a great deal to say ; he pleased me extremely to hear 
how much people love me there. When I think ofthaty and 
see what folk do here^ it grieves me too much^ for HolUmd has 
really spoiled me in being so kind to me — that they are so to 
YOU, 'tis no wonder. I wish to God it was the same here I 
but I ask your pardon for this — if I once begin upon this 
subject, I can never have done 1" 

> Dalrymple*8 Appendix, Part ii., p. 163. 
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''To put it out of my head, I must put you once more 
in mind of the eustos rotolarum for lord Fitzharding ; he 
thinks his honour depends on it, since it has been so long 
in his family.'* 

The rest of her letter is taken up with the solicitations of 
Marlborough, that his peculating brother might be made 
an admiral, and for that purpose be put over the head of a 
veteran officer, despite of the protestations of the lord- 
president Carmarthen, 

''Marlborough says,** continues the queen, "that lord- 
president may write to you about one Carter. *Tis like 
enough he will, for he tells me he is a much older officer, and 
tmU quit if others come over his heady and says, * all goes by 
partiality and faction* — as indeed I think 'tis but too plain 
in other things ; how it is in this you are best able to judge. 
I writ you word before, what Mr. Russell said ; you will do 
in it as you please, for I told the commissioners myself, 
that ' I hoped you would be here soon, and that I did not 
see why this matter should not stay for your coming.* And 
so I resolve to leave it, if 'tis possible, but could not refuse 
ffiy lord Marlborough, nor indeed myself, the writing you 
the matter as it is, though he expects I should write in his 
&vour, which, though I would not promise, yet I did make 
him a sort of compliment, after my fashion.^^^ 

What fashion this was, both biographer and reader would 
equally like to know ; but, if we may judge by the preceding 
words, it was not a very sincere one. Queen Mary, however, 
had evidently a hankering to appoint Churchill, broken as 
he was for dishonesty, both by parliament and navy, in pre- 
ference to the brave Carter, who died a few months after- 
wards on the deck of his ship in her cause. The confession 
of sh: John Fenwick, made after her death, names Carter 
^ one of her father's warmest friends ; and, at the same 
time, implicates Marlborough, Russell, and Churchill, as in 

1 Dalrymple*8 Appendix, Part ii., p. 163. 
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correspondence with the Jacobites. It is a strange task to 
compare the letters extant of all these personages ; it is like 
looking into a series of windows, which betray to the 
observer all that passed in those treacherous bosoms, until 
death revealed to them the uselessness of their toils and 
deceits. 

The queen, before she wrote again, was alarmed by the 
vague rumour of one of the daring actions performed by 
Sarsfield, her father's partisan in Ireland, who intercepted 
the supplies of cannons, provisions, and money, which she 
had sent from England for the aid of her husband's troops 
then besieging Limerick : — 

Queen Ma&y to King William. 

" WhitehaU, Aug. fi, 1690. 

'* This is only to let you know that I have received your duplicate of the 
14th, which came hy Waterford, and got hither last night hy nine o'clock. 
There was no time lost in obeying your orders, but I have several remarks to 
make another time." 

'* Sir Robert Southwell's letter speaks of a misfortune to the artillery (which 
he refers to your letter) that is coming^ by Dublin; I cannot imagine the reason 
'tis not come yet, nor can I help being very impatient ybr it [about it]. The 
messenger tells an imperfect story, which makes a great noise in the town [in 
Loudon], and does not lessen the desire for knovnng the truth ; besides, 'tis 
such a comfort to hear from you, that I can't be blamed for wishing it. 

'* This is all I will say to-night, for should I begin to tell my fears that 
you will not be back so soon as I could wish, I should trouble you, and write 
myself asleep, it being late. You know my heart ; I need say nothing of that, 
'tis so entirely yours.'' 

The next day brought the confirmation of the bad news. 
The event was briefly as follows : — ^William had advanced 
to Limerick on August 8th, O.S. Three days after the 
siege commenced, colonel Sarsfield having got intelligence 
that the battering cannon and ammunition were expected 
to arrive in William's camp next morning, went secretly 
out of Limerick, with his forces, and laid an ambush 

1 The queen's ideas are confused between the artillery and her expected 
letter. We find by her succeeding letters, that this *' crois,*^ as she calls it, de- 
layed the taking of Limerick. 
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among the mountains. When the convoy arrived, he made 
a sudden attack, spiked the cannon, and exploded the amma* 
nition ; the Irish, in their eagerness, blew up with it three 
barrels of money, which the queen had sent her husband* 
The uproar alarmed the English camp ; but Sarstield re- 
turned safely back to Limerick.^ 

The queen alludes to this defeat in her despatch' dated 
^'Whitehall, Sep. 1, (Aug. 22,) 1690.— This day at noon, I 
received yours, which came by the way of Dublin, and am 
sorry to see the messenger's news confirmed; but it has 
pleased God to bless you with such continued success, that 
it may be necessary to have some little cross. I hope in 
God this will not prove a main one to the main business,^ 
though it is a terrible thought to me, that your coming is 
put off again for so long time ; I think it so, I'm sure, and 
have great reason every manner of way. I will say nothing 
of what my poor heart suffers, but must tell you, that I am 
now in great pain about the naming of the flags. Mr. 
Russell came to me last night, and said, it would now be 
absolutely necessary. I insisted upon staying till I heard 
from you. He desired to know, * if I had any particular 
reason ?' I told him plainly, ^ that since I could not pre- 
tend to know myself, who were the fittest, it troubled me 
to see all were not of a mind ; that I was told by several 
persons, that there were ancient ofiicers in the fleet, who 
had behaved themselves very well this last time [battle of 
Beachy Head], and would certainly quit if these were pre- 
ferred, so he [Russell] could not blame me if I desired in 
this difficulty to stay for your answer. 

^' To this, Russell answered in more passion than I ever 
saw him, * That Carter and Davis \the senior officers alluded 

^ Dalrymple's Mems. p. 447, collated with Kelly's Contemporary History 
jtablished by the Camden Society. 

^ Dalrymple's Appendix, Part ii., p. 164. 
^ The siege of Limerick ; see Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 164. 
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to] were too pitiful fellows, and very mean seamen, though 
be knew lord president and lord Nottingham had spoken 
for them, and that next summer he would not command 
the fleet if they had flags." 

*^ After a long dispute about this matter, I have put him 
off till the last moment comes, when they are to sail. He 
[Russell] says, ' then he must speak of it to the commis- 
sioners, and hear who will speak against it, by which I 
may judge.' '* 

The matter was for the promotion of the disgraced 
brother of Marlborough to a flag. How strange it is that 
queen Mary did not ui^e the impossibility of placing a 
man, branded as Churchill was, in such a situation ! In 
these days, the public press would have thundered their 
anathemas against such a measure, wheresoever the English 
language was read or spoken. 

" I see lord Marlborough's heart is very much set on this 
matter, and Mr. Russell, as you may see by what I write. 
On t'other side," adds her majesty, " lord-president says, 
* If Churchill have a flag, it will be called the flag by favour^ 
as his brother [Marlborough] is called tlie genjeral by 
favour.^ " 

Marlborough had, as yet, done little to justify, even in the 
eyes of his party, the extraordinary course of prosperity he 
had enjoyed, except by his services as revolutionist Few 
persons, at this period, gave him credit for his skill in military 
tactics, on which his fame was founded in the reign of Anne. 
As for bis personal prowess, that was never greatly boasted, 
even by his warmest admirers. Queen Mary mentions above 
the precise value at which he was rated by the revolutionary 
party, his compeers in 1690 ; and as she avowedly leant to 
the appointment of his peculating brother to an admiral's 
flag, as shown in her letter of August ff, she certainly 
does not speak with the bitterness of opposition. Neither 
does queen Mary ever manifest the slightest enmity to Marl- 
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borough himself in this correspondence. Far from it ; she 
always mentions him with complacency, though she owns 
her dislike to his wife. She continues on the subject of the 
navy : — 

"Lord-president says, *If Churchill have a flag, that 
absolutely this Carter will quit ; he commends him highly ; 
but I must tell you another thing, which is, that he (lord 
president) is mightily dissatisfied with the business of Kin- 
sale.* I see he does not oppose it, for he says, * it is your 
order, and therefore must be obeyed,' but I find he raises 
many difficulties to me ; what he does to others, I cannot 
tell, but among other things, he endeavours to firight me 
by the danger there is of being so exposed, when the fleet 
and 5000 men are gone, which he reckons all the force, 
and tells me how easy it will be then for the French to 
come with only transport ships, and do what they will." 

The victorious French fleet, which had for some weeks 
kept William from returning from Ireland, now began to 
find their rendezvous of Kinsale dangerous, and left the 
Irish coast, and consequently the passage, firee for William III. 
to slip over to England, which he now prepared to do, having 
accepted lord Marlborough's offer, made to the queen,' that 
he would reduce Cork and Kinsale before winter. 

"You will have an account from lord Nottingham,'^ 
proceeds the queen's narrative, " of what has been done 
this day and yesterday. I know you will pity me, and I 
hope will believe that had your letter been less kind, I 
don't know what had become of me. 'Tis that only makes 
me bear all that now so torments me, and I give God 
thanks, every day, for your kindness. 'Tis such a satisfac- 
tion to me, to find you are satisfi/ed with me, that I cannot 
express it, and I do so flatter myself with the hopes of being 
once more ha]^py with you, that that thought alone in this 

1 Kinsale and Cork still held out for her father. 
* Dalrymple's Memoirs, p. 448. 
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Viorld makes me bear all with patience. I pray God pre- 
serve you from the dangers I hear you daily expose your- 
self to, which piUs me in continual pain. A battle, I fancy, 
is soon over ; but the perpetual shooting you are now in, is 
an intolerable thing to think on. For God's sake, take 
care of yourself! you owe it to your own [Holland] and 
this country, and to all in general. I must not name my* 
aelf where church and state are equally concerned, yet I 
must say you owe a little care for my sake, who I am sure 
loves you more than you can do me, and the little care you 
take of your dear person I take to be a sign of it, but I 
must still love you more than life.'* 

This tender strain pervades the letter she wrote five 
days after, in which she unveils still more of her feelings, 
and gives withal some amusing family gossip of the affairs of 
king William's relatives : — 

QuEBN Ma&y to Kino William.< 

" WhitehaU, Sep. 5, Aug. 26, 1690. 

** Yesterday I was very mach disappointed when lord Nottingham broaght 
me a letter from you, to find it was only a duplicate of a former, which broaght 
your orders to lord Marlborough, so that I have now received three of years 
of one date ; you may be sure tbey are all extreme welcome, but I confess 
that which came yesterday, would have been more so had it been of a fresher 
date. 

" I have been just now writing to your aunt, the princess of Nassau, in 
answer to one which she wrote, to let me know of her daughter being about 
to marry the prince of Saxenschnach. I believe you will be glad, for your 
«onsin'8 sake, that she will be disposed of before her mother dies, and I ever 
heard it at the Hague, that this young man was good-natured, which will 
make him use her well, though she is so much older. And for his good 
fortune, she has enough [good nature], I believe, to govern him more genilif 
than another cousin of yours does her spouse.*^ 

Meaning herself and William ; with playful irony, she 
contrasts her own utter submission and devotion to her 
master with the airs of a governing wife. She then opens 
lier own heart to the object of her love, while her ostensible 

> Dairy mple's Memoirs, p. 166. 
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purpose of sending cannon^ and the use to be made of them» 
are mingled strangely with her honeyed sentences : — 

" I can't help laughing at this weddings though my poor 
heart is ready to break every time I think in what per- 
petual danger you are. I am in greater fears than can be 
imagined by any who loves less than myself. I count the 
hoars and the moments, and have only reason enough to 
think, as long as I have no letters, all is welL 

"I believe, by what you write, that you got your cannon 
Friday at farthest, and then Saturday, I suppose you began 
to make use of them. Judge then what cruel thoughts they 
are to me, to think what you may be exposed to all this 
while. I never do anything without thinking now, it may 
be, you are in the greatest dangers, and yet I must see 
company upon my sett days. I must play twice a-week ; 
nay, I must laugh and talk, though never so much i^ainst 
mj will. I believe I dissemble very ill to those who know 
me — ^at least, tis a great constraint to mysell^ yet I must 
endure it. All my motions are so watched, and all I do 
so observed, that if I eat less, or speak less, or look more 
grave, all is lost in the opinion of the world ! So that I 
have this misery added to that of your absence and my 
fears for your dear person, that I must grin when my heart 
is ready to break, and talk when it is so oppressed I can 
scarce breathe !"^ 

Such was the result of the fruition of her ambition I 
Surely, Dante in all his descriptions of torture, whether 
ludicrous or pathetic, or both combined, does not surpass 
Mary's " grin when her heart was ready to burst !" Queen 
Mary, like all the royal race of Stuart, excepting her sister 
Anne, was bom with literary abilities ; happily for herselfi 
she was unconscious of those powers ; for the excitability of 
the brain devoted to literary pursuits is by no means likely 
to soothe the thorns interwoven in every regnal diadem* 

1 Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 167. 
VOL. XI. M 
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The calamities of anthors are as proverbial as those of 
kings, and both had been united in her hapless race. It 
would be difficult for any professional pen to have given a 
more forcible or beautiful transcript of human feeling than 
this which sprang, in unstudied simplicity, from the queen's 
mind, written, as it avowedly is, against her inclination, in 
order to unburden her over-charged heart to its only con- 
fidant. She continues : — 

" I don't know what I should do, were it not for the grace 
of God, which supports me ; I am sure I have great reason 
to praise the Lord while I live, for his great mercy, that I 
don't sink under this affliction ; nay, that I keep my health ; 
for I can neither sleep nor eat I go to Kensington as often 
as I can for air, but then I can never be quite alone ; neither 
can I complain — that would be some ease ; but I have no- 
body whose humour and circumstances agree with mine 
enouffh to speak my mind freely. Besides, I must hear of 
business, which, being a thing I am so new in, and so unfit 
for, does but break my brains the more, and not ease my 
heart*' 

** I see I have insensibly made my letter too long upon my 
own self, but I am confident you love enough to bear it for 
once. I don't remember I have been guilty of the like fault 
before, since you went ; and that is now three months, for 
which time of almost perpetual fear and trouble, this is but 
a short account, and so I hope may pass." 

It is apparent from this passage that Mary had been chid- 
den by her spouse, on account of the length of these letters. 

She resumes : " 'Tis some ease to me to write my pain, 
and 'tis some satisfaction to believe you will pity me ; it will 
be yet more when I hear it from yourself in a letter, as I 
am sure you must, if it be but out of common good-nature, 
how much more, then, out of kindness, if you love me as well 
as you make me believe^ and as 1 endeavour to deserve a little 
by that sincere and lasting kindness I have for you. 
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'^£ut by making excuses, I do but take up more of your 
time> and therefore must tell you that this moruing lord 
Marlborough went away ; as little reason as I have to care 
lor his wife, yet I must pity her condition, having lain in 
but eight days; and I have great compassion for wives 
when their husbands go to fight" 

This is a paragraph which does some honour to Mary's 
&elings. It is singular, that the only person, besides per 
husband, for whom, in her correspondence, she manifests a 
human sympathy, should be the woman whose pen was 
most active in vituperating her. Lord Marlborough set off 
for Ireland on an expedition, to reduce Cork and Einsale, 
which, it is as well to mention here, fell in the course of six 
weeks, and were the first fruits of his genius in battle and 
siege. The queen says^ of this undertaking : — 

'^I hope this business will succeed ; I find if it do not, 
those who have advised it will have an ill time, all, except 
lord Nottingham, being very much against it Lord-presi- 
dent only complying because it was your order, but not 
liking it, and wondering England should be left so exposed, 
thinking it too great a hazard. There would be no end 
should I tell you all I hear upon this subject, but I thank 
God I am not afiraid, nor do I doubt of the thing since it is 
by your order. I pray God the weather does not change 
with you as it does here ; it has rained all the last night 
and this day, and looks as if it were set in for it Every- 
thing frights me now, but were I once more so happy as to 
see you here, I fancy I should fear nothing.'' 

"I have always forgot to tell you that in the Utrecht 
Courant, they have printed a letter of yours to the States 
of Holland, in which you promise to be soon with them ; I 
can't tell you how many ill hours I have had about that^ in 
the midst of my joy, when I thought you were coming 
home, for it troubled me to think you would go over and 
fight again there.'* 

h2 
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And what was worse, indulge at Loo in the society of her 
rival, Elizabeth Villiers, the companion of his coarse relaxa- 
tions in Holland ; which consisted of schnaps, smoking, and 
more vulgarity than could be ventured upon in the presence 
of the English court and his stately queen, who, whatsoever 
were her deficiencies in family benevolence, these letters 
will prove was a lady of refined mind ; yet, like her an- 
cestress the wife of the Conqueror, and Matilda Athel-* 
ing, she was often left to sway a lonely sceptre, while her 
husband was absent prosecuting his continental wars and 
soothing the discontents of his transmarine subjects. The 
Dutch, in fact, soon began to murmur at the pains and 
penalties of absenteeism, which is, sooth to say, the curse of 
pluralities, whether they be possessions temporal or spiritual. 

The next paragraph in the queen's letter alludes to an 
eccentric character, whom we suppose to be the elector of 
Brandenburgh. From her description, his letter to her 
must have been a real curiosity, and we regret in vaiit 
that a copy was not enclosed to her spouse. 

"I must tell you that Mr. Johnson writes that Mr. 
Danckleman has writ the elector word that you received 
the news very coldly, that he, the elector, was come to the 
army, which they say vext him. I have writ to him ('tis 
already some time ago) in answer to a letter I had fronr 
him, which I wish you had seen, it was full of so many ex- 
traordinary things, but so like him. I have had a present 
from him of an amber cabinet, for which I think it is not 
necessary to write,^^ 

The amber cabinet seems to indicate, that the queen's 
eccentric correspondent was the sovereign of Prussia.* 

** Now," concludes queen Mary, " my letter is so long, 
'tis as if I were bewitched to-night ; I can*t end for my 
life, but will force myself now, beseeching God to bless 

^ He was made knight of the Garter about a month after, at the same tim& 
with the duke of Zelle» another friend and ally of William III., the father of 
George I/s unfortunate wife, Sophia Dorothea. 
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you^ and keep yon from all dangers whatsoever ! And to 
send us a happy meeting again here upon earthy and at last, 
a joyful and blessed one in heaven^ in his good time I" 

** Farewell — do but continue to love me, and forgive the 
taking up so much of your time by your poor wife, who 
deserves more pity than ever any creature did, and who 
loves you a great deal too much for her own ease, though 
it can't be more than you deserve," 

King William was defeated in an attempt to storm Lime- 
rick, August 26, owing to the desperate resistance of the 
governor, col Sarsfield. After leaving 1200 regular soldiers 
dead in the trenches, he raised the siege of Limerick, August 
30, and embarked September 5 th, for England. His brother- 
in-law. Prince George of Denmark, was permitted to sail 
in the same ship with him, though not to enter his coach. 
So prosperous was his voyage, that they arrived in King's 
Road, near Bristol, September ^ driven by the equinoctial 
winds, before which the French ships had prudently retired 
from the dangerous British channels ; and the king of Great 
Britain, finding the coast clear, got safely to the other side 
of the water : the news of his landing drew from the queen 
the following letter: — 

Queen Mart to King William. 

•< VHiiteball, Sep. V, 1690. 

** Lord Winchester is desirous to go meet yoa, which you may believe I 
irill neyer hinder any one. Whether I ought to send him out of form sake I 
can't tell, but it may pass for what it ought to the world ; and to your dear 
self, at least, I suppose it is indifferent. Nothing can express the impatience 
1 have to see you, nor my joy to think it is so near. I have not sle^t all 
this night for it, though I had but five hours rest the night before, for a reason 
I shall tell you. I am now going to Kensington to put things in order there, 
and intend to dine there to-morrow, and expect to hear when I shall seSt out 
to meet you. 

** I had a compliment, last night, from the queen-dowager, who came to 
town a^Friday (on Friday). She sent, I believe, with a better heart, because 
Ummericke is not taken— for my part I don't think of that or anything 
bat you. 

" God send you a good journey home, and make me thankful as I ought 
for all his mercies." 
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So closes this regnal correspondence ; it concludes as it 
began, with the expression of ill-will against the unfor^ 
tunate Catharine of Braganza. 

King William arrived at Kensington, September f^; 
how affectionately he was received by his adoring consort, 
may be supposed from her preceding love-letters. The 
queen went to meet her husband at Windsor, from whence 
they went to Hampton Court, and from thence in two days 
to Kensington Palace, where they settled for the remainder 
of the autumn. 

Again does that remarkable feature in this reign press 
on the attention of observers, that the queen was never 
permitted to approach her parliament, not even at its 
solemn opening in the autumn of 1690; the first which 
was legally elected in their reign. After the meeting 
of which, the queen's youngest uncle, Laurence Hyde, 
took the oaths with many other nobles, gentlemen, and 
clergymen who had previously refused them when William 
and Maiy were governing merely by means of the conven- 
tion that had elected them to the throne. How deeply the 
jealousy was seated of the king to his partner, may be con-^ 
sidered, when it is remembered that she never invested with 
her regal robes and state-crown to sc^tre the acts, and give 
her personal assent to any bill passed by parliament, like the 
queens regnant, her predecessors, not even when she was 
governing alone. King William had interdicted her from 
meeting the privy-council, a fact which is evident by her own 
assertion in her letters, and previously quoted. When forced 
so to do at critical exigencies, her apologies are remarkable. 
With parliament, in the most stormy periods of her regency, 
the queen never had the slightest communication but by 
commission.^ The instruments for these commissions bear her 
full sign-manual, Maria Regina, to which is added, ^^ GulieL 
et Maria Dei gratia Anglia^^ &c. &c. Nevertheless, the for- 

' MS. Journals of the Honse of Lords. 
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muk <^ all assented bills ran, ^^ Le Ray et la Beyne le veu- 
knt*^^ Perhaps the king's regal jealousy of his wife had beea 
aggravated by this remarkable circumstance : that when the 
bill was passing in the spring of this year of 1690^ to enable 
the queen to exercise, in the king's absence, the sole sove- 
reign power, very singular queries were started; for instance, 
*^ Whether, if the queen gave amtrary commands to the king, 
or signed any documents contradicting his orders, which sovc" 
r&gn was to be cbeyedf^ Such is, however, the meie head- 
ing of the diurnal notation ; the very remarkable debate 
which ensued thereon, passed with closed doors, and if any 
minutes remain of the speeches, they exist in as yet undis- 
covered private manuscripts. 

Among other iiemarkable signs of those times was the 
extreme jealousy of the peers for their personal dignity ; 
there was a disposition shown for assuming to themselves 
the sacred character of which they had just divested their 
sovereigns. Such assumption was the more absurd, since, 
for the last century and a hali^ the English peerage had 
began to lose sight of the true office of nobility as the pro- 
tective class to the country people inhabiting their wide 
extents of landed property. The personal abuses of the 
feudal system were moderated by Henry VIL, yet for more 
than a century the old nobility and ancient country gentry 
still exercised feudality, but in the spirit of beneficial in- 
fluence, not the feudality of law — ^but that of love — 
which almost assumed the exalted character of patriarchal 
government That they exercised this influence to the 
satis&ction of those beneath them, may be judged by the 
deep affection borne to them by the country people, who 
manifested excessive anger if any persons who rose &om 
mean origin were likely to be advanced by royal favour to 
the highest ranks of the peerage. The colonizing and 
maritime sovere^ns, with statistical wisdom far beyond their 
century, endeavoured to turn the love of their people to 

^ So written. 
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the noble classes to great and good account, by indaciiig 
various members of the aristocracy to become leaders of 
emigration in hopes that those who possessed the goyeming 
instincts undegenerated, joined to the valour with which 
they wielded the sword defensive, would prove of the highest 
utility to the bands they protected in theiTransatlantie wil- 
derness. Hence the foundation of the Nova Scotia baronets 
and the districts in North America, granted to the earls of 
Stirling, Baltimore, and other nobles. The idea of this 
truly glorious and useful renewal of the wellnspring of 
nobility sank with its much calumniated originator. Scarcely 
was his yet more calumniated son enabled to snatch, in a 
brief interval of power, the means of showing how a colony 
could prosper, founded under the auspices of a leader of 
ancient and respected lineage, who possessed the governing 
powers undegenerated that his Saxon sires of old had exer* 
cised, when all power passed away from the royal patron — 
his leader and his colony both suffered from the persecution 
of '^ Mary the daughter;" still, good enough had been done 
to make that colony a light and beacon of example in contra- 
distinction to all the colonizing blunders perpetrated since its 
foundation. In vain did William Penn repudiate all titular 
nobility, and equally repudiating the use of the sword de- 
fensive of the ancient noble, he made up for his utter absti- 
nence from physical pugnacity by the more effective exer- 
cise of powers of moral government As the delegate of his 
sovereign, and the leader of his fellow subjects, Penn became 
virtually and practically a noble of the highest order, whe- 
ther he chose to be called so or not. According to the 
sweet and primitive phrase of Saxon simplicity, it will be 
allowed that he was *^ good lord unto" those who were under 
his protection, whether they were the wild aborigines of the 
forest or the poor settler. 

Whilst this solitary instance of the true exercise of primi- 
tive nobility was developing itself in the wilderness, an aris- 
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tocracy of mere wealth were manifesting active existence in 
England, which claimed all the privileges of the hereditary 
ndxlity, when, by means of successful acquisition, they had 
won the name and power of protectors — ^not of wide lands 
and prosperous tenants, or even of industrious communities, 
manufactories, or artizans, unto whom they might have had 
** the opportunity of being good lords,** they were but pro- 
tectors of large masses of money. In fact, ** the unaccounted 
millions" of taxes which had been torn from the people during 
the period very oddly termed ** the cc^mwion-wealth," had 
been shared by Cromwell among a number of persons un- 
principled enough to support his despotism ; many of these 
were scions of genteel families — ^indeed, the revolution of 
1640 was effected by the middle and burgher classes* Such 
men as the Coopers, the Whartons, and Harleys, with many 
more, whose names will instantly rise to memory, were 
found as monied capitalists, imbued with the most ravenous 
appetite for the titles and privileges of English nobility. 

An examinationof the journals of the House of Lords gives 
the reader, in manuscript, curious insights regarding the 
claims of personal sanctity made by peers, most of whom 
were in utter ignorance of the origin of their order, 
or its claims to the continuance of personal reverence by the 
exercise of any functions but taking care of the cash, on 
which they had founded their claims to titles. But this 
desire for mere titular dignity was no new trait : so rapid 
had been the race for earldoms, marquisates, and dukedoms 
since the reign of Edward VL, that when delineating the 
deeds of such men as the Dudleys, Halifaxes, and Osbomes, 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is a difficult 
task for historians to recognise the traits of the old serpents 
under their frequent changes of skin. No wonder wealthy 
parvenues struggled forward to the titular oligarchy when 
much of the time of their debates, with closed doors, was 
spent in discussing the privileges of their order, on such 
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cases as the fblloivingy which are extracted fiom the MS. 
journals of the House of Lords, from the first r^ular parlia- 
ment in 1690 to 1692. 

Lord Danby, the son of the lord Carmarthen, had his 
waterman claimed by the master-gunner of a man-of-^war, 
and seized while in the act of rowing his lord down the 
river, not without desperate resistance. The contumacious 
gunner was sent for by the black-rod, and was committed 
to the Gatehouse for breach of privilege. Lord Mulgrave 
made complaint that his waterman, wearing his arms and 
crest engraven on a silver badge, had been seized on, and 
carried off by a press-gang commanded by lieutenant Crowe, 
in defiance of his privilege as a peer; the black-rod was 
sent for the ofiending lieutenant, who had to resign his 
prey and make humble atonement on his knees at the bar 
of the house <^ lords for his audacity. 

An assault of a difierent kind was brought before the 
discussion of the house of peers, which likewise involved 
the breach of peers' privilege. It seems that a guard 
was kept constantly mounted at the theatres, the same as at 
the British Museum and the royal demesnes and residences 
at the present day, which guard thought proper to keep the 
king and queen's peace therein in a somewhat bellicose man- 
ner. Lord Longueville, on the 15th of December, informed 
the house ** that he was going to the playhouse," aud 
/'having given the fellow that receives the money a guinea 
to change, — ^not having taken a ticket previously — before 
he could obtain his change, the serjeant on guard pushed 
him back, some of the soldiers struck him, order was given 
to fire, they wounded his footman and knocked down his 
page."* For these outrages, which a well regulated police 
ought to have rectified, the house of peers, in high indig- 
nation, sent the black-rod to capture lieutenant Primrose, 
(the commander of the guard) his serjeant and his soldiers ; 

1 MS. Jooraals of House of Lords, December, 1691. 
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and^ moreover^ they commanded the lord-chamberlain to 
shut up the playhouse. The offenders were incarcerated in 
the Gatehouse, and London remained without plays. 

The petitions of the players and patentees were piteous ; 
the pardon they asked of the peers almost amounted to 
prostration, as well as the required genuflexions; but the 
peers remained obdurate, until their majesties had an- 
swered the request of the house to prevent their soldiers 
£x)m thus maltreating his peers. The answer was sent by 
the duke of Norfolk, who had especial cognizance, as earl- 
marshal, of all riots and rows on regal demesnes, ^'That his 
majesty hath given order that no soldiers be admitted to 
goard the playhouse as desired." Three days after, " Alex- 
ander Davenant, Richard Middlemore, and Andrew Card, 
sharers and adventurers in the playhouse, having made 
their humble apologies, supplications and petitions, the 
lords requested the lord-chamberlain of their majesties^ 
household to take off the suspension the players lie under."^ 

The duke of Norfolk's family affairs likewise elucidate 
some traits of ancient usages and costume regarding the 
privileges of the peerage. His duchess being under prose- 
cution for conjugal infidelity to him, it w^ needful in 
regard to her objections to his witnesses, that she had a 
conference with the house of peers, which went into 
debate to know how her grace was to be received by them. 
They agreed she was to sit in a chair at the table. They 
then debated whether any peer who spoke to her was to 
address her standing with his hat off, which was, however, 
negatived. The existence of such solemn notations of 
debates seem absurd, when it is found that discussions, 
involving the vital interests of both the monarchs and of 
their people, remain blanks on the journals of the senate. 

It is not generally known that the peers and commons 
claimed the detestable right of putting their fellow creatures 

1 MS. Journals of House of Lords, December, 1691. 
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in the pillory, with all the horrors practised in the days of 
the queen's grandfather, Charles, I., if their privileges were 
invaded. Such disgusting punishments justly meet with 
reprobation in history, although the law against libelling 
royalty had been by that unfortunate monarch greatly 
ameliorated — at least, in the practice, since it had become 
a statute under the Tudors. Few years elapsed, before a 
struggle took place in the house of peers to cause the same 
infliction to be visited on such of the people at large who 
discussed the conduct of any individual among them ; such 
punishment was perpetrated on the person of Defoe, for 
blaming the conduct of the members of the houses of par- 
liament collectively, and we shall see it attempted in the 
case of Dr. Sacheverel, for attacking a peer in office under 
a sobriquet or character-name. A clergyman of the name of 
Stevens was actually sentenced to the pillory, early in the 
reign of Anne, for charging the duke of Marlborough with 
a few of the facts which history has since brought home to 
his memory. The duke requested the remission of the 
punishment on Stevens, and proved his wisdom in thus 
doing, but the conviction and sentence mark the state of 
the law which the peers of the seventeenth century had 
voted for themselves. 

Most favourable are the comparisons which may be drawn 
between such proceedings and those of the house of lords at 
the present day, instead of the doors being inexorably 
barred, access is easy ; instead of reporters being set in the 
pillory, their accommodations, while in the pursuance of 
their important avocations, are positively luxurious in the 
newly erected hall of peers. Nor does there exist greater 
contrast between the puerile instances above mentioned, 
and the philanthropic tendency of debates in the present 
day. All contributes to mark the difference between the 
real liberty under the present reign and its much vaunted 
semblance in the days of Mary and Anne. 
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Illustrations of the literature, costume, and manners of 
the centuries, which have passed in review in the course of 
this series of royal English biographies, have always proved 
an arduous, although not undelightful task. Singular as 
the assertion may seem, the difficulties have been far 
greater in the endeavour to present any idea of the man- 
ners and tastes of Englishmen and Englishwomen, from the 
revolution to the accession of queen Anne, than any other 
period since the times of the Saxons. The information 
remaining respecting those of William the Conqueror is 
luminous in comparison. 

All literature of costume and manner usually termed light 
literature, at the close of the seventeenth century, is a blank, 
or is too atrociously wicked to bear examination. Even 
unpublished diaries and journals are scarce and barren, for 
the law of habeas corpus being usually in a state of suspen- 
sion since the accession of William and Mary, royal mes-» 
sengers were too apt to become very unwelcome and dan- 
gerous confidants of persons' private thoughts in such cases. 
The pictures of life on the stage were rather pictures of 
human depravity in general, than marked with the beauti- 
ful or even quaint delineations of national or historical 
customs and characters which atone for occasional forgetful- 
ness of decorum in Shakespeare, Jonson, Massinger,Marlow, 
Herrick, and hundreds of other illustrious names which cast 
haloes of glory round the thrones of the native British sove- 
reigns. Such forgetfulness of decorum in the literatiure of 
the time of Maty II. was not occasional, but imiversaL. 
Moreover, poetry found neither exercise nor encouragement 
save in compounding panegyrics on royalty, which royalty 
neither read nor understood, and the sole sparks of genius 
apparent are to be sought in the lampoons under the patron- 
age of state ministers or the leaders of opposition. The 
persons of talent who somewhat improved the literature and 
manners of the succeeding reign, all made their first efforts at 
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verse in these dull or abhorrent exercises. Marvel, Defoe^ 
Congreve, and Prior, had previously proved masters in the 
atrocious art of lampoon, and had risen to a certidn degree 
of poUtical power in consequence. Swift, Steele, Pamell^ 
Fenton, and Garth, were all at this epoch imping their 
infant wings by dabbUng in the same kind of mud, which 
left its ineffaceable stains on the very souls of some of theni, 
when they found the field open for better work. Addison 
himself is accused by his opponents, and by lord Byron, of 
participation in these evils ; the more credit is, therefore^ 
due to him for the Christian refinement and civilizaticHiy 
which were afterwards drawn from his writings, if his Ute- 
xary noviciate were, indeed, served in so black an abyss. Is 
it not, however, a most remarkable circumstance, that the 
portraiture of sir Roger de Coverley, on which Addiscm's 
immortaUty is founded, the character whose delineation 
4md development makes all English hearts glow with the 
beautiful resemblance to the pride of their country life, was 
«hown neither as revolutionist nor low churchman, but bom 
a cavalier and bred nonjuror and Jacobite? The cha- 
racter of sir Roger de Coverley pretty well proves whic^ 
way Addison's real affections tended, although his bread 
had to be won by rowing against the current of his true 
inclinations. Odd enough that the successful sketch of 
a Jacobite country gentleman should raise the author to 
the rank of an under secretaiy-of-state, in the revolu- 
tionary government. Sir Roger de Coverley was, however, 
a more complete type of the English country gentleman in 
the era of Mary IL than of the time in which the Spectator 
was produced. Most of the nobiles minores of his class lived 
afar off from the court Like the sir Roger de Coverley of 
thd Spectator, the balance of moral worth was regulated 
by some nonjuring chaplain of the reformed catholic church, 
who had, after the example of the apostolical archbishop, 
Bancroft, forsaken dignities and livings rather than swear a 
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fals9 oath to the Dutch dissenter governing the church of 
England. One among the few noble specimens of English 
poetry of this epoch is the picture of the country clergyman 
of this class originally drawn by Chaucer, for a priest de- 
sirous of some Wicklifite reforms, but finished up by Dryden, 
from an illustrious instance in the deprived church of 
England of his day.* The sketch begins — 

" A parish priest was of the pilgrim train, 
A holy reverend and religious man/' 

After much forcible delineation of practical excellence, 
comes the conclusion: — 

^ All this the tempter saw with envious eje» 
And, as on Job, demanded leave to trj : 
He took the time when Richard was deposed. 
When high and low with happy Harry closed. 
This prince, though great in arms, the priest withstood. 
Near though he was, yet not the next of blood. 
Had Richard unconstrained resigned the crown, 
A king can give no more than is his own. 
The title stood intailed had Richard had a son. 
Much to himself he thought, but little spoke, 
, And undeprived, his benefice forsook/' 

Well do the readers of antique poetry know that Chaucer 
has never mentioned or even alluded to either the deposed 
Richard, or "Happy Harry;" indeed, it would have been 
an extraordinary circumstance, if the father of English 
poesy had ventured on such an experiment, the family con- 
nexions of Henry IV. being so strangely entangled with 
his own.* It is to the children of James IL, to queen 
Mary and to her sister, and their unfortunate brother, that 
the interpolation of the deprived laureate alludes. 

^ Bishop Kenn. 
2 By the marriage of his son with the sister of the third wife of John of 
GauDt, Catherine Roet. 
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QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Greftt abilities of Mary 11. — Birth and death of princess Anne's daughter — 
King sails for the Hague— Queen again governs ra/ut^Condemns her father's 
friends to death — ^Remonstrances of lord Preston's child (Vignette) — Danger 
of the king — His praises of the qneen— Her concerns with the chnrch — 
Queen's danger at the conflagration of Whitehall— Takes refuge in St. James's 
Park — Insulted by the Jacobites — Return of the king — Queen's negotiation 
with Dr. Tillotson — King's departure— Queen appoints Dr. Tillotson primate 
— Promotes Dr. Hooper — Rage of the king — Grief of the queen — 
Her differences with her sister and George of Denmark — Anne demands 
the garter for Marlborough — Her letter to the king — Contemptuous refusal 
of the queen — ^Anne and her favourites malcontent — ^They write to James U. 
— Queen's persecntionf of Penn the quaker — Queen Mary's letter to lady 
Russell — Her conversation with Dr. Hooper — Return of the king — Queen 
reproached by him — His cynical remark on her — Princess Anne's letter to 
her father — Queen's open quarrel with her sister — Letters of the royal sisters 

t on the dismissal of Marlborough — Final rupture and Section of the Marl- 
boroughs fromWhiteball-^Princess Anne departs with them — She borrows 
Sion House of the Duchess of Somerset— Quieen Mary's reception of her 
sister at her drawing-room in Kensington Palace — Princess Anne suffers 
petty annoyances — Burnet's private opinions of the conduct of the princess 
Anne and the queen — She is deprived of her guards by the king and queen 
— Departure of the king, &c. &c. 

The abilities of queen Mary, and the importance of her 
personal exertions as a sovereign, have been as much under- 
rated, as the goodness of her heart and Christian excellences 
have been over-estimated. She really reigned alone the 
chief part of the six years that she was queen of Great 
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Britain. On her talents for govemtnent, and all her hu9«> 
band owed to her sagacity, intelligence, and exclusive 
affection to him, there is little need to dwell; her own 
letters fully develop the best part of her character and 
conduct. William III., with the exception of the first year 
of his election to the throne of the British empire, was 
seldom resident more than four months together in Eng- 
land, and would scarcely have tarried that space of time» 
but for the purpose of inducing the parliament to advance 
the enormous sums to support the war he carried on in 
Flanders, where he commanded as generalissimo of the 
confederated armies of the German empire against France, 
as heretofore, but with this difference, that all the wealth 
of the British kingdoms was turned to supply the funds for 
those fields of useless slaughter — the prospect of obtaining 
such sinews of war having been the main object of William's 
efforts to dethrone his uncle. 

It is worthy of remark, that Dr. Hooper, the friend and 
chaplain of queen Mary, held her consort's abilities in as 
low estimation as he always did his character and reli- 
gious principles, while he pointed out the great talents of 
the princess, and said, ^^ that if her husband ever retained 
his throne, it would be by her skill and talents for govern- 
ing. Few gave him credit for this assertion, but all came 
round to his idea when they had seen her at the helm for 
some months."^ The king did not leave her so soon as she 
had dreaded in the summer, but his stay in England was a 
mere series of preparations for his spring campaign. Lord 
Marlborough arrived before the close of the autumn from 
Ireland, where he had met with brilliant success in reducing 
Cork and Kinsale ; he had an audience of thanks from the 
king and queen at Kensington. Notwithstanding the flat- 
tering reception they gave him, he saw that they remem- 

* Hooper MS., edited in Trevor's William III., vol. ii. 
VOL. XI. N 
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bered with secret disfdeasure his interference in procoriag 
the income for the princess Anne* 

At St. James's palace, the princess Anne gare birth to a 
daughter, who was baptized Mary, after the queen, bat the 
infant died in the coarse of a few hoars. 

The king left the queen to embark for the Hague, at a 
Tcry dangerous and unsettled time, jost on the eve of the 
explosion of a plot for the subversion of their govemoient. 
He took leave of her January -^ 1690-91, and embarked 
with admiral Rooke and a fleet of twelve ships of the line. 
The queen was left to govern by the assistance of the same 
junta of nine, who were called by the discontented *' the 
nine kings." The departure of the king was celebrated 
by some English Jacobite impertinences in rhyme, 
which were said or sung by more persons than histoiy re- 
cords, and these lines note what history does not, the 
increasing corpulence of her majesty. 

« Departure of King William from Queen Mary.^ 

'* He at the Boyne his father beat, 
Asd mawled the Insh Tark^ 
The rebel he did make retreat, 
With GinkeU and with Kirk. 

'* But now he is to Holland gone. 
That country to defend, 
And left the queen and us alone, 
No states hvn inch a friend. 

" The royal dame can ffll at once. 
Her husband's triple throne, 
For she is thrice as big as he, 
And bears three queens in one." 

The very day after the king's departure^ the important 
trial of Lord Preston, the late lord chamberlain of James II. 
and Mr. Ashton, a gentleman in the household of the exiled 
queen Mary Beatrice, took place, for conspiring the re- 

1 Lansdowne MS., British Museum. MS. Soogs, collected for Robert 
Harlev, earl of Oxford. 
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fitoration of the queen's fiulier. Lord Preston and Ashton 
were found guilty, on slender e?idence» and condemned to 
death* 

It is 9aid^ that the daughter o£ lord Preston, ladj 
Catherine Graham, a little girl of but nine years old, sared 
her Other's life, by a sudden appeal to the feelings of queen 
Mary. The poor child was, during the trial of her father, 
left in the queen's apartments at Windsor Casde, where he 
had yery lately had an establishment, which, probably, in the 
violent confusion of events, had not been legally taken from 
his domestics and family. The day after the condemnation 
of lord Preston, the queen found her in St. George's Gallery, 
gazing earnestly on the whole-length picture of James IL, 
which still remains there. Struck with the mournful ex- 
pression of the child's &ce, Mary asked her hastily, 

" What she saw in that picture that made her look on it 
so particularly ?" 

'* I was thinking," said the innocent child, " how hard it 
is that my &ther must die for loving yours." 

The story goes, that the queen, pricked in conscience by 
this artless reply, immediately signed the pardon of lord 
Preston, and gave the father back to the child.^ The anec- 
dote furnishes the subject of the vignette to this volume. 

It is an ungracious task to dispel the illusions that are 
pleasant to all generous minds ; glad should we be to record 
as a truth that the pardon of lord Preston sprang from the 
melting heart of queen Mary, but, alas I the real circum- 
stances of the case will not suffer the idea to be cherished 
for a moment Lord Preston was only spared in order to 
betray, by his evidence, the deep-laid ramifications of the 
plot, which compromised many of the nobility and clergy. 
Above all, lord Preston's confessions were made use of to 
I convict his high-spirited coadjutor, young Ashton, to whose 

^ Dalrjmple's History of the Revolution of Great Britain, &c. There are 
aeveral nunutiie the author has supplied from northern traditions. 

n2 
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case the appeal of little lady Catherine^ applied as much as 
it did to her father. Queen Mary, however, signed the 
death-warrant of Ashton without any relenting, and he 
^as executed. He died with great courage, and prayed 
for king James with his last breath. 

Lord Preston's revelations implicated the queen's uncle, 
lord Clarendon, who continued under very severe incar- 
ceration in the Tower during her regency. The extensive 
conspiracy was connected with the formidable coalition 
in Scotland, which the queen had partially detected in the 
summer, when it will be remembered, that a Jacobite, 
named Nevill Payne, had been arrested by her orders 
during the absence of king William in Ireland. Her ma- 
jesty had written, before the return of the king, it seems, 
several autograph letters to the privy*council of Scotland, 
in which she had made some ominous inquiries as to what 
had become of Mr. Nevill Payne ?* These inquiries were, 
to be sure, blended with many pious expressions, and as 
many recommendations ** to praise God," which hints in 
state-documents, unfortunately, are too frequently followed 
by some unusual perpetration of cruelty to his creatures. 
The result was the following infliction on her father's faith- 
ful and courageous servant As it is difficult to abstain 
from indignant language in such a case, we will only use that 
addressed to the principal minister of her majesty for Scot- 
land, who was then at court expediting the business relating 
to this affair with the queen : 

To Lord Melvillb.* 
"Yesterday, in tbe aftemoon» Nevill Paine iras questioned upon some 
things that were not of the greatest concern, and had bat gentle torture given 

> Lady Catherine Graham afterwards married the representative of the 
heroic line of Widdrington, whose fortunes fell in the subsequent northern 
struggles for the restoration of the house of Stuart, never to rise again. 

* Melville Papers, pp. 582, 583 to 585. 

' Letter from the earl of Crafurd, at Edinburgh, to lord Melville, at Mary's 
court, in London. Nevill Payne soon afterwards died of the effects of these 
cruelties. 
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him ; being resolved to repeat it this day, vhich, acoordioglj, aboQt six this 
evening, we inflicted on both his thumbs and one of his legs with all the seve- 
rity that was consistent with humanity [sach humanity !] even to that pitch 
thai we emUd not preserve life, and have gone farther, but without the least 
success, for his answers to all our interrogatories were negatives. Yea, he was 
80 manly and resolute under his suffering, that such of the council as were 
not acquainted with all the evidences were bungled (staggered,) and began to 
give him charity that he might be innocent. It was surprising to me and 
others that flesh and blood could, without fainting, endure the heavy penance 
he was in for two hours." 

It is some satisfaction to perceive^ that the narrator of 
this atrocious scene was ashamed and conscience-stricken, 
and even sick at the part he had played, as chief inquisitor 
in this hideous business, for he adds — 

** My stomach is, truly, so out of tune, by being a witness to an act so far 
cross to my natural temper, that I am fitter for rest than anything else, bat 
the dangers from nteh conapiratcrs to the pereon of our vncomparahle kinff, 
ha?e prevailed over me in the council's name to have been the prompter of the 
erecutioner to increase the torture to so high a pitch.'' 

While these appalling scenes were proceeding in London 
and Edinburgh, the life of the consort of the queen had been 
exposed to imminent danger from the elements. King Wil- 
liam had made the coast of Holland two days after his de- 
parture^ but found that the fleet in which he sailed dared ap- 
proach no nearer to the coast at Goree than four miles, for a 
dense frost-fog was settled over the shore, and wrapped every 
object in its impenetrable shroud. The king was extremely 
anxious to arrive at the Hague, where their High Mighti- 
nesses the States Deputies were waiting for him to open 
their sessions, and they had in the previous year expressed 
great jealousy of his long absence in his new sovereignty. 
Notwithstanding the fog^ some fishermen ventured on board 
the king's ship^ and reported that Goree was not a mile 
and a half distant; the king, therefore^ resolved to be 
rowed on shore in his barge, into which he went with the 
duke of Ormonde and some of the English nobility of his 
suite. In a few minutes, the royal barge was totally lost in 
the fog, and could neither find the shore nor regain the 
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fleet. Night fell, and the waves became rough with a 
ground-swell ; the king laid down in the bottom of the 
open boat, only sheltered by his cloak ; the waves washed 
over him several times, and the danger seemed great. Some 
one near the king expressed his despair at their situation, 
" What, are you afraid to die with me ?" asked his majesty, 
sternly.^ At day-break the shore was discovered, and the 
king landed safely at Aranick Haak, and from thence 
went to the Hague, where he was received triumphantly, 
with illuminations, and all possible rejoicings. It was his 
first state entrance into his old dominions as king of Great 
Britain, which the Dutch firmly believed was as much his 
conquest, as it had been that of Norman William in the 
eleventh century. In all the pageantry at the Hague he 
was greeted with the cognomen of William ^*the Conqueror,'" 
to the shame and confusion of face of the duke of Orraond, 
and many English nobles he brought in his train. 

The earl of Nottingham, the fiiend and confidential ad- 
viser of queen Mary, who was in the train of William at 
this entry, made some complimentary remark on the acda- 
inations of the Dutch. William replied, ** Ah, my lord, if 
iny queen were but here, you would see a difference I 
Where they now give one shout for me, they would give 
ten for her.*** Perhaps his recent danger had caused his 
heart to be unusually tender in its conjugal reminiscences. 

It will be allowed that queen Mary must have possessed 
considerable personal and mental courage, when it is re- 
membered that she was left alone at the helm of govern- 
Xment during the awful events which marked the spring of 
1690-1 ; when the execution of the devoted Ashton, and: 
Others of her father's friends, took place ; likewise the in- 
carceration of her eldest uncle. Far more dangerous was 
the step she had to take in dispossessing the apostolic arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and other disinterested clergy of the 

^ Barnard's Historj of England, p. 525. 
2 Ecbard's History of the Revolution. 
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<:harch of England, who lefijsed to take the oaths of alle- 
giance to herself and her spouse. Nor could the queen 
have succeeded in this bold undertaking, had she not been 
supported by a standing army, and if that army had not 
been blended with a numerous portion of foreigners ; it was 
likewise under the unwonted terrors of the lash. Infinitely 
was the church of England beloved by the common people, 
and great reason had the people for manifesting towards its 
ministers the most ardent gratitude. 

Those who are observers of historical facts, will readily 
concur in the remark, that all the changes in our national 
modes of worship have been effected by queens. With- 
out dwelling on the tradition, that the empress Helena, a 
British lady, planted the gospel in England, it maybe remem- 
bered that Ethelbnrga, the wife of Edwin, king of Northum- 
bria, and her mother, revived the Christian religion by the 
agency of Paulinus ; that Anne Boleyn caused Henry YHL 
to open his eyes to the Reformation ; that Catharine Parr's 
influence preserved the present endowments of our church ; 
that Mary L restored the Roman hierarchy to a feeble but 
cruel exercise of power, which was triumphantly wrested 
fiom that still formidable body by the able policy of queen 
Elizabeth. We have here to record changes, of a scarcelj 
less important nature, which were effected by queen Mary U* 
in the established church of England* 

At the period when archbishop Sancroft suffered im- 
prisonment for having resisted the rapid advances of 
James IL to place the Roman church on an equality 
with the churdx of England, we think all disinterested 
observers of history will allow that our established reli- 
gion had attained a degree of excellent perfection, not 
often beheld on this earth; nor were the excellences of 
her clergy confined to their mere learning and literary merit, 
although Hall, Hooker, George Herbert, Taylor, Barrow, 
Sanderson, and Kenn, rise to the mind among the sacred 
classics of their country. 
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Evidence of the changes in queen Mary's own mind and 
conduct^ from the days of her youth, when Hooper and 
Kenn were her pastors, has been carefully and painfully 
collected, and laid before our readers, who will, without 
difficulty, analyse the reasons why, with such high-sounding 
panegyrics, decadence and sorrow paralysed the church of 
England for nearly a century after the sway of this highly 
praised woman. 

Mary temporized, for upwards of a year, in the astute 
expectation that the possession of the power, dignity, and 
splendid revenues of the see of Canterbury, and, above all, 
that the aversion which old age ever has to change of life 
and usages, would at last altogether shake the principles 
of archbishop Sancrofi; into some compromise with ex- 
pediency. As she found that this was vain, she declared 
his deprivation, and warned him to quit Lambeth, Feb. 1, 
1690-1. Six other learned and disinterested prelates 
of the church of England,* with several hundred divines, 
were deprived by queen Mary on the same day.* San- 
croft took no notice of this act, but continued to live 
at the palace, exercising the same charity and hos- 
pitality as before. Bishop Kenn remonstrated and read 
a protestation, in the market-place of Wells, pointing out 
the illegality of the queen's proceedings* Finding this 
was unavailing, Kenn, who carried not away a sixpence 
from his bishopric, retired to the charity of his nephew, 
Isaac Walton, who gave him refuge in his prebendal house 
in Salisbury-close. No successor had as yet been appointed 
to the see of Canterbury. Dean Tillotson was supposed to 
be the future archbishop. It was given out that the queen 
(regarding whose attachment to the chmrch of England a 

^ Lloyd, bishop of Norwich, and Lake, bishop of Chichester, supplied the 
places of Lloyd, of St. Asaph, and Trelawney, of Bristol, and thus the num* 
ber of the " sacred seven," who had equally resisted the corruptions of Rome 
and the innoTations of dissent, was completed. 

* Doyley's Life of Sancroft. Some say 700 clergy, others 400. 
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pditical cry was raised), bad the sole management of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and that the choice of all the dignitaries wa& 
her own unbiassed act. 

Archbishop Sancroft observed that he had committed 
no crime against church or state, which could authorize 
his degradation, and that if the queen wished for his 
place at Lambeth, she must send and thrust him out of it by 
personal violence. He, however, packed up his beloved 
books, and waited for that hour. Thousands of swords 
would have been flashing in the defence of the venerable 
primate, if he would have endured the appeal to arms ; but 
passive resistance he deemed the only, the proper demeanour 
for a Christian prelate of the reformed church. The people 
of the present age have forgotten the sneers that prevailed 
^inst these principles throughout a great part of the last 
century, and, therefore, are better able to appreciate 
conduct, assuredly, more worthy of primitive Christianity, 
than the mammon-worshipping seventeenth century would 
allow. 

A dead pause ensued. Queen Mary was perplexed as to 
the person whom she could appoint to fill the archiepiscopal 
seat of Canterbury. Her tutor, Compton, bishop of Lon-^ 
don, had the ambition to desire this high appointment, but 
his extreme ignorance, his military education, and the per-* 
petual blunders he made in his functions, would not permit 
such advancement.^ 

In the winter of 1691, Quebec was summoned to sur- 
reDder to king William and queen Mary, by a detachment 
of troops which invaded French America. The governor 
of Quebec, Frontinac, replied, "that he knew neither king 
William nor queen Mary ; but, whosoever they might be, 
he should hold out the garrison given in charge from his 
master, Louis XIV., against them.'" The invasion was, in 

* With the idea of making his court, however, to the king for this purpose, 
bishop Compton had left his see, and accompanied him in his voyage to Hol« 
land. ' Dangeau, vol. ii. p. 369. 
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iactf unsucceflsfuL Canada remained in the power of the 
original colonists for more than half a century. 

The queen was, at this juncture, earnestly solicited in 
behalf of her eldest uncle, Henry, lord Clarendon, by his 
friend Katherine, the dowager lady Ranelagh, and by his 
brother, her uncle Laurence, earl of Rochester, particularly 
for some relaxation in the severity of his durance in the 
Tower. The reader will recal the queen's own extraor- 
dinary narrative of her committal of her eldest uncle to 
that fortress in the commencement of her last regency. 
Attainder and trial for high treason were now hanging over 
the head of Clarendon, whose health, moreover, was sinking 
tinder the depression of solitary confinement. Meantime^ 
lady Ranelagh had previously negotiated the armistice 
between the queen and her uncle, Rochester, through the 
agency of Burnet The executor of Burnet^ claims much 
credit for the generosity of that person, as the queen's 
uncles always dishked him ; yet, there was a mixture of 
policy in the interference, as, to use Burnet's own phraseo- 
iogj, ** 'twasn't decent" for the people to see one of the 
queen's uncles in durance in the Tower, and another in 
estrangement and impoverishment, because they beheld the 
exaltation of their sister's daughter with horror. Had they 
been brothers of the queen's step-mother, such conduct 
might have been expected; but that the brotheiB of her 
mother should afford such examples, left on her cause a 
glaring reproach, which could not too soon be removed. 

In one of Katherine lady Banelagh's' remonstrances, on 
the subject of the enmity between queen Mary and her 
uncles, she thus speaks of the queen: ^^This same royal 
person would not, I think, act unbecoming herself^ or the 
eminent station God has placed her in, in assisting five 

* Life of Barnet, p. 272. 
^ Lady Xatherioe Ranelagh was the dowager lady of that name, the dangh- 
ter of Richard* first earl ci Cork. She seems a warm friend of qaeen Mary's 
imclesy with whom she was connected by the marriage of one of her nieces. 
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iimocent children, who have the honoor to be related to 
her rojal^ mother, (who did still, with great tenderness, 
consider her own family when she was most raised above 
it,) especially when, in assisting them, her majesty will 
need only to concern herself to preserve a property made 
theirs by the law of England, which, as queen of this king- 
dom, she is obliged to maintain." 

It is probable that the allusion here made is to some 
grant or pension, formerly given by the Stuart sovereigns 
to help to maintain the honours of the sons of Clarendon, 
whose titles, howsoever well deserved they might be, were 
not supported on the broad basis of hereditary estates — a 
circumstance which places the conscientious opposition of 
Hemj earl of Clarendon to his royal niece in a more 
decided light, and accounts, at the same time, for the com-> 
pliaoce of Laurence, after long reluctance. ^' I know not," 
says the queen's younger uncle, Laurence, " whether the 
queen can do me any good in this affair, but I beUeve her 
majesty cannot but wish she could; however, I think I 
should have been very wanting to my children, if I had not 
laid this case most humbly before her majesty, lest at one 
time she herself might say I might have been too negligent 
in making appHcations to her, which, having now done, I 
leave the rest, with all possible submission, to her own 
jndgment, and to the reflection that zcfme good-natured 
^MmmU may incline her towards my family." 

During the earl of Clarendon's hard confinement, his 
mere complying brother thus writ^ of him : — ** Such a 
petition might be presented with a better grace (to the 
qneen), if he were once out of the Tower on bail, than it 
would be while he is under this close cm^nementT^ Agdrin, 
the brother strives to awaken some compassion in the heart 
of the queen, by pathetic reminiscences of their illustrious 

* Anne Hyde, dachess of York, so called by lady Ranelagliy becaoae the was 
^ marriage a member of the royal family. 

s Bnraet'a Life, p. 286. 
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father^ the grandsire, on whose knees Mary had been reared, 
at Twickenham: ^^I will allow you, as a servant of the 
queen," he writes to Burnet, ^^ to have as great a detesta- 
tion of the contrivance,^ as you can wish. But when I 
consider you, as you once were, a concerned firiend, to have 
a respect for his family, and particularly for our father [the 
great earl of Clarendon^ who not only lost all the honours 
and preferments of this world, but even the comforts of it, 
tooy for the integrity and uprightness of his heart, you 
must foigive me, if I conjure you by all that is sacred, that 
you do not suffer this next heir to my good father's name, 
to go down with sorrow to the grave." 

^^I cannot but think that the queen would do (and 
would be glad to avow it too), some great thing for the 
memory of that gentleman^ though long in his grave." 

The queen's grandfather, lord Clarendon, is designated 
by the expression, <^ that gentleman ;" yet all the bearings 
of her conduct prove that Mary had as little tenderness for 
her maternal relatives, as for her father ; for in all her cor-^ 
respondence extant, the words "my mother," are not to be 
found traced by her pen. Yet this biography brings in- 
stances, in which that parent's memory, and even that of 
her grandfather, were pressed on the queen's recollection. 

" I hope," continues her uncle Laurence, still pleading 
against the attainder of his eldest brother, by the govern** 
ment of his niece, — " 1 hope there may be a charitable 
inclination to spare the debris of our broken family, for the 
sake of him that was the raiser of it A calamity of the 
nature that I now deprecate, has something in it so fright- 
ful, and OH some accounts^ so unnatural^ that I beg you 
[Burnet] for God's sake, from an angry man, to grow an 
advocate for me, and for the family on this account."^ The 
last of these letters is dated, New Park, April 2, 1691. 

^ The Athton and Preston plot, for participation in which the queen's eldest 
nncle was then imprisoned. 

* Burnet's Life, p. 286. 
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It is doubtful whether the unfortunate lord Clarendon 
was liberated from the Towcr^ until after the death of his 
old friend^ admiral lord Dartmouth, committed to the Tower 
by queen Mary, the day after the date of the above letter. 
Dartmouth died of grief and regret, after a few months' 
durance ; and when the queen at last liberated her eldest 
uncle, he was to hold himself a prisoner within the limits 
of his country house. 

King William returned to England to procure immense 
supplies of money and troops, April t^, 1691. The night 
of his return, a tremendous fire laid the principal part 
of Whitehall in ashes, which presented only heaps of 
smoking ruins, as he came up the river on the following 
morning. The conflagration commenced in the Ports- 
mouth apartments, which had been the original cause of the 
enmity between the queen and her sister, Anne. It was 
occasioned by linen igniting in the laundry. The Jacobite 
writers accuse king William of setting fire to Whitehall, 
because he could not bear to inhabit the former palaces of his 
micles ; and in hopes of excluding the public, who claimed, 
by prescription, too ancient to be then controverted, the 
right of free entrance while their sovereigns sat in state, at 
meat, or took their diversions. They instanced the demoli- 
tion of Hampton-Court, the desolation of Greenwich- palace, 
and the desertion of Whitehall for Kensington. The con- 
flagration certainly originated by accident; for queen Mary, 
who was a very heavy sleeper, nearly lost her life in the 
flames. The Portsmouth suite being contiguous to the 
queen's side, or privy-lodgings, the flames had communi- 
cated to the latter before the queen could be awakened, 
and she was dragged, half asleep, in her night-dress, into 
St James's-park. Here new adventures befel her, for co- 
lonel Oglethorpe and sir John Fenwick, two gentlemen 
devoted to her father, leaders of the Jacobite party, seeing 
her consternation, followed her through the park to St. 
James's, reviling her by the lurid light of the flames of 
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Whitehall, and telling her ^^ that her filial sins would come 
home to her/' ^^ She was notoriously insulted by them,''^ 
repeats another manuscript authority; ^^the long gallery 
was then burnt; most of the royal apartments, with those 
of the king's officers and servants." Edmund Calamy is 
the only printed annalist of the times who alludes to the 
reproaches made to the queen. This author is too timid to 
enter into detail. However, those who compare his hints 
with our quotations will see that these curious facts are con- 
firmed by that respectable and honest non-conformist With- 
out particularizing where the o&nce was committed, Cdiamy 
confirms our MS* evidence in these words, speaking of 
sir John Fenwick : ^' He had taken several opportunities of 
affironting queen Mary in places of public resort." ' 

Miiny invaluable portraits and treasures of antiquity, be- 
longing to the ancient regality of England, were consumed 
with Whitehall-palace. Some nameless poet of that day 
commemorated the event in these lines : 

*' See the imperial palace's remains, 
Where nothing now bat desolation reigns ; 
Fatal presage of monarchy's decline. 
And extirpation of the regal line." ' 

Since the pecuniary assistance that Dr. Tillotson had 
rendered on the memorable experiment in popularity at 
Canterbury, king William had marked him for the highest 
advancement in the church of England. His majesty con- 
sidered that Dr. Tillotson was perfectly willing to receive 
this appointment ; nevertheless, some obstacle, stronger than 
the conventional refusal of episcopal promotion, seemed to 
deter him. Dr. Tillotson told the king, at last, " that he 
was married; that there had previously been but one or 

^ Birch MS. 4466, British Museum. Diarj of Mr. Sampson, p. 43. An- 
other contemporary^ manuscript repeats the same circumstances of the danger 
and distress of the queen, of which, no douht, more detailed particulars exist, 
in private letters, in the nnpuhlished archives of different nohle houses. 

* Life of Calamy, toL i. p. 388. 
' " Faction Displayed." State Poem. 
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two numied archbishops, and never an archbishop's widow ; 
and as he had no proviacm wherewith to endow his wife, he 
con^eied, in case of her widowhood, it would be an un* 
seemly sight if she left Lambeth to beg alms."^ The king^ 
replied, ^^ if that was his objection, the queen would settle 
all to his satisfaction and that of Mtb. Tillotson/' Accord- 
in^y, after a long interview with queen Mary, Dr. Tiliotson 
declared '* be was ready to take the place of archbishop San- 
croft as soaa as her majesty faand it vacant" That matter,, 
however, promised to be full of difficulty ; for Sancroft per* 
si^ed in his asserticm, ^ that if the queen wanted Lambeth,. 
she must thrust him out c^it." 

King William left her majesty solus to encounter all the 
embarrassments of the archbi^op's deprivation, and of the 
new appcHntment, and sailed for Flanders, May 11th, 1691. 
The queen nominated Dr. Tiliotson to the primacy. May 31, 
1691. She aent a mandate, signed by her own hand, warning 
Sancroft to quit Lambeth in ten days. This be did not 
obey. The emissaries of the queen finally expelled him firom 
bis pedace^ June 23ixi ; he took a boat at the stairs, the same 
evening and crossed the Thames to the Temple, where he 
remained in a private house till August, when he retired to 
end his days in his village in Suffolk.' 

There was bat one pen in the world capable of calum- 
niating Sancroft — ^that pen belonged to Burnet. He has 
accused the spostolic man of having amply provided for 
himself from the revenues of Canterbury ; but long before 
Burnet's books were printed, the circumstances in which 
Sancroft lived and died were well known to the world. In 
truth, the deprived archbishop went forth from Lambeth, 
taking no prc^rty but his staff and books ; he had distri- 
buted all his revenues in charity, and would have been des- 
titute if he had not inherited a little estate in Suffolk. To 
an ancient but lowly residence, the place of his birth, at 
Fressingfield, where his ancestors had dwelt respectably,. 
1 Dr. Birch's Life of Tiliotson. * Biograpbia Britannica. 
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from father to son, for three centuries, archbishop Sancroft 
retired to live on his private patrimony of fifty pounds per 
minujn. On this modicum he subsisted for the remamder 
of his days, leading a holy and contented life, venerated by 
his contemporaries, but almost adored by the simple coan- 
try-folk of Suffolk for his personal merits. 

The use to which Sancroft put his savings has been revealed 
by a biography, strictly founded on documents, the modest 
voice of which has in our times put to open shame his slan- 
derer ; from it, we learn that Sancroft began to devote his 
savings, when he was only dean of St Paul's, to amplifying 
some of those miserable livings, which too frequently fell to 
the lot of the best of the English clergy. The vicarage of 
Sandon, in Hertfordshire, was thus endowed. Seven livings 
were augmented by this practical Christian before queen 
Mary hurled him from his archbishopric ; he likewise wrote 
earnest letters to his rich clergy, recommending them to 
" aid their poor brethren's livings." One glorious light of oiu* 
church, Isaac Barrow, followed the example of his friend. 
Our church has reason to bless Sancroft daily ; for his self- 
denial and charitable exertions set the example to the great 
Bounty of queen Anne.* 

When Dr. Tillotson vacated the deanery of Canterbury, 
to become primate, William sent the queen, from Holland, 
three names as those from whom he chose the deanery to be 
supplied — thus usurping the ancient functions of the chap- 
ters of old:' a fact in utter contradiction to the assertion, 

1 Burnet must have known these facts. Any reader who wishes to see do- 
camentarj proofs of these good works of Sancroft, and of Burnet's slander, 
may turn to Dr. Donley's Life of Sancroft. Yet it is but justice to Burnet to 
observe, that the accusation on Sancroft of enriching himself does not occur 
in his mannscripts ; there he only reviles and despises him for his miserable 
poverty. It is possible that the contradictory statement was introduced by 
Mackey, ** the Spy," his executor. Collate with Harleian MSS., Burnet's 
Own Times, vol. i., pp. from 148 — 181. 

2 The conduct of king William in this action presents a most extraordinary 
antithesis to the ancient functions of the church on the appointment of digni- 
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that he permitted his queen to exercise entirely the function 
of head of the church of England. Mary did venture to 
exercise the limited choice he allowed^ so far as to appoint 
Dr. Hooper dean of Canterbury. The king supposed that his 
enmity to her former almoner was sufficiently known to his 
submissive partner; for it became evident, that, although the 
king had put Hooper's name on the list, it was only to give 
that divine the mortification of being rejected by her. 
William's rage was extreme when he found that he was thus 
taken at his word. One of the queen's ladies, who had married 
in Holland, (without doubt, the countess Zulestein,) wrote 
to Mrs. Hooper, ''that their royal mistress would be bitterly 
chid on her husband's return." Indeed, this, the worthiest 
appointment made in her reign, cost Mary many tears^ 
'' that was too often her case in England," continues our 
authority, " but in Holland it was daily so." 

When the queen obtained the liberty, as she supposed, for 
this appointment, she sent for Dr. Hooper, by lord Notf* 
tingham, to Whitehall, and forthwith nominated him to the 
deanery. He was greatly surprised, and begged to know 
which of his livings, Lambeth or Woodhey, she would be 
pleased he should resign. " Neither," rephed the queen ; but 
the conscientious Hooper refused to retain pluraUties,^ and 
he laid down Woodhey, worth 300/. per annum, before he 
quitted the royal presence. Queen Mary was glad to give it to 
another of her chaplains. Dr. Hearn. The queen required 
of her old servant to inform her plainly, " why it was that 

taries. The heads of chapters, after sitting in convocation in their chapter- 
houses, presented three names to the king, praying him ** to name from tbes& 
churchmen (either of whom the church considered worthy of the office) the 
one most agreeable to his grace." The monarch did so, and forthwith re- 
ceired homage for the temporalities. It was not considered courteous of the 
chapter or chapters to give the monarch less choice than three, and the 
medium seems rational, and subversive of troublesome factions. 

^ Dr. Hooper was a married man with a family; his example was therefore 
the more admirable. It must be remembered, that his dai^hter was the 
editress of this journal. 

VOL. XI. O 
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Tillotson was looked upon as a Socinian ?" Dr. Hooper at- 
tributed the report to the great intimacy between him and 
Dr. Firmin,* who was often seen at his table at Lambeth ; 
this frienddiip had begmi in their youth, and was still con- 
tinued.' 

The calamity of fire seemed to pursue king William and 
his royal consort The que^i had scarcely welcomed the 
king on his return to their newly-fini^ed palace of Ken- 
sington, when an awful fire broke out there, Nov. 10, 1691 ; 
it wrapped in flames the stone gallery, but was extinguished 
before it involved the royal apartments. When the roar of 
the fire became audible, William, believing a treadierous 
lUtack on his palace was in progress, called loudly for his 
sword,^ but soon found that the foe was better quelled by a 
bucket of water. 

The differences which subsisted between the royal sisters, 
Mary and Anne, at this period, became more publicly 
apparent; owing, to some awkward diplomacy, that the 
king had set his consort to transact relative to prince 
Geoige of Denmark. On his departure fit)m England in 
the preceding May, William UL gave his leave of audience 
to the prince, who then asked his permission ^* to serve him 
as a volunteer at sea." The king gave his brother-in-law 
the eml^race enjoined by courtly etiquette, but answered him 
not a word. George of Denmark took silence for consent 
prepared his sea-equipt^e, and sent all on board the 
ship in which he intended to sail; but king William had 
left positive orders with queen Mary, " that she was not to 
siaffer prince George to sail with the fleet ; yet she was not 
ppenly to forbid him to go." Thus the queen had the very 

' He was the leader of the Socinians in London ; we qnote the dialog:aey not 
because we have a wish to discuss controversial points, bnt because qneen 
Mary was one of the speakers. 

3 Manuscript Account of Dr. Hooper. Trevor's William III., vol. ii. p. 472. 

^ Tindal's Con. Rapin, p. 76, from which the above incidents have been 
drawn. 
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difficult diplomatic task, enjoiBed.her by her spouse, to im» 
pede the intentions of her brother-in-law, making it appear, 
at the same time, as if he staid by his own choice. 

The queen, according to lady Marlborough's account,^ 
observed her husband's directions exactly ; she sent '^ a very 
great lord" to that lady, to desire that die would persuade 
the princess Anne to binder prince Geoi^e from his sea-ex- 
pedition. The queen expected her (lady Marlborough) to 
accomplish it without letting her mistress know the reason* 
Lady Marlborough replied, '^that it was natural for the 
princess to wish that her husband should stay at home out 
of danger; yet there was doubt whether she would prevail 
on him to give up his expedition ; but that as to herself, 
she could not undertake to say anything to the princess, 
and conceal her reasons for speaking ; yet, if she were per- 
mitted to use her majesty's name, she would say whatever 
was desired by her.''' But this did not accord with her 
majesty's views. 

The queen had now entered into a league with Laurence 
Hyde, earl of Bochester, her younger uncle, who had 
been prevailed upon, to the indignation of her captive, his 
elder brother. Clarendon, to take the oaths to her govern- 
ment,' and become one of her ministers. The earl of 
Rochester, who had been the particular object of thie revilings 
of the princess Anne and her favourite, was at this time 
sent by queen Mary to explain her pleasure, '^ that prince 
George of Denmark was to relinquish his intention of going 
to sea, which measure was to appear to be his own choice." 
Prince George replied to this rather unreasonable intima- 
tion, *' That there had been much talk in London respect- 
ing his intention ; and as his preparations were very well 
known, if he sent for bis sea-equipage from on board ship, 
as the queen desired, without giving any reason for such 

1 Condact of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 4Ql 

2 Diarj ot lord Clarendon. 
' Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 40. 

b2 
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caprice, that he should make a very ridiculous figure in the 
eyes of every one." His representation was undoubtedly 
true ; and it was as true, that the king and queen would not 
have had any objection to his incurring contempt, by his 
obedience, in the eyes of the English people. The queen, 
finding that the prince of Denmark would not submit to 
the intervention of her will and pleasure in private, was 
obliged to send her lord-chamberlain, Nottingham, in form, 
positively to forbid his embarkation.^ 

^^The queen and princess lived in appearance," continues 
lady Marlborough, ** as if nothing had happened all that 
summer. Lord Portland, it was well known, had ever a 
great prejudice to my lord Marlborough ; Elizabeth Villiers, 
although I had never done her any injury, excepting not 
making my court to her, was my implacable enemy." ' 

The princess Anne, instigated by the restless ambition 
of her favourite, had thought fit to demand the order of the 
Garter, as a reward due to the military merit of lord Marl- 
borough in Ireland. The request was made, by letter, to 
her brother-in-law : — 

The Pktncess Anne to Kino William.* 

'< Tanbridge, Aug. 2, (1691.) 
«*Sir, 

** I hope 70a will pardon me for giving jou this trouble, but I cannot help 
seconding the request the prince [George of Denmark] has now made 700, to- 
remember your promise of a garter for lord Marlborough, You cannot bestow 
it upon any one that has been more senriceable to jou in the late revolution^ 
nor that has ventured their lives for jou, as he has done since your coming 
to the crown ; but, if people will not think these merits enough, I cannot be- 
lieve any body will be so unreasonable as to be dissatisfied, when it is 
known yon are pleased to give it him on the prince's account and mine. 1 
am sure I shall ever look upon it as a mark of your favour to us. I will not 
trouble you with any ceremony, because I know you do not care for it. 

" Anne." 

The queen refused this demand. It has been stated, that 
there was something of contempt in her manner of so doing> 

' Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 41. ' Ibid. 

' Dalrvmple's Appendix. 
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and that exasperated the favourites of her sister into a degree 
of rage, which led them to conspire the downfall of her hus* 
band and herself from the sovereignty. Lord Marlboroogh^ 
Id the same year, wrote to his former master, James II., 
declaring ^' that he could neither sleep nor eat in peace for 
the remembrance of his crimes against, him." He made un-^ 
bounded offers of his services; and finished by assuring him, 
''that he would bring the princess Anne back to her duty, 
if he received the least word of encouragement"' Marl- 
borough was then one of the council of nine assisting in the 
government. The perils of the queen's position were there-* 
fore great. James II., however, did not give much en-* 
eouragement to this treason ; and drily answered to Marl* 
borough, '' that his good intentions must be proved by deeds 
lather than words." 

Meantime, the queen's regency was agitated by plots^ 
which were ramifications of that of lord Preston. She 
signed warrants for the arrest of the deprived bishop of 
Ely and lord Dartmouth; the latter soon after died in the 
prison of the Tower. She likewise molested the deprived 
primate by sending a commission to his cottage in Suffolk, 
to inquire into his proceedings. One. of her messengers 
could scarcely refirain firom tears when he found that the 
venerable archbishop himself came to the door, when he 
knocked, because his only attendant, an old woman who 
took care of his cottage, happened to be ill. 

The queen s enmity was exceedingly great to William 
Penn, whose name was involved in these machinations; 
an entire stop was put to his philanthropic exertions in 
the colony of Pennsylvania — newly founded under the 
auspices of his " firiend James" — and the good Quaker 
was forced to hide his head, and skulk about Lon- 
don, as he did in the persecution of his sect, before the 

1 Macpherson's Stuart Papers, tol. L Dalrymple's Appendix. Memoirs ol 
James II., vol. ii. Coxe, in his life of Marlborough, cannot deny this Dact, 
but excuses it on the plea that he desired onlj to deceive king James V* 
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accession of James IL He wished to have an inter-- 
view with the queen. ** He could," he said, " convince her 
of his fidelity to the government, to which he wished well, 
because the predominance of her Other's religion must be 
ultimate destruction to his own. The personal friendship 
was warm which he bore 'to James Stuart;' but he loved 
him as such, and not as king; he was his benefactor," he 
said; ''he loved him in his prosperity, and he never could 
speak against him in his adversity."^ But let him say what 
he would, William Penn was a persecuted man as long as 
queen Mary lived. Besides the dislike, for various causes, 
which she bore to this fiiend of her father, queen Mary 
was greatly incensed at the attachment of his wife to the 
exiled &mily.' 

Queen Mary's government, in the summer of 1691, had 
been accompanied by a series of circumstances calamitous 
enough to daunt the courage of a more experienced ruler. 
Disastrous and bloody battles had been fought in Flanders, 
and great slaughter of the English troops ensued, without 
the satisfiiction of victory. Com was at a famine price;' 
the countiy, gentry and merchants, were sinking under a 
weight of taxation, such as never had been heard or 
thought of in the British islands. The fleet had returned 
covered with disgrace ; English seamen were overcome, 
merely by the horrible provisions and worthless ammunition 
which the corrupt ministry had provided for their use. 
AU these tremendous difficulties had the queen to surmount, 
but her correspondence is not available for the history of 
this summer. It is known that she sojourned in her palace 
without a friend — nay, without an object of affection. She 
had no affections except for her husband, and he was 

" ^ This ezpression is in his letters in the Pepys* Collections. 
^Life of William Penn, pablished hy T. Kennertlej, 1749; irom this 
l^mpblet it appean that this great and good man died in deeply em- 
barrassed eircnmstances, in 1710. 

■ See the price-tables in Toone's Chronology. 
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absent^ exposed to a thousand dangers. She had no female 
fiiend among her numerous ladies ; for in her voluminous 
correspondence which has been opened to the reader, where 
she has entered into the feelings of her own heart with 
minute and skilful anatomy, she has never mentioned one 
person as a friend. Indeed, her panegyrist, Burnet, in his 
curious manuscript narrative, observes, in the enumeration 
of her other ^ valuable qualities," that the queen never had 
a f^Duale finend* The reader of this biography knows that 
she had, in her youth, oney her early playfellow, Anne Tre* 
lawney, who was driven from the Hague by William, a cir* 
cumstance which caused her extreme sorrow. Not long 
afterwards, the singular alteration took place in Mary's 
character that has been noted among the events of 1684^* 

Her majesty certainly was, in 1691, in the most utter 
loneliness of heart She was on ill terms with queen Ca- 
tharine ; and the cold, distant communication of mere state 
audiences, which took place between herself and her sister, 
the princess Anne, was ready to break out from the quietude 
of aversion to the active war&re of hatred, which soon 
ensned. The only ray that enlightened this mass of gloom 
arose from the successes of the army in Ireland. Limerick 
had surrendered on honourable terms ; they were shame- 
lessly broken ; whether the wrong belongs to queen Mary's 
regnal history, or to that of her husband, it would be too 
long to inquire. 

Her majesty alludes to the successes in Ireland in the 
fragment of a letter to lady Russell,^ in reply to one in which 
that lady asked for the disposal of the auditorship of Wales, 
worth 400^ per annum, for Mr. Vaughan, her son or 
nephew ; on this head, queen Mary observed — ^^ I am sure 
that the king will be as willing to please you as myseld 
You are very much in the rieht to believe I have cause 
enough to Snk this life not L fine a thing, as it may be 

others do, that I lead at present. Besides the pain I am 

« Bibl. Birch, 4163. Plut. CYL D. p. 42. Dated, 1691, July 30. 
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almost continually in for the king, it is so contrary to my 
own inclination, that it can be neither happy nor pleasant; 
but I see one is not ever to live for one's self. I have had 
many years of ease and content, and was not so sensible of 
my own happiness as I ought, but I must be content with 
what it pleases God, and this year I have had good reason 
to praise him hitherto for the successes in Ireland, the news 
of which came so quick upon one another, that made me 
fear we had some ill to expect from other places. But I 
trust in God that will not be, though it looks as if we must 
look for little good either from Flanders or sea. The king 
continues, God be praised, very well! — and though I 
tremble at the thoughts of it, yet I cannot but wish a battle 
well over— I wish it as heartily as Mr. Russell himself." 

The result of the naval affairs alluded to by the queea in 
this letter, was as unsatisfactory as her m^esty had antici- 
pated. Admiral Russell and sir Cloudesley Shovel cruised 
off Brest during the summer, but without coming to the 
engagement expected by the queen. At last the fleet was 
shattered by a storm * on entering Plymouth harbour, the 
Warwick and the Coronation were lost while anchor- 
ing.* The nation was incensed, as bad seamanship alone 
was supposed to be the cause. Russell's conduct was exa* 
mined by parliament, but when he produced his orders he 
was acquitted. The queen's government was singularly 
imfortunate in naval affairs ; proof has been shown, from 
her own letters, that at the era of the Beachy Head battle, 
she interfered with rash and injudicious orders. 
« While the fleets of England and France were threatening 
each other; the Jacobites were active; on the other hand, 
those persons whose prosperity depended on the perma- 
nence of the revolution, indefatigably infused in the queen's 
mind suspicions of all who were not their friends. Thus 
instigated, the queen sent for Dr. Hooper one day to chide 
him for his undutiful conduct to Archbishop Tillotson. 

^ Eveljn's Diary, vol. ii. p. 28. 
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^'Ihave been told,** she said, ''that you never wait on 
him^ neither does Mrs. Hooper visit Mrs. Tillotson as she 
ot^ht to do." 

Dr. Hooper proved to the queen *' that he had paid all 
the respect, and so had his wife, at Lambeth-palace, that was 
proper, without proving intrusive.'* 

The queen smiled, and said, '' She did not believe the 
report was true when she heard it." 

The mischief-maker who had approached the ear of 
majesty, then ventured somewhat further, and subsequently 
informed queen Mary, that of all places in the world, 
the apostolic Hooper had been figuring at a great cock« 
match at Bath, which it was supposed was a general 
muster for the Jacobite gentry of the West of England." 
Dr. Hooper, being questioned on this matter by queen 
Mary, replied very quietly, " that it was true he had been 
at Bath some months that year on account of the disastrous 
health of his wife, who was all the time in danger of her 
life." The queen graciously interrupted him to ask, 

''How Mrs. Hooper was then?" 

When dean Hooper had replied, he resumed the discus-^ 
sion, affirming, " That he had never heard a tittle of the 
cock-match at Bath, or of the meeting of the Jacobite gen** 
tiemen there." 

The queen then informed him of some minor malicunii 
reports — among others, an aceosation, that be always 
travelled on the Sabbath. " It is due," replied Dn Iloopcr, 
'<that I am often on the road on the Sabbath, but it is in 
the pursuance of my clerical duty. I travel with my wife 
journeys of several days to Bath ; I always rcf^t ih^ wb/>U 
Sunday and attend both services— easily ascertained, as I 
usually preach finr the minister where I tsurrrJ^ 

The queen then told him, in a veiy gracious wwuier, 
^'that she had never believed what he wa« acciMed ^Ap but 
she would alw^s let him kmnr his &ult«^ <^ fniim^ M^h«i 
he was accused o£" 
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Her majesty concluded by letting him know that her 
iBfotmer wub Dr. Burnet, bishop of Salfeboiy.' 

Burnet was noted for his propensity to scandalous gossip, 
in the promulgation of which he little heeded the conren- 
tional decendes of time and place ; as^ for instance, lord 
Jersey, the brother of Elizabeth Villiers, told lord Dart- 
mouth,' that he has heard bishop Bumet scandalize the 
duchess of York before her daughter, queen Mary, and a 
great deal of company, according to tlie well known passage 
of slander printed in his history, with this difference, that 
when speakings he did not conceal the name of the person 
with whom he affirmed she was in love: this was Henry 
Sidney, created, by William HL, earl of Romney, and given 
an enormous grant of 17,000Z. per annum. If lord Jersey 
could hear Bumet hold forth on this subject, the queen 
could do the same, as that noble was one of her household, 
whose duties placed him near her chur. 

13th; the queen was, for a time, relieved from the heavy 
weight of the regnal sceptre, but she had to endure the bit- 
terest reproaches, because she had purposely misconstrued 
his intention by the promotion of Dr. Ho<^r to the 
deanery of Canterbury. 

Not even in the most important crises which had occurred 
when the nation was under her guidance for the last two 
years, was queen Mary ever permitted to meet her peers 
and commoners assembled in parliament, for the purpose of 
convening them or dismissing them. Her husband had 
opened parliament since his return from Flanders, October 
22, 1691, and, in his robes and crown, made a speech on 

^ Hooper MSS., in TrefoFt WiXUMm UI^ p. 473. 
' Notes to Biumet, toI. i. p. 394. Note and text ; in the latter, Bamet ex- 
pressly declares that Anne Hyde, dachess of York, induced her husband to 
become a Roman catholic at the time when he receiTcd the sacrament 
aecoiding to the ritual ol the dinrdi ol England* 
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the final reduction of Ireland^ in the course of which he 
never once mentioned his wife. The king's neglect^ whether 
proceeding from foi^etfulness^ ingratitude^ or jealousy, was 
quickly repaired by parliament; for on the 27th of the same 
month, the lords and commons almost simultaneously moved 
** that addresses be presented to her majesty at Whitehall,* 
giving her thanks for her prudent care in the administration 
of the government in his majesty's absence." 

The new archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tillotson, was re- 
qoested, by the lords, to draw up their address, which was 
thus worded : 

" We, your majesty's most dutifol and loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, from a true sense of the quiet and happi- 
ness the nation hath enjoyed in your majesty's administration of government 
in the king's absence, do hold ourselves obliged to present our most humble 
acknowledgments to your majesty for your prudent conduct therein, to the 
uniTersal satisfaction as well as the security of the kingdom/' 

The house of lords also requested lord VilUers (newly 
raised to the peerage as viscount, and then lord-chamber- 
lain to the queen) to attend her majesty presently, to know 
what time her majesty will appoint for this house to attend 
her with the address? After some delay^ lord Villiers 
acquainted the house, ^^ that he had attended her majesty 
as commanded, who hath appointed three o' the clock this 
Friday afternoon for the house to attend her with the ad- 
dress, in the drawing-room at Whitehall." This room 
must have been the vnthdrawing-room adjoining the ban- 
queting-hall at Whitehall, which had been spared by the 
flames that had recently devastated nearly the whole of the 
palace. 

The king had obtained some information on the subject 
of Marlborough's correspondence with James II. ; he attri- 
buted to his treacherous betrayal the failure of an attack 
made on Brest by the English fleet in the preceding sum- 

* MS. Journals of the House of Lords, from the library of £. C. Davey, Esq. 
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mer.' **Upon my honour," replied Marlborough, ** I never 
mentioned it, but in confidence to my wife." 

'< I never mention anything in confidence to mine," was 
the reply of king William. The cynical spirit of this 
answer bears some analogy to the temper of king William ; 
but the evident want of truth in the assertion makes it 
doubtful that the king ever made use of any such words. 
The anecdote is widely known, but it is founded on nothing 
but hearsay and tradition* It seems to have been invented 
by Marlborough, to account, in an off-hand way, to the world 
that this serious treachery had accidentally slipped out in a 
gossip-letter firom lady Marlborough to her sister, lady Tyr- 
connel, who was with the royal exiles at the court of St. Ger- 
main's. For how could king William say to one of the coun- 
cil of nine, that he never told anything confidentially to the 
queen, when her letters give full proof that the most im- 
portant matters were expedited by her? William could 
make repartees, which were not only rude, but brutal, to the 
queen; neither was his truth unsullied; but he possessed con- 
siderable shrewdness, and was a man of few words. Such 
characters seldom make remarks which are at once absurd 
and self-contradictory.' 

Whatsoever might have been the real version of this angry 
dialogue, it led to the result that Marlborough took the 
step he had hinted to James II., and under his influence, 
and that of his wife, the princess Anne was induced to 
pen a penitential epistle to her father. It was in these 
terms: — 

" Dec. ^, 1691. 
« I have been very desiroai of some safe opportunity to make yoa a sincere 
and humble offer of my duty and submission to you ; and to beg you will be 



1 There were two attacks on Brest in this reign, both abortive ; the one 
here mentioned, in which there was a great slaughter of the English, and 
another in 1694, when general Tollemache was killed. There is documentary 
evidence that Marlborough betrayed the last. Dalrymple's History. 

2 James II.'s Memoirs, edited by J. S. Clarke, 1691. Likewise Macpher- 
son's History, vol. ii. p. 609, for the letter. 
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tssured that I am botb truly concerned for the misfortune of your condition, 
and sensible, as I ougbt to be, of my own unhappiness. As to wbat you may 
think I bave contributed to it, if wisbes could recal wbat is past, I bad long 
siaoe redeemed my fault. I am sensible it would bave been a great relief to 
me if I could bave found means to bave acquainted you earlier witb my re« 
pentant tbougbts, but I bope tbey may find the advantage of coming late — 
of being less suspected of insincerity, tban perbaps tbey would bave been at 
any time before. 

" It will be a great addition to tbe ease I propose to my own mind by tbis 
plain confession, if I am so bappy as to find tbat it brings any real satisfaction 
to yours, and tbat you are as indulgent and easy to receive my bumble sub- 
missions as I am to make tbem, in a free, disinterested acknowledgment of my 
faalt, for no otber end but to deserve and receive your pardon. 

" I bave bad a great mind to beg you to make one conyfUment for me, but 
fearing tbe expressions whicb would be properest forme to make use of migbt 
be, perbaps, tbe least convenient for a letter, I must content myself, at 
present, with hoping tbe bearer will make a compHment for me to tbe queen.'' 

Now the bearer, in whose hands this letter was deposited 
for conveyance (as some say, by the princess Anne herself), 
was the last person likely to fetch and carry with suitable 
grace the affected verbal trash called compliments by the 
fine ladies of that day. He was a bluff and stout Welch- 
man, captain Davy Lloyd, one of James IL's veteran sea- 
commanders. Davy held the daughters of his old master 
in the utmost contempt, which he did not scruple to express, 
at times, without any very refined choice of epithets. 

Both queen Mary and king William were soon apprised 
that some such epistle was compounded, long before it 
reached the hands of James II. Lady Fitzharding, it has 
been noted, was the spy* of her sister Elizabeth Villiers, in 
the family of the princess Anne ; and by her agency, king 
William knew accurately within a very few hours all that 
passed at the Cockpit. The princess Anne rather en- 
couraged than suppressed the daring imprudence of her 
favourite lady Marlborough, and they would vituperate the 
reigning monarch with the most virulent terms of abuse.' 

Thus all the elements of discord were ready for violent 

> This fact is pointed oat by Coxe, in bis Life of Marlborough, toI. i. 
p. 48. * Ibid. 
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explosion, which acoordinglj took place on the evening of 
January 9, 1691-92, when a penonal altercation ensued 
between the queen and the princess Anne.^ There is no 
doubt but that Anne's partiality for the Marlboroughs^ 
was the subject of dispute. No particulars, however, tian&- 
pired, excepting what may be gleaned from subsequent 
letters of the princess Anne to lady Marlboroi^h. From 
these it appears, that the queen threatened to deprive her 
sister of half her income. The princess Anne well knew 
that parliament having secured to her the whole, such 
threats were vain, since, if the will of her sister and her 
spouse had been consulted, she would have been in posses- 
sion of neither half of the 50,000iL per annum, allowed her 
by her country. The princess Anne had just received her 
payment of this allowance, and had settled on the Marl- 
boroughs an annuity from it of 1000/.,' circumstances which 
had probably added to the exasperation of the queen, who 
considered, with her spouse, that the whole of that sum 
was torn from their ways and means. 

The next morning, it was the turn of Lord Marlborough 
to fulfil his duties as one of the lords of the bedchamber to 
J^ing William. The manner of Marlborough's expulsion 
from his place was very disagreeable to him: he com- 
menced his waiting week without the least remark being 
made to him; but after he had put on the king's shirt, and 
done his duty for the morning, lord Nottingham was sent to 
him, who told him ^' that the king had no further wish for 
his services, and that he was commanded to sell or dispose 
of all his employments, and that he was forbidden the 
court." Every one was immediately busied in guessing 
his crime ; it was, however, generally supposed to be making 
mischief between the princess and the king and queen. 
The king and queen further desired ** that he, lord Marl- 

1 The date of Coxe is here followed. 
2 Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough. 
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borongfa, would absent himself fixmi their presence for the 

Hie SDgoish that the princess Anne manifested at this 
disgrace of her favourite's husband was excessive; she 
greatly exasperated the king and queen by her tearful eyes 
and sad countenance when she visited them. The princess's 
anticipations of still hardier measures probably led to her 
dejMnession of spirits, since she received an an(»iymous let* 
ter before the end of January, which warned her that the 
next step taken by the government would be the imprison- 
ment of lord Marlborough ; the letter likewise gave her a 
really salutary warning respecting the treachery of lady Fitz- 
hardingy and that *^ all the tears she had shed, and the words 
she had spoken on the subject of lord Marlborough's disgrace, 
had been betrayed to the king" by that household spy. 

It most excite great surprise in those to whom the under 
currents of events are unknown, to think what could 
impel king William to utterly cashier a person who had 
been so useful to him in the revolution, as lord Marl- 
borough ; Evelyn, however, a contemporary, discusses the 
point plainly enough, in these words :' ^' Lord Marlborough, 
lieutenant-general, gentleman of the bedchamber, dismissed 
from all his employments, military and other, for his fietults 
in excessive taking of bribes, covetousness, and extortion^ 
on an occasions, from his inferior officers." 

These charges were disgraceful enough to induce con- 
fusion of countenance in any near connexion of the delin- 
quent ; but the practice of robbing the public had become 
so conunon, that it was seldom charged against any one 
who had not been concerned in practices generally con- 
sidered more dangerously inimical to the government. 

Neither king William nor his consort dared openly accuse 
the Marlboroughs of having abetted the princess Anne in 

^ Letter of lord Basil Hamilton to his father, dolce of Hamilton. 
* Evelyn's Diary, Janoary 24, 1691-2. 
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a reconciliation with the exiled king ; they well knew ^t 
such an avowal would have led a third of their subjects to 
follow their example. The silence of the king and queen 
(at least in regard to the public) on the real delinquendes 
at the Cockpit, emboldened lady Marlborough sufficiently 
to accompany her mistress to court on the next reception 
day at Kensington^ about three weeks after the disgrace of 
her husband. Next day queen Mary forbade the repetition 
of lady Marlborough's intrusion, in the following letter to 
the princess Anne : — 

**QuxBN Ma&t to thb Pmncess Avnx.^ 

** Kensington, Friday, 5th of Feb. 
** Having something to say to yon which, I know, will not be very pleasing, 
I choose rather to write it first, being unwilling to surprise you, though I 
think what I am going to tell you should not, if yon give yourself time to 
think that never anybody was suffered to live at conrt in lord Marlboroagh's 
eircarostances. / tued not repeat the cauee he hoe gtven the king to do what 
he hoe done, nor hie vmriliingmeis at all timet to come to extrenUtiea, though 
people do deeerve it,** 

In this dark hint is embodied all the information the queen 
chose to give her sister regarding the cause of the disgrace 
of her sister's favomrites and guides. The passage, written 
with extreme caution, was prepared thus, to guard against 
the political mischief which might be done by the princess 
Anne and her audacious ruler, from making the queen's 
letter of remonstrance public among their party. At the 
same time, it is manifest, that previous remonstrance and 
explanation on the offences of the princess and the Marl- 
boroughs, had been resorted to by her majesty. What 
these offences and injuries were, the preceding pages of this 
biography fully explain. This section of the queen's letter 
is an instance of the sagacity for which she was famed. 
The whole is written with moderation, when the provoca- 
tion is considered, and the fearful dangers with which the 

^ Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 44. We have vainly searched 
for the originals of these letters, being unwilling to take lady Marlborough's 
version. 
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-dirooe of Mary and her beloved husband was surrounded 
in 1692, dangers which the correspondence of Anne and 
her coadjutors, with her exiled father, greatly aggravated* 
Queen Mary continues, — 

^^I hope you do me the justice to believe it as much 
gainst my will that I now tell you that, after this, it is very 
unfit that lady Marlborough should stay with you, since 
that gives her husband so just a pretence of being where he 
should not* I think I might have expected you should 
have spoke to me of it; and the king and f , both believing it, 
made us stay thus long. But, seeing you was so far from it, 
that you brought lady Marlborough hither last night, makes 
us resolve to put it off no longer, but tell you she must not 
stay, and that I have all the reason imaginable to look upon 
year bringing her as the strangest thing that ever was done. 
Nor could all my kindness for you (which is always ready 
to turn all you do the best way), at any other time have 
hindered me from showing you so that moment, but I con- 
sidered your condition, and that made me master myself so 
far as not to take notice of it then." 

Contrary to her usual style in this letter, the sentences 
of the queen are not constructed lexically in all their bear- 
ings; her reiterated ^^it^ seems to mean that she and king 
WilUam expected the princess Anne to propose to them 
the dismissal of lady Marlborough, on account of the dis- 
grace of that person's husband, instead of bringing her into 
their evening drawing-room, as coolly as if nothing had 
happened. 

Notwithstanding her folly in thus conducting herself, the 
situation of the princess Anne required consideration and 
forbearance, for she was, in February 1691-92, within a few 
weeks of her confinement ; and her health, at such times, 
was always precarious. The queen's excessive self-praises 
of her own kindness to her sister, are perhaps somewhat 
overcharged ; they are founded on the fact, that she did 
not reprove the princess publicly, and expel the intruder 

VOL. XI. p 
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she brought with her, as her majesty thought tfaej de- 
served. 

** But now I must tell you/' resumes queen Maiy, " it 
was very unkind in a sister — would have been very uncivil 
in an equal ; and I need not say I have more to claim^ 
which; though my kindness would never make me exact, 
yet, when I see the use you would make of it, I must tell 
you I know what is due to me, and expect to have it from 
you.' Tis upon that account, I tell you plainly lady Mail- 
borough must not continue with you in the circumstances 
her lord is. 

** I know this will be uneasy to you, and I am S0137 £>r 
it, for I have all the real kindness imaginable for you ; and, 
as I ever have, so will always do my part, to live with you 
as sisters ought; that is, not only like so near relations, but 
like friends, and as such I did think to write to you. For 
I would have made myself believe your kindness for Aer 
[lady MarUxmrnghl made you at first forget what you 
should have for the king and me, and resolved to put you 
in mind of it myself, neither of us being willing to come to 
harsher ways ; but the sight of lady Marlborough having 
changed my thoughts, does naturally alter my style. And 
since, by that, I see how little you seem to consider what, 
even in common civility, you owe us, I have told it you 
plainly, but withal assure you that, let me have never so 
much reason to take anything ill of you, my kindness is so 
great that I can pass over most things, and live with you as 
becomes (us). And I desire to do so merely from that mo- 
tive; for I do love you as my sister, and nothing but your-> 
self can make me do otherwise ; and that is the reason I 
choose td write this rather than tell it to you, that you may 
overcome your first thoughts. And when you have well 
considered, you will find that, though the thing be hard 
(which I again assure you I am sorry for), yet it is not un- 
reasonable, but what has ever been practised, and what 
yourself would do were you (queen) in my place. 
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^ I will end this mth once more desiring you to consider 
the matter impartially, and take time for it I do not 
desire an answer presendy, because I would not have you 
give a rash one. I shall come to your drawing-room to- 
morrow, before you play^ because you know why I cannot 
Du^ one." 

This was because the queen did not choose to sit down 
to the bassettrtable with hidy Marlboroi^h. 

*^ At some other time,'' concludes the queen, *^ we shall 
reason the business calmly, which I will willingly do, or 
anything else that may show it shall never be my fiiult if 
we do not live kindly together. Nor will I ever be other, 
by choice, than your truly loving and affectionate sister. 

It is useless to quote the comments of lady Marlbo- 
rough regarding this letter, and the mandate it contained 
for her dismissal 6om the household and councils of her 
adoring mistress. Lady Marlborough published the royal 
letter, but sedulously hid the provocation, which elicited 
both that and the command contained therein. In her 
narrative of the events of this era, she care&Uy conceals 
the spring that caused them, which was, the treacherous 
correspondence of her husband with the court of Su Ger- 
mains, and the letter he had prompted the princess Anne 
to write to her father. 

Historical truth can only be found in contemporary docu- 
ments and narratives; but not in one alone ; many must be 
compared and collated, before the mists in which selfish 
interests seek to envelop facts, can be dispelled. Lady 
Marlborough devotes several pages to the most enthusiastic 
pnises of herself; her disinterestedness and devotion to the 
princess Anne are lauded to the skies. When in the list 
of her virtues, she discusses her honesty, she thus expresses 
herself: — '* As to the present power the princess Anne had 
to enrich me, her revenue was no such vast thing as that 
I could propose to draw any mighty matters from thence ; 

p2 
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and besides^ sir Benjamin Bathurst had the management of 
it I had no share in that service."* Yet 50,000iL per 
annum is a large revenue even in these times^ and in the 
early days of the national debt it bore a much higher com- 
^parative value. 

The princess Anne, after she had read her sister's letter, 
summoned her uncle Rochester to her assistance. That 
nobleman, from a thorough appreciation of the turbulence 
and treachery which were united in the character of lady 
Marlborough, had, in her outset of life, strongly advised 
James II. to exclude her from the household of his daughter 
Anne.* But the indulgence of the father yielded to the 
supplications of his child. When lord Rochester came to 
the Cockpit, at the entreaty of the princess Anne, she put 
in his hand the following letten It was evidently the pro- 
duction of a consultation with the favourite, since it is by 
no means in the style of the princess herself. 

Thb Princess Anne to Queen Mart.' 

*' Yoor majesty was in the right to think that your letter would be very 
corprising to me. For yon most needs be sensible enough of the kindness I 
•have for my lady Marlborough, to know that a command from you to part 
from her must be the greatest mortification in the world to me, and, indeed, 
of such a nature as I might well have hoped your kindness to me would have 
always prevented. 

*' I am satisfied she cannot have been guilty of any fault to you, and it 
would be extremely to her advantage if I could here repeat every word that 
«ver she had said to me of vou in her whole life. I confess it is no small 
addition to my trouble to find the want of your majesty's kindness to roe on 
this occasion, since I am sure I have always endeavoured to deserve it by all 
the actions of my life. 

"Your care of my present condition is eitremely obliging, and if youcoald 
be pleased to add to it so far as, upon my account, to recal your severe com- 
mand (as I must beg leave to call it, in a matter so tender to me, and so 
little reasonable, as I think, to be imposed on me, that you would te^ee 
require it from the meanest of your subjects), I should ever acknowledge it as 
a very agreeable mark of your kindness to me. And as I must freely own 

1 Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 54. 

' Ralph's History. 

' Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, pp. 55—57. 
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tbat, as I think this proceeding can be for no other intent than to give roe » 
verf aenuble mortification, so there is no miserj that I cannot readilj resol?e 
to soflfer, rather than the thoughts of parting with her (lady Marlborough). 

** If, after all this that I have said, I must still find myself so unhappj as to 
be pressed on this matter, jet jour majestj maj be assured that, as mj past 
actions have giTcn the greatest testimonj of m j respect both for the king and 
JOB, ao it shall alwajs be mj endea?oar, wherever I am, to preserve it care- 
Mlj, for the time to come, as becomes 

** Your majestj's verj affectionate sister and servant, 

41 AwWB t 

« From the Cock^t, Feb. 6th, 1692." 

It may be worthy of observation that the date of this 
epistle is on the birthday of Anne. 

When lord Rochester had perused this letter, the 
princess Anne requested that he would be the bearer of 
it from her to her majesty, to which the uncle put a 
positive negative. He had hoped that the end of the 
controversy between his royal nieces would have bee» 
the removal of such a fosterer of strife as lady Marlborough 
had proved herself to be, since she had arrived at woman's 
estate; and he would not carry a letter which forbade 
that hope. He then withdrew from the conference, de«*> 
claring his intention of mediating in all measures which 
led to reconciliation, which was by strenuously advising the 
queen to send lady Marlborough at once from the Cockpit 
to her house at St. Albans. Meantime, after the princes? 
or her favourite had concocted the letter quoted above, it 
was copied and sent to her majesty that day, by the hands of 
one of the servants of the princess. Queen Mary returned 
no answer, excepting that of an official message, carried to» 
the Cockpit by her lord-chamberlain, Nottingham, warning 
lord and lady Marlborough to abide no longer at the palace 
of Whitehall,^ a measure which was the first step her majesty- 
took on the advice of lord Rochester. 

The princess Anne considered that her sister had no 
more right to dictate what servants she should retain in 

> Coxe's Life of Marlborough, vol. L p. 48, and Ralph's << Other Side of the 
Question." 
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her residence of the €ockpit, than in any other private 
house, since it had been purchased for her by their uncle 
Charles IL, after it had been alienated from the rest of the 
palace of Whitehall, in common with many other buildings 
appertaining to that part of the vast edifice which abatted 
on St. James's-park. But the Cockpit, the Holbein-gate- 
way, and the adjoining Banqueting-house, were, at that 
period, all that were left of the once extensive palace. 

When the queen's message of expulsion from the Cock- 
pit was delivered to lady Marlborough, the princess Anne 
took the resolution of withdrawing from it at the same 
time ;. and announced her intention to her sister in the fol- 
lowing epistle : — 

The Princess Anns to Queen Mart.* 
^ I am \trj tony to ftnd that all I have said oajself, and my lovd Boeheatcr 
for me, has not had effect enough to keep joar migestj firom persisting in a 
resolution which joa are satisfied must be so great a mortification to me, as, 
to avoid it, I shall be obliged to retire, and deprive mjself of the satisfection 
of living where I might have frequent opportunities of assuring yon of that 
duty and respect which I always have been, mid shall be desirons to pay yon, 
ufon all occasions. 

« My only consolation in this extremity is, that not having done anything 
in all my life to deserve your unkindness, I hope I shall not be long under the 
necessity of absenting myself from yon, the thought of which is so mieesy to 
me, that I find myself too mnch indisposed to give your majesty any further 
tionble at this time. 
" February 8, 1692." 

The approaching accouchement of the princess rendered 
all harshness to her odious in the eyes of every one. One 
of the royal palaces had usually been appointed for her 
retirement at such times ; but as the queen had thought 
proper to expel her favourite fiiend from her own private 
residence, the princess affected to consider that she should 
be too much at the royal mercy, if her accouchement 
took place either at St James's-palace, or Hampton- 
Court 

It was the policy of the party of the princess Anne to 

* Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 58. 
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ghe her, as much as possible, the semblance of injured 
distress, and the appearance of being hunted out of house 
and home, at a period dangerous to her health, and even 
to her life. There can be no doubt that the mistress of 
50,000/. per annum need not have been obliged to sue for the 
charitable grant of a home to abide in during the period of 
her accouchement; yet, a few hours before leaving the 
Cockpit, the princess Anne sent a request to the duchess 
of Somerset, to lend her Sion House for her residence during 
the ensuing summer. This lady was the wife of a kinsman 
of the princess, commonly called the proud duke of Somer* 
set ;^ she was the heiress of the great Percy inheritance, and 
as such, the possessor of the ancient historical palace of Sion. 

William IIL, whose activity in petty instances of annoy- 
ance is singularly at variance with his received character 
for magnanimity, immediately sent to the duke of Somerset, 
and, in a conference with him, endeavoured to induce him 
to put a negative on the request of the princess Anne.* 
But such mighty English nobles as Somerset, and his con- 
sort, the Percy-heiress, soon proved to the foreign monarch 
how independent they were of any such influence. The 
duchess of Somerset forthwith sent an affectionate message 
to the princess Anne, declaring ^^ that Sion House was en- 
tirely at her service." 

Before the princess left her residence of the Cockpit for 
Sion House, she thought proper to attend the drawing-room 
of their majesties at Kensington-palace. In this interview, 
according to the phraseolc^of the Marlborough, the princess 
Anne made her majesty ^'all the professions imaginable, to 
which the queen remained as insensible as a statue." 

The massacre of Glencoe' occurred Feb. 14, 1692. It 

1 He wn the represcntatWe of Catherine Gray, and of coune a prince of the 
Eagliah blood royid from the younger sister of Henry VIII. 

' Condnct of the ^nchess of Marlboroagh, p. 59. 

' It may be a pomt of cariosity to learn what James II. thought of this 
sacrifice of his faithful subjects. After observing that he had been careful to 
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is but justice to queen Mary to observe that this atrocity 
did not disgrace the period when she swayed the regnal 
sceptre ; neither is her signature appended to the detestable 
warrant perpetrated by her husband, which authorized the 
slaughter, in cold blood, of upwards of a hundred men, 
women, and little children, of her subjects. The circum- 
stances have been, of late years, too often narrated to need 
relating here ; but, as the wickedness was committed in a 
reign in which a woman's name is partly responsible, it is 
desirable, by the production of the documents, to show that 
the iniquity was wholly devised, as well as executed, by 
men.* 

An historian' especially partial to the character of Wil- 
liam IIL, considers, as a great grievance, the inquiry into 
the massacre of Glencoe, and, with much nawet^y observes 
that the said inquiry was ^* remarkably troublesome to many 
respectable people." The Scotch parliament pronounced it 

preserve the lives of his Scottish friendsi bj candidly acknowledging to them 
that he had no funds to aid them, and earnestly advising their submission as 
early as August, 1691, he continues, " They accordingly made their sub- 
mission. But contrary to all faitn, by an order, that Nero himself vroold have 
had a horror of, the prince of Orange ordered the soldiers to masaacre the 
Glencoe people in cold blood. It was hard to imagine that the prince of 
Orange could apprehend danger from such a handful of men. But he either 
thought that severity necessary to make an example of, or he had a particular 
pique against that clan. Either of these reasons, according to his morality, 
was safficient to do an inhuman thing. Yet this was the pretended asaertor 
of the lives And liberties of the British nation, to whom all oaths were to be 
made a sacrifice of, rather than he should not reign over it.'' Autograph 
IMemoirs of king James. Macpherson's Stuart Papers, vol. i. p. 239. 

^ A document nearly similar, signed by William III., is carefully preserved 
by the present lord Lovat, authorizing the exterminalion of the clan Fraser ; 
Ibe conduct of Simon Fraser had, it is true, been intolerably wicked, but that 
was no fault of the women and children of his district, which likewise com- 
prised the feudal sovereignty of 1000 men capable of bearing arms, of whom 
many must have been perfectly innocent of wrong. These attempts at exter- 
mination had for precedents the wars in Ireland in the time of Elizabeth, and 
the conduct of the Spaniards to the Caribs. See Mn. Thomson's Lives of 
the Jacobites. 

' Cunningham. 
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<'s barbarously marderoos transaction.'' After this opinion, 
the '^respectable people" concerned in it put a stop to the 
further trouble this decision might have given them, by 
producing the foUowing warrant:-- 

** At for the M'Donalds of Glencoe, if they can well be distingoiihed from 
the rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper for the irindication of public 
justice to extirpate that set of thieves. 

This extermination, which was extended in intention to 
the Frasers, and other clans in the Highlands, must have 
originated in the mind of William himself, as is evident by 
the wording of the warrant. A Scotchman would have 
spoken with more certainty of the localities of his country : 
at the same time, it is improbable that any English minister 
suggested an extirpation, because even the execution of 
military law in England was always regarded with horror.' 

Perhaps the open quarrels which then agitated the royal 
family prevented public attention from dwelling on the 

> Lord stair proved that when William III.'s signatore was doubly affixed, 
as in tUs warrant, the execution was to be prompt and urgent. 

' Sir John Dalrjmple's Historj and Appendix. Campbell of Glenljon was 
the mere executioner. The following letter will show that the Dutch mo- 
asreh's agent directed, from his master, that the children of Macdonald of 
Glencoe were to be murdered : 

** For their majesties service. 
" To Capt. Campbell. 

" Sir, " Ballacholis, Feb. 12, 1692. 

*' Ton are hereby ordered to fall upon the rebels, the Macdonalds of Glencoe, 
and put all to the sword under seventy. You are to have especial care that 
the old fox and hii cube do not escape your hands. You are to secure 
all the avenues, that no man escape. This yon are to put into execution at 
fve in the morning precisely, and by that hour I'll strive and be at you with 
a stronger party. This is by the king^s etpeeial eomminkn, for the good of 
the country, that these miscreants may be cut oif root and branch. See these 
be pat in execution vrithout fear, elee you may he expected to be treated a$ not 
true to the kmf^e government; nor as a man fit to carry a commission in king 
William's service. Expecting you will not fail in the fulfilling, as you love 
yourself, I subscribe these with my hand, , j 

** ROBBBT DVNCANSOM." 
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atrocities perpetrated by the king's warrant in the north* 
The princess Anne withdrew to Sion about the beginning 
of March; taking with her lady Marlborough, on whom she 
lavished more affection than ever* As an instance of ill* 
will; king William gave orders that his sister-in-law should 
be deprived of the guards by whom she had been attended 
since her father had given her an independent establish- 
ment The princess lost her guards just as she had the 
most need of them, for the roads all round the metropolis 
swarmed with highwaymen ; her carriage was stopped, and 
she was robbed, between Brentford and Sion, soon after 
her establishment there. This adventure was made the 
subject of many lampoons, and great odium was thrown on 
the king and queen, on account of the danger to which the 
heiress-presumptive was exposed, through their harshness. 
The act of depriving the princess Anne of the usual adjuncts 
of her rank, was a parting blow, before her persecutor left 
England for his usuaJ Flemish campdgn* The king resigned 
the sole government, for a third time, into the hands of his 
queen, and bade her farewell on the 6th of March ; he 
sailed with a wind so favourable that he reached the Hague 
on the succeeding day, and from thence went to Loo.' 

To illustrate the narrative of these royal quarrels, the 
reader must be given an insight of Bumef s genuine opinion 
on this subject, written in his own hand.' It vrill be allowed 
to be a <?reat historical curiosity ; his opinions must raise a 
smile, wfen it is remembered Lw cl Jly and approvingly 
intimate he and the duchess of Marlborough were in after 
Ufe. 

^ M. de Dangean writes in his Journal, March 15, 1692, (hat his news from 
England announced '* that when the princess of Denmark quitted the court, that 
her hushand followed her, that William took all the guards from them» and 
forbade them the honours of the court thej had been accustomed to reoeiTe, 
and that William, after this exploit, went to Holland on the 24th of March." 

* Haileian MS. The hand is precisely the same with the Autograph Papers 
relative to Burnet's ministry at the death of William lord Russell, in 
sion of his grace the dnke of Devonshire. 
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'^ About the end of the session in parliament^ the king 
caUed for Marlborough's commissions, and dismissed him 
oat of his service. The king [ Williaml said to myself upon 
i, ' He had very good reaJn'to beUeie that nilboroSgh 
had made his peace with king James, and was engaged in 
a correspondence with France. It was certain, he was 
doing all he could to set on a faction in the army and 
nation against the Dutch, and to lessen the king, as well as 
his wife, who was so absolute a favourite with the princesse 
[Anne], that she seemed to be the mistresse of her heart 
and thoughts, which were alienated both from the king and 
queen.' 

" The queen had taken all possible methods to gain her 
sister, and had left no means unessayed, except purchasing 
her favourite, which her miyesty thought it below her to 
do. That being the strongest passion in the princess's 
breast, all other ways proved ineffectual, so a visible cold- 
ness grew between the sisters. Many rude things were 
daily said at that court, [the establishment of the princess 
Anneal ^^^ ^^1 struggled to render themselves very popu- 
lar, though with very ill success; for the queen grew to be 
so universally beloved, that nothing would stand against 
her in the affections of the nation." 

" Upon Marlborough's disgrace, his wife was ordered to 
leave court This the princess Anne resented so highly^ 
that she left the court likewise ; for she said she would not 
have her servants taken from her. All persons that have 
credit with her have tried to make her submit to the queen^ 
but to no purpose. She has since that time lived in a 
private house, and the distance between the sisters has now 
risen so high, that the visiting of the princess is looked 
upon as a neglect of the queen's displeasure. So that the 
princess is now as much alone as can be imagined. The 
enemies of the government began to make great court to 
her ; but they fell off from her very soon, and she sunk 
into such neglect, that if she did not please herself in an 
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inflexible stifFness of humour^ it would be vety uneasy to 
her." 

Burnet^ in his manuscript notations, (where he always 
used the present tensely speaks likewise with much acridity on 
the impropriety which he asserts was committed by admiral 
Russell in expostulating, with great rudeness, to king Wil- 
liam on Marlborough's disgrace. He demanded to see the 
proofs of his faults, and reminded him, in a tone *^ not very 
agreeable," that it was he who carried the letters between 
his majesty and Marlborough before the revolutioD.' This 
was just before he undertook the command of the fleet off 
La Hogue. Notwithstanding all Burnet's revilings of Rus- 
sell, for his rough and brutal temper, and his Jacobitism, 
every true-hearted person must venerate him for upholding 
the honour of his country and her naval flag, (which had been 
wofuUy humbled since the revolution,) above every political 
consideration. It appears by the weU-known exclamation 
of his old master, king James, when he beheld the braveiy 
of his English sailors at La Hogue, that he was entirely of 
the same opinion. 

> Harleian MSS., 6584. 
* Harleian C!olleetioD, No. 6585. It is a curioas stady for those who go to 
the well' springs of history to compare the condemnatory passages which 
occur against the Marlboronghs, husband and wife, thronghoot Burnet's 
manuscripts, with the entire suppression of the same in his printed work, and 
with the close intimacy which eidsted afterwards between these congenial 
souls. 
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QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Vigoar of the queen's government — Accouchement of princess Anne at Sion 
House — Death of her infant — Her danger — Queen visits her^Queen's harsh 
manner — Long illness of the princess-* Her letters (as Mrs. Morley) on 
queen's sending Marlborough to the Tower — Negotiation between the 
qoeen and princess — ^Their letters — Victory of La Hogue — Queen's con- 
duct — Queen's portrait, by Yandervaart — IDetcription qffroniupieee]-^ 
Severity of her reign — Princess Anne's letter brought to James II.~Re- 
marks on the royal sisters by the messenger^Queen's letter to lady Bus* 
sell — Princess Anne settled at Berkeley House — Series of letters on petty 
annoyances, as Mrs. Morley — To lady Marlborough, as Mrs. Freeman — 
Queen stands sponsor with archbishop Tillotson — His curious letter on it, 
&c. — ^Return of the king — Anecdotes of the queen — ^Verses on her knittiri|;, 
&C. — Continued enmity to princess Anne — Queen accompanies the king to 
Margate — Obliged to return to Canterbury — King's departure — Anecdotes 
of the queen's stay at Canterbury — Queen relates particulars to Dr. Hooper 
— ^Her presents to the cathedral altar — Queen and the theatre— Her perse- 
cution of Dryden — ^Anecdotes of the queen and her infant nephew — Return 
of the king, &c. &c. 

Queen Mary was again left, surrounded by unexampled 
difficulties. There were few persons in the country but 
anticipated the restoration of her father. A great naval 
force was collecting and arming for the invasion of the 
country ; the French had remained masters of the seas ever 
since die revolution, despite of the junction of the fleets of 
England with the rival forces of Holland. The queen had 
reason to believe that the only competent naval commander. 
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from whose skill she could hope for success, was desirous of 
her father's restoration. The queen knew that the princess 
Anne had written to her father, *^ that she would fly to him 
the very instant he could make good his landing in any part 
of Great Britain." Indeed, a letter to James IL, contain- 
ing these words, it is said, was intercepted by the king and 
queen, and that it was the cause of the dii^race of the 
Marlboroughs, since they were mentioned as active agents 
in the projected treason. Thus, the dangers surrounding 
the career of queen Mary were truly appalling, and, to a 
spirit less firm, would have been insurmountable. The 
queen was not, in 1692, altogether a novice in the art of 
government; she had weathered two regencies, each pre* 
senting tremendous difficulties; it was strongly in her 
favour that Marlborough, instead of sharing her most inti- 
mate councils as a disguised friend, was now an unmasked 
enemy. 

One of queen Mary's earliest occupations was to review 
the trained bands of London and Westminster mustered in 
Hyde-park, to the number of 10,000 men; they were 
destined to the defence of the capital in case of an invasion 
ffbm France. She likewise ordered the suspected admiral 
Russell to proceed to sea, while her royal partner in Hol- 
land, caused the Dutch fleet to hasten out to form a junc- 
tion with the naval force of England under the command 
of Russell. How singular it is, that history, which is so 
lavish in commendations on the excellence of queen Mary's 
private virtues, should leave her abilities as a ruler un- 
noticed ! Time has unveiled the separate treacheries of her 
coadjutors in government ; the queen was the only person 
at the head of affairs on whom the least reliance could 
have been reposed in time of urgency. It is well known 
now that Nottingham, Godolphin, Russell, and many 
others, both high and low in her ministry, were watching 
every event to turn with the tide, if it tended to the resto- 
ration of her &ther. But while giving queen Mary every 
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credit as a wise and courageous ruler, in the successive 
dangers which menaced her government in the spring of 
16929 what can be said of her humanity when called to 
the bedside of her suffering sister in the April of that year ? 

The princess Anne sent sir Benjamin Bathurst from 
Skm House with her humble duty, to inform her majesty 
''that the hour of her accouchement was at hand, and that 
she felt very ill indeed, much worse than was usual to her/^ 
Queen Mary did not think fit to see sir Benjamin Bathurst, 
and took no notice of this piteous message.^ 

After many hours of great suffering and danger, the 
princess Anne brought into the world, April 17tb, 1692, a 
living son, which was named Geoige, after her husband, 
but the miserable mother had the sorrow to see it expire 
soon after its hasty baptism. Lady Charlotte Bevervaart» 
one of the princess Anne's maids of honour, being a Dutch- 
woman, and onthi^t account considered as the more accept- 
aUe messenger, was despatched from Sion House to an- 
nounce to queen Maiy the death of her new-bom nephew. 
Lady Charlotte waited some time before the queen saw hen 
At last, after her majesty had held a consultation with her 
uncle lord Rochester, the messenger of the princess was 
admitted into the royal presence. The queen herself in- 
formed lady Charlotte Bevervaart, that she should visit 
the princess that afternoon. Indeed, her majesty arrived 
at Sion almost as soon as the messenger. Queen Mary 
entered the chamber of her sick and sorrowful sister, 
attended by her two principal ladies, the countesses of 
Derby and Scarborough. The princess Anne was in bed, 
jHiIe and sad, but the queen never asked her how she did, 
never took her hand, or expressed the least sympathy for 
her sufferings and her loss. Her majesty was pleased to 
plunge at once into the dispute which had estranged her 
from her sister, to whom she exclaimed in an imperious 
tone, as soon as she was seated by the bedside, " I have 

1 Condact of the dachess of Marlborongb, p. 69. 
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made the first step by coming to you, and I now expect 
that you should make the next, by dismissing lady Marl* 
borough*" 

The princess Anne became pale with agitation at this un- 
seasonable attack ; her lips trembled, as she replied, " I have 
never in my life disobeyed your majesty but in this one 
particular, and I hope at some time or other it will appear 
as unreasonable to your majesty as it does now to me.'' 
The queen immediately rose from her seat, and prepared, 
without another word, to depart Prince George of Den- 
mark, who was present at this extraordinary scene, led her 
majesty to her coach ; while so doing, the queen repeated 
to him precisely the same words which she had addressed 
to the unfortunate invalid in bed. 

The two ladies who had accompanied their royal mistress, 
comported themselves according to their individual disposi- 
tions on the occasion. Lady Derby, who had been recom- 
mended to the queen by the princess Anne as groom of the 
stole, in those halcyon days when these royal sisters were 
rejoicing together on the success of the revolution, now 
showed her ingratitude by turning away from the sick bed 
without making the slightest inquiry after the poor invalid* 
But lady Scarborough behaved in a manner better becoming 
a feeling and womanly character. 

Queen Mary retained sufficient conscientiousness to be 
shocked, on reflection, at her own conduct She was heard 
to say, on her return to Kensington, " I am sorry I spoke 
as I did to the princess, who had so much concern on her 
at the renewal of the affair, that she trembled and looked 
as white as her sheets."* Yet the queen's uneasy remem- 
brance of this cruel interview arose from remorse, not re- 
pentance ; for the unfeeling words she regretted were the 
last she ever uttered to her sister. 

Thus the three persons of the protestant branch of the 
royal family in England, were irreconcilably divided 

^ CoDdnct of the dnchess of Marlboroogb, pp. 69 to 71. 
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during life, two against one. Lonely as they were in the 
world, they were at mortal enmity with every other rela- 
tive who shared their blood. It will be allowed that the 
causes of war and division with the exiled Roman-catholic 
head of their family were of a lofty nature ; there is an 
historic grandeur in a contention for the establishment of 
differing creeds, and even for the possession of thrones ; 
great and even good princes have struggled unto the death, 
when such mighty interests have been at stake. But when 
enmities that last to death between sisters, may be traced 
in their origin to such trash as disputes concerning con- 
venient lodgings, or amount of pocket money, what can be 
the opinion of the dignity of such minds ? 

Queen Mary had received a letter in the same April, 
directed by the hand of her exiled father, and written 
throughout by him ; it was a circular addressed to her, and 
to those members of her privy-council who had been most 
active in raising the calumny that disinherited his unfortu- 
nate son. This communication announced that his queen 
expected her confinement in May, and invited them to 
come to St. Germains to be present at the expected birth 
of his child, promising from Louis XIV. freedom to come 
and go in safety.^ Such announcement must have been 
sent in severe satire, rather than in any expectation of the 
invitation being accepted. 

As may be supposed, the princess Anne did not undergo 
all the harassing agitation the queen's harshness inflicted 
on her, in the hour of her weakness and suffering, with 
impunity. A dangerous fever followed her sister's visit, 
and she hung for several days on the very verge of the 
grave. From this dispute, some information regarding the 
royal etiquette of that period may be ascertained ; for it 
appears that her majesty, queen Mary IL, honoured all her 
female nobility not below the rank of a countess, with a 
state lying-in visit ; but if she knew not better how to 

^ Eveljrn's Diarjr, vol. ii. p. 32, and Memoirs of James II. 
VOL. XI. Q 
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comport herself in a sick room than she did in that of her 
sister^ these royal visitations must have thinned the ranks 
of her female nobility. Long before the princess Anne 
was convalescent, she underwent fresh agony of alarm ; by 
her majesty's orders, lord Marlborough was arrested, and 
was forthwith hurried to the Tower. Then the invalid 
princess harassed herself by writing all day long notes and 
letters to his wife, who was obhged to leave Sion, in order 
to visit and assist her husband. 

The earliest letter written by the princess Anne to lady 
Marlborough, after this event, seems to have been the fol- 
lowing. It is dateless, but probably occurs the day after 
Marlborough's incarceration in the Tower. Although the 
princess had not then left her lying*in chamber, it seems 
she had been agitated by reports that her own arrest was 
pending. She addresses lady Marlborough as Mrs. Free- 
man, the assumed name they had previously agreed upon ; 
she terms herself, as usual, Mrs. Morley : — 

The Princess Anne to Lady Marlborough. 

[May 16, 1692.] 
'' I hear lord Marlborough is sent to the Tower, and though I am certain 
they have nothing against him, and expected by your letter it would be so, 
yet I was struck when I was told it ; for methinks 'tis a dismal thing to have 
one's friends sent to that place. I have a thousand melancholy thoughts, and 
cannot help fearing they should hinder you from coming to me ; though how 
they can do that without making you a prisoner, I cannot guess." 

*^I am just told," continues the princess Anne, '^by 
pretty good hands, that as soon as the wind turns westerly, 
there will be a guard set upon the prince and me. If you 
hear there is any such thing designed, and that 'tis easy to 
you,' pray let me see you before the wind changes, for 
afterwards, one does not know whether they will let one 
have opportunities of speaking to one another; but let them 
do what they please, nothing shall ever vex me so I can 

^ So written ; meaning, ** if it is easy for you to come to me." Coxe^B Life of 
Marlborough, vol. i. p. 51. Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough. 
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have the opportunity of seeing dear Mrs. Freeman; and I 
swear I would live on bread and water, between two walls, 
without repining; for as long as you continue kind, no- 
thing can ever be mortification to your faithful Mrs. Morley, 
who wishes she may never enjoy a moment's happiness in 
this world or the next, if ever she proves false to you." 

The correspondence of lord Marlborough with the court 
of St Germains was the cause of his arrest; it would be 
waste of time, after the specimens produced regarding it, to 
discuss it as a mystery. Many circumstances prove that 
queen Mary had accurate intelligence of his treacherous 
intrigues. It is as evident, that the intention of her govern- 
ment was not to prove his guilt home to him, lest the 
princess Anne's share in it should be revealed. Not that 
the queen screened her sister, out of tenderness, but from a 
sagacious anticipation, that if her conduct were discovered, 
most of her party would not scruple in following her ex- 
ample. Invasion was threatened daily, and the queen 
acted with proper precaution, by securing so slippery a 
person as lord Marlborough, until the expected naval battle 
was decided. 

Meantime, the princess Anne resolved to write to her 
sister, queen Mary, and determined to send the letter by 
the hands of one of the prelates, Stillingfleet, bishop of 
Worcester. Anne's policy in writing to the queen is ex- 
plained in one of her confidential billets to lady Marlbo- 
rough, She anticipated that the queen would debar her 
approach ; but she wished it to be spread far and wide, and 
to become universally known, that she had desired to visit 
her sister, and had been forbidden. As the best plan for 
promoting, this end, she sent for the bishop of Worcester. 
He returned her royal highness a polite answer that he 
would come to her, but said not when; therefore the 
princess observed, in one of her notes, that she dared not 
go to London as she had intended to do, to meet lady Marl- 

<l2 
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borough^ lest the prelate should arrive at Sion during her 
absence.^ 

The next morning, the bishop of Worcester actually came 
to Sion before the princess Anne was dressed. On her in- 
terview with him, he willingly undertook the commission 
of delivering the letter of the princess to the queen ; but 
praised her majesty so very warmly, as to induce some 
disgust in her sister, on account of his partiality. The 
princess, who gives this narrative in her letters to her dear 
lady Marlborough, adds this extraordinary conclusion to 
her narrative: "I told the bishop of Worcester that you 
bad several times desired you might go from me ; but I beg 
i^ain, for Christ Jesus' sake, that you would never more 
name it to me. For, be assured, if you should ever do so 
cruel a thing as to leave me — ^and should you do it without 
my consent (which if I ever give you, may I never see the 
fcce of Heaven) — I will shut myself up, and never see the 
world more, but live where I may be forgotten by human 
kind." It is difficult to credit that this rant was w^ritten 
by a royal matron, who was considered under the guidance 
of religious principles, and was married to a prince, to whom 
she was much attached, and was deemed a model of the 
conjugal virtues. 

The princess Anne finally prevailed on bishop Stilling- 
fleet to deliver the letter she had prepared to the queen : — 

Thb P&INCE88 Anns to Qubbn Mart. 

•* Sion, the 20th of May, (1692.) 
** I have now, God be thanked, recovered my strength vrell enough to go 
abroad. And though my duty and inclination would both lead me to wait 
upon your majesty as soon as I am able to do it, yet I have, of late, bad the 
misfortune of being so much under your majesty's displeasure, as t» ap^- 
hend there may be hard constructions made upon anything I either do, or 
not do, with the most respectful intentions. 

** And I am in doabt whether the same arguments that have prevailed with 
yoor majesty to forbid people from showing their usual respects to me, may 
not be carried so much farther, as not to permit me to pay my duty to you. 

^ Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, pp. 74—76. 
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Thftt I acknowledge would be a great increase of affliction to me, and nothing 
but jTour majesty's own command shall ever willingly make me submit to it. 
For, whatever reason I may think in my own mind I have to complain of 
being hardly used, yet I wUl »trw9 to hide it om mwh 09 ponibte,^' ' 

This last sentence is disgusting in its falsehood, because 
the princess had, according to her voluntary avowal, de- 
liberately devised the whole plan of writing and sending 
the letter by the bishop, with the intention of making her 
wrongs as publicly notorious as possible. 

The bishop of Worcester, if we may trust the account of 
the princess Anne, returned to her not a little scandalized 
at the reception which the queen had given to her sister's 
letter. The princess seems to have had no other end 
than to elicit some harsh answer, and to let her sister be 
aware that she had been apprised of her command, to for- 
bid any of the nobility to pay her their usual visits at Sion* 
The princess had added, at the conclusion of her letter, 
"That she would not pretend to reside at the Cockpit, 
unless her majesty would make it easy to her." This was 
meant as a leading question, to ascertain whether, if she 
returned to that isolated fragment of Whitehall, the queen 
would wink at the presence there of lady Marlborough ? 
The reply which her majesty sent to the princess Anne, by 
the bishop of Worcester, was couched in these words : — 

Queen Mary to the Princess Anne. 

** I have received yours by the bishop of Worcester, and have little to say 
to it, since you cannot but know that as I never use complimenU, so now they 
cannot serve. 'lis none of my fault that we live at this distance, and I have 
endeavoured to show my willingness to do otherwise. And I will do no 
more. 

" DonH give yourself any unnecessary trouble,^ for be assured 'tis not words 
ean make us live together as we ought — you know what I required of you. 
And now I tell you, if yon doubted it before, that I cannot change my mind, 
but expect to be complied with,' or you must not wonder that I doubt of your 



» Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 76 ; the letter ends with a 
formula of great devotion to the queen. 

By coming to court, where the queen did not mesa to receive hen 
3 By the dismissal of lady Marlborough. 
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kiadness. You can gi^ me no other mirks that will satisfy me ; ner can t 
put any other constmction upon your actions than what all the world most 
do that sees them. These things do not hinder me from being very glad to 
hear that yon are well» and wishing that yon may continue so, and that yoa 
may yet, while it is in your power, oblige me to be your aflfectionate sister, 

« Marie R.^' 

The princess Anne gathered from this answer, that her 
sister was'inflexible regarding the expulsion of the Marl- 
boroughs from the precincts of Whitehall — a circumstance 
which decided the question of her future residence. She 
was at that time in treaty for a lease of the princely man- 
sion, built by John, lord Berkeley ; and after the reception 
of the royal epistle, she hastened to conclude the business^ 
and settle her household there.* The princess did not wholly 
forsake the Cockpit; she retained her possession of that 
establishment, and used it as cantonments for those of her 
servants who were not offensive to the government. 

The plans and politics of Anne are unveiled, by her 
own hand, in the letter she wrote to her confidante, when 
the answer of the queen settled these arrangements. It 
is a letter which thoroughly displays her disposition, 
written about two days after that to the queen, dated 
May 20th :— 

The PaiNCESB Anns to the Lady Marlborough (under the 

DESIGNATION OF MrS. FrEEMAN.) 

" May 22, [1692,] Sion House. 

'^ I am 'very sensibly tooched with the misfortane that my dear Mrs. Free- 
man has in losing her son, knowing very weU what it n to lose a child,* 
but she knowing my heart so well, and how great a share I bear in all her 
concerns, I will not say any more on this subject, for fear of renewing her 
passion too much. 

** Being now at liberty to go where I please, by the queen's refusing to see 
me, I am mightily inclined to go to-morrow, after dinner, to the Cockpit, and 
from thence, privately, in a chair to see you. Sometime next week I beUeve 

* The princess Anne's residence at Berkeley House is usually stated to 
have taken place in 1690 to 1691 ; but her letter herewith marks the precise 
lime of her concluding the agreement. 

2 Alluding to the death of lady Marlborough's first-born son, an infant. 
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it wfli be time for rae to go to London, to make an end of that business of 
Berkeley House." > 

In shameless contradiction of her voluntary assertion to 
the queen, that although she thought herself ill used, she 
would hide it as much as possible, occur the following 
passages ; — 

"The bishop (of Worcester) brought me the queen's 
letter early this morning, and by that letter he said, he did 
not seem so well satisfied with her as he was yesterday. 
He has promised to bear me witness that I have made all the 
advances that were reasonable. And I confess I think ihe 
more it is told about that I would have waited on the queen, 
but that she refused seeing me, it is the better, and therefore 
I will not scruple saying it to anybody when it comes in my 
way." 

** There were some in the family, [the household of the 
princess^ as soon as the news came this morning of our fleet 
beating the French, that advised the prince (George of 
Denmark) to go in the afternoon to compliment the queen, 
hsi<di^iXio\)iieT\of her household] asked me ^ if I would not 
send her one ?' but we neither of us thought there was any 
necessity of it then, and much less since I received this 
arbitrary letter. / dorCt send you the original, for fear an 
accident may happen to the bearer, for I love to keep such 
letters by me for my justification. Sure never any body was 
so used by a sister ! but I thank God I have nothing to re« 
proach myself withal in this business ; but the more I think 
of all that has passed, the better I am satisfied. And if I 
had done otherwise, I should have deserved to have been 

^ This marks the time, exactly, of the commencement of Anne*s residence 
at Berkeley House. She went direct, in February, to Sion, and from thence 
to Bath, and passed the winter of 1692-3 at Berkeley House, which was her 
towB>house till the death of her sbter. It wu (as is evident firom the MS. 
letters in the possession of his grace the duke of Devonshire) situated on the 
site of the present Devonshire House. The nohle old trees which are plentiful 
in that neighhourhood, are relics of the grounds of the princess Anne. 
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the scorn of the world, and to be trampled upon as lOjach 
as my enemies would have me." 

" Dear Mrs. Freeman^" concludes this remarkable mis-' 
sive, '' farewell ; I hope in Christ yon will never think mote 
of leaving me, for I would be sacrificed to do you the least 
service, and nothing but death can ever make me part with 
you. For, if it be possible, I am, every day, more and more 
yours. 

" P.S. — I hope your lord is well. It was Mr. Maul and 
lady Fitzharding that advised the prince and me to make 
our compliments to the queen.'' 

It is evident that this letter contained a copy of the 
queen's letter to the princess Anne ; and the spirit of the 
whole communication prompted lady Marlborough, nothing 
loth, to make it as public as possible, in which the princess 
justified herself by producing the original. Such intrigues 
added greatly to the dangers by which queen Mary was 
beset at this difficult period of her government — dangers 
which can only be appreciated by a knowledge of the false- 
ness of too many who were, perforce, trusted by her with 
important offices. The naval victory, alluded to by the 
princess Anne in her letter to lady Marlborough, on which 
the faction in her household advised her to send the queen 
'^a compliment," was the celebrated one of La Hogue^ 
where the English navy regained some of the credit they 
had lost since the Revolution. 

It was a victory gained almost against the will of the 
commanders, Russell and Carter, by the tenacious valour of 
the seamen they commanded. The correspondence of ad* 
miral Russell with James IL has been matter of history for 
nearly a century. Queen Mary knew it well; but she, 
moreover, was aware that most of the superior officers in 
the fleet were positively resolved not to strike a blow against 
her father, their old master, who was then at La Hogue^ 
waiting the result of the mighty preparations that France 
had made in his behalf. 
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Queen Mary met the danger with the high spirit arising 
firom her indomitable courage and great abilities. She sent 
to die officers of the fleet, ^^ that much had been told her of 
their disaiFection, and she had been strenuously advised to 
trite dieir commissions from them ; but, for her part, she was 
lesdlved to rely on their honour; she felt convinced that 
they would not at once betray her, a helpless woman, and 
the glory of their country, at the same time. She trusted 
the interests of both implicitly in their hands.'* If king Wil- 
liam had been governing England at the time, the protestant 
cause had been lost; but the reins of sovereignty being 
held by a queen, whose manners were soft and popular, 
created a strong sympathy among all classes. What the 
queen felt, meantime, may be guessed by those who have 
read her correspondence of the year 1690, where she ana- 
lyzes pathetically her system of enclosing hermetically the 
agonies of her suspense in the recesses of her own heart 

Admiral Russell had promised James 11. to avoid fightings 
if he could do so without loss of the honour of the British 
navy. If Tourviile, he said, would be content to slip out of 
port in a dark night, and pass him, he would not keep too sedu- 
lous a look out for him, especially if he had king James on 
board ; but if he came out of port in open day, and defied him, 
then an action must take place, and with the eyes of Europe 
on them, the fight would be in earnest King James was 
far from thinking this arrangement unreasonable, and the 
same was signified to Tourviile, the French admiral, who 
thought more of his own personal glory than the interest of 
James IL He refiised to pass in the manner Russell indi- 
cated, although he might have done so without the least 
imputation on his valour, since the united English and 
Duteh fleets were so much superior to him in force, that 
his hope of victory must have been mere desperation. He 
came out of port in bravado, on the 16th of May, in his flag- 
ship, and a battle ensued. When once engaged, admiral 
Russell and his coadjutor. Carter, (who was a Jacobite, 
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without concealment,) did their duty to their country. 
Carter was killed by some French bullet, not aware of his 
affection to his old master. 

There is a noble historical ballad, one of the naval songs 
of England, which illustrates the battle of La Hogue in 
fewer and more impressive words than any other pen 
can do : — 

Thx VicTOAY OF La Hoguk. 

" Thursday, in the morn, the ides of May, 

( Recorded for ever be the famous ninety-two) 
Braye Russell did discern by dawn of day, 

The lofty sails of France advancing slow ; 
'* All hands above — ^aloft 1" — let English valour shine ; 
Let fly a culverin, the signal for the line ! 
Let every hand attend his gun» 
Follow me, you soon will see, 
A battle soon begun. 

" Tourville on the main triumphant rolled. 

To meet the gallant Russell in combat on the deep ; 
He led a noble train of heroes bold, 
To sink the English admiral at his feet. 
Now every valiant mind to victory doth aspire) 
The bloody fight's begun, the sea itself 's on fire. 
Mighty Fate stood looking on, 
While a flood, 
All of blood. 
Filled the scuppers of the Royal Sun.' 

'< Sulphur, smoke and fire filled the air, 

And with their thunders scared the Gallic shore ; 
Their regulated bands stood trembling near, 
To see their lily banners streaming now no more. 
At six o'clock the red, the smiling victors led. 
To give a second blow, 
The final overthrow ! 
British colours ride the vanquished main. 

" See ! they fly amazed through rocks and sands. 
On danger they rush to shun direr fate ; 
Vainly they seek for aid their native land. 

The nymphs and sea-gods moarn their lost estate. 



' Tourville's flag-ship was La Soleil Royale. 
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For evermore, adieu, thou royal dazsling Sun ! 
From thy untimely end, thy master's fate begun. 
Now we sing, 



Liive the king. 



And drink success to erery British tar." 

His victory was decisive against the Jacobite cause. No- 
formidable effort, from that time, was made for James 11. 
Many of his most ardent friends, (among others, the cele* 
brated dean Sherlock,) out of a sense of duty to their coun- 
try, took the oaths to William and Mary. 

When the English fleet arrived at Spithead, without the 
loss of a single ship, queen Mary promptly sent 30,000i in 
gold, to be distributed among the common sailors, and sent 
gold medals to be given to the officers. There is a tradition, 
that, after the victory of La Hogue, the unfinished shell of 
the new palace of Greenwich was ordered by queen Mary 
to be prepared for the reception of the wounded seamen ; 
and that, from this circumstance, the idea first originated in 
her mind of the conversion of this neglected building into 
an hospital, similar in plan to her uncle's foundation at 
Chelsea for veteran soldiers. 

The vigour and ability of queen Mary's government, at 
the period of difficulty preceding the battle of La Hogue, 
became themes of commendation of all the poets of her 
party. Among the verses to her honour, those of Pomfret 
are really the best : — 

•* When her great lord to foreign wars is gone. 
And left his Mary here to reign alone ; 
With how serene a brow, how Toid of fear. 
When storms arose did she the vessel steer ; 
And when the raging of the waves did ceasei 
How gentle was her sway in times of peace ; 
How good she was, how generous, how wise, 
How beautiful her shape, how bright her eyes." 

Vandervaart's pencil* proves the great difference a few 

1 Several fine engravings in the mezzotinto style, from the original portrait of 
Mary, at this period, may be seen in the British Museum, in the collection 
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years, accompanied by increase of embonpoint^ can make in 
the person of a female. Mary IL appeared in 1692, ac- 
cording to the engraving, as represented in the portrait 
which forms our frontispiece ; all angles are filled up in this 
delineation of the royal matron ; her cheeks^, which present 
anything but roundness of contour in her elegant portrait 
painted by Wissing for her father, when she was princess of 
Orange,* are now comely, and she appears on the verge of 
that decided obesity which is presented in her portraits and 
medals about the period of her demise. 

The architecture to the right of the queen marks both 
the date of the present portrait, and the place where her 
majesty is represented to be seated. The round windows 
^re the entresols of the interior of the Fountain-Court, 
Hampton-palace, and thus they are seen from the Chapel- 
Koyal there* The queen is represented at morning ser- 
vice in the royal gallery, probably listening to some favourite 
preacher. She is sitting half enveloped in the velvet curtain 
of the royal closet; part of the curtain, with the heavy gold 
fringe, is flung over the front of the gallery on which her 
elbow leans. Her hand is supported by the large Spanish 
fan, closed, which ladies used when walking, instead of a 
<parasol, until the end of the eighteenth century. 

The queen's singular habiliments give a correct idea of 
the morning dress which ladies in England wore from 1687 to 
1707, and certainly is not inaptly described in the Spectator 
as head-clothes ; it superseded the use of bonnet or hat, and 
seems a Dutch modification of the ever-elegant Spanish 
mantilla-veils. It is a coronet head-dress of three tiers made of 
guipure point, piled on the top of the hair, which is combed 
up from the roots, and set on end, excepting some curls 
ranked as top-locks, serving as basement to the lace structure. 

of English portraits, vol. si. p. 127. Maria D, G. Jnglica ScoticiB ct Hiber' 
nue regina, &c. Vandervaarphurit,J, SmUh,feciL SoU by E, Cooper. Three 
PiffeoTu, in Bedford-street, Another, same plate, in Crowles* London, toI. xi. 

* See frontispiece, vol. x. 
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Broad and full lappets border the cheeks on each side^ and 
fall a& low as the elbows, and are ornamented with bows of 
^tiriped ribbon. Probably these lappets, or side veils, drew 
over the face to shade off the sun. The brocade robe is 
stiffobodied, and very hard and high ; the sleeves are narrow 
at the shoulders, where they fasten with bows of ribbon; they 
widea as they descend, and turn up with cuffs from the 
elbows, to show the sleeves of the chemise, which sustain 
rich ruffles of guipure-point, meeting stiff long gloves of 
leather, which mount too high to permit any portion of the 
arm to be visible. The bosom is shaded by the chemise, 
the tucker heavily trimmed with guipure. A large magni- 
ficent cluster of diamonds on the chest, and a throat-neck- 
lace of enormous pearls, are the only jewels worn with this 
costume. 

The queen must have been constant to this style of 
dress, since one of her Dutch portraits, on which is marked 
the year 1688, presents her precisely in the same attire; it 
is a fine work of art, of the Flemish school, in the posses- 
sion of lord Braybroke, and was exhibited a year or two 
since at the British institution. The queen is represented 
siuing in a doleful-looking parlour, by a table with a green 
cloth, calling strongly to mind the small and dark parlour 
she was forced to dine in, after she had resigned her 
dining-room at the Hague, to serve for her chapel. 

At the awful crisis of the battle of the Hogue, Mary II. 
was but thirty years of age ; her height, her fully-formed 
and magnificent figure, and, as her poet sings, ^^ the bright- 
ness of her eyes," were singularly becoming to her royat 
costume. In the absence of her cynical partner, she took 
c^re to derive all possible advantages from frequently ap- 
pearing in the grandeur of majesty, and kept the enthu- 
siasm of the London citizens at its height, by receiving their 
congratulatory addresses in her royal robes, and on her 
throne in the fatal Banqueting-room, and by often reviewing 
their trained-bands and artillery-companies in person, which- 
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civic militia was considered, in that century, formidable as a 
military body. Nevertheless, there were dark traits mixed 
with her government; the fieite of Anderton, the supposed 
printer of some tracts in favour of the queen's father, is cited 
as an instance of open tyranny, unexampled since the times 
of Henry VIIL* The printer was brought to trial during the 
queen's regency of 1693. He made a vigorous defence, in 
spite of being brow-beat by the insults of judge Treby from 
the bench. There was no real evidence against him, nothing 
but deductions, and the jury refused to bring in a verdict of 
high treason. They were, however, reviled and repri- 
manded by judge Treby, till they brought in Anderton 
guilty, most reluctantly. The mercy of queen Maiy was 
invoked in this case ; but she was perfectly inexorable, and 
he suffered death at Tyburn, under her warrant, the man 
protesting solemnly against the proceedings of the court. 
^^ The judge," he declared, "was appointed by the queen, not 
to try, but to convict him ;'' he likewise forgave his jury, 
who expressed themselves penitent for his death. If these 
circumstances be as the historian has represented,^ England, 
after the revolution, had small cause to congratulate herself 
on her restored liberties, and juries were composed of more 
pliant materials than in the case of sir Nicholas Throck** 
morton. William and Mary, who had reversed the sen- 
tence of Algernon Sidney, and signed the Bill of Rights, 
were not remarkably consistent Perhaps they meant to 
limit liberty merely to the members of the house of commons, 
and the responsible representatives of large masses of money 
and land. 

John Dunton, a fanatic bookseller, who wrote a jouma}, 
thus comments on his publication of the History of the 
Edict of Nantes. " It was a wonderful pleasure to queen 
Mary," observes Dunton,'* ^ to see this history made Eng- 

* Smollett's History of England, vol. ix. p. 209. * Smollett, 

3 DuDton's Autobiography, p. 153. John Dunton opened his shop at the 
sign of the Raven in the Poultry, the day of the proclamation of William 
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liab ; it was the only book to which she granted her royal 
liceace, in 1693." Whether John Dunton means leave of 
dedication^ or whether the liberty of the press was under 
Buch stringent restrictions as his words imply, is not entirely 
certain ; but the dolefiil fate of Anderton gives authenticity 
to the latter opinion. 

• The historical medals of the reign of William III. and Mary 
are a most extraordinary series, many of them, quaint, absurd, 
and boastful, seem as if meant to out-«do the vain-glorious 
inscriptions of Louis XIV. A medal, which was struck in 
Holland, in commemoration of the events of this year, is 
unique in artistical productions ; for no other potentate, either 
Christian or pagan, ever thus commemorated a scene of 
torture. " It is," says the obsequious historian,^ " the more 
remarkable, as the ancients never represented such subjects 
on their medals." It represents the horrible death of Grand- 
val, who was accused and convicted of conspiring to kill 
William UL, and executed in Flanders, at the English 
camp, according to the English law of treason.* This 
tender testimonial was plentifully distributed in Great 
Britain, under Mary's government, and is to be seen in 
bronze still, in old family cabinets. It presents William in 
wis and laurel on one side of the medal ; the reverse is oma- 
mented with the executioner standing over the half-ani- 
mated corpse of Grandval, knife in hand — fires bum at the 
head and feet of the victim, in one of which his heart is to 
be consumed ; the front of the scaffold is adorned with the 
inscription of the crime ; on the right side are three stakes 
— on one is the head, on the two others the fore-quarters 
of the miserable wretch ; the other side is adorned with the 



■and Mary. He soon after published the Secret History of Whitehall, the 
blackort libel on the family of his royal patroness that had yet appeared; it 
was concocted by one Wooley, a hack-writer, and John Dunton himself. 

* Medallic History of the four last reigns — William, Mary, Anne, and 
Ceorge— with prints of the medals, p. 23, plate 14. 

• Toone*s Chronology, 
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gallows and the other quarters. August 13, 1692^— the day 
of the butchery — ^is beneath. Detestable as these execotioas 
might be, they were legal ; the nionarchs reigning in J^ttg" 
land were justified in permitting them ; but to celebrate 
them in such commemorations is unexampled, and infinitely 
disgraced the epoch. Medals in those days must have 
taken the place of political caricatures ; in these of William 
and Mary, every kind of grotesque absurdity is repre-* 
sented as befalling their adversaries. Several medals were 
struck on the escape of William from the fog off Goree : 
he is seen in the boat, in his wig and armour, pointing to 
two Gothic towers which seem to command the port of 
Goree. 

Towards the end of Mary's life, she is represented in these 
medals as enormously fat, with two or three ponderous 
chins ; in general, the reverses represent her in the cha- 
racter of a lioness, crushing serpents, or valiantly aiding 
her husband, king William, who, in the semblance of a lion, 
is catching and mauling, not only the Gallic cock, but several 
hens, making their feathers fly about very absurdly. A 
droller series of caricatures on themselves were never per- 
petrated than this series of medals illustrative of the regnal 
history of William and Mary. 

Meantime, we must return to the penitential letter, 
written by Anne to her father, which, although dated in 
the preceding December, had been travelling by circuitous 
routes several months before the bearer reached James II. 
in Normandy. At the town of La Hogue, not far from the 
ancient port of Barfleur, James II. had encamped with the 
army, which the ships of Tourville had been intended to 
convey to England. The king had expressed, in his jour- 
nal, great distrust of the affected repentance of his daughter 
Anne, and her advisers. He observed, " Former treachery 
made such intentions liable to suspicion ; yet Marlborough 
put so plausible a face upon his reasons, that if they were 
not accompanied by sincerity, they had, at least, a specious 
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ai^artaee. They had this reason, above all others, to be 
(mdifeed ; they were out of favour with the prince of Orange, 
[William IIL] and reaped no other benefit from their pa$t 
infideiities than the infamy of having committed them* The 
most interested person^s repentance may be credited, when 
they caxk hope to mend their fiiture, by repairing their faxilt, 
and better their condition by returning to their duty."^ Such 
were the very natural reflections of the outraged father when 
he received the intimation of the repentance of his daughter 
Anne, and of her favourites, the Marlboroughs. Captain 
Davy Lloyd, the old sea-comrade of James IL, who had 
been entrusted with the penitential letter of Anne, brought 
it to him the day after the battle of the Hogue. Notwith- 
standing the cool shrewdness of the above remarks, the old 
king's parental tenderness yearned when he read the letter 
of his favourite child. As Captain Lloyd left the presence, 
king James observed to some friend who stood by him, 
*^ That his daughter Anne was surely better than her sister 
Mary." Captain Lloyd, over-hearing this remark, re-opened 
the door he had closed, put in his head, and, with a rough 
seaman's oath and rude canine comparison, let his master 
know his opinion, that both were alike in principle.' 

Captain Davy Lloyd was an intimate friend of admiral 
Rui^elL He had had several secret interviews with that 
admiral — and some say with princess Anne herself— on 
Jacobite affairs before he brought the letter to her father. 
A few words which the princess let fall, regarding her own 
selfish interests, probably occasioned his well-known burst 
of indignation when he heard her father mention her with 
£;>ndnes8. When impartially considered, the conduct of 
Anne was far less excusable than that of her sister, queen 
Msury ; nor is her guilt against her country to be palliated. 

If the princess had had any real conviction of the reli- 
gious principles she professed, she would have endured 

^ Memoirs of James II., edited by Stanier Clarke. 
2 Bibl. Birch, 4163, folio 44. 
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tax severer mortifications than any William and Mary 
had the power to inflict on her, before she would have 
disturbed the settlement whereby a reformed church 
was secured the {»:edominance in England. Supposing 
James IL had been restored in 1692, there would have beea 
fiur more danger from the encroachments of Rome than 
before the Resolution took place. Anne therefore remains 
convicted of betraying not only her king and father, but 
the monarch of the Revolution, whom she had helped 
to raise. As her father was still more devoted to the church 
of Rome in 1691 and 1692 than in 1688, base self-interest 
or revengeful pique must have been the ruling motives of 
her communication with him. 

From some unknown caprice, admiral Russell refused a 
title with which queen Mary was desirous of investing him* 
Her majesty had recourse to the intercession of his vene* 
rated relative, Rachel, lady Russell ; the following fragment 
of the royal correspondence on this subject has been pre- 
served : 

'^ I confess myself lazy enough in writing, yet that has 
not hindered me from answering lady Russell's letter, but 
staying for Mr. Russell's own answer to which you referred 
me. I have seen him this day, and find he is resolved to 
be Mr. Russell stilL I could not press him Anther on a 
thing he seemed so littie to care for, so there is an end at 
that matter. Whether the king will think I have done 
enough on that matter or no, I cannot tell, but is not in my 
nature to compliment, which always makes me take people 
at their words."* 

When queen Mary had surmounted the most formidable 
of the difficulties which beset her regnal sway in the event- 
ful summer of 1692, she had once more leisure to descend 
from the greatness of the firm and courageous monarch to 
the pettiness of the spiteful partisan, and to devise new 
annoyances for the mortification of her sister. 

According to the narrative of lady Marlborough, it was 

> Blbl. Birek, 4163, folio 44. 
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the earnest endeavour of queen Mary to prevent the nobi- 
litjr from paying the princess Anne the accustomed visit of 
ceremonial on her convalesence when she left her lying-ia 
chamber. For this purpose, the queen intimated to all her 
courtiers, both lords and ladies, that those who went to 
Sion House would not be received at court. The queen (if 
the Marlboroughs may be believed) herself condescended to 
intimate this resolution to lady Grace Pierrepoint,^ who re«- 
plied, " That she considered that she owed a certain degree 
of respect to the princess, and if her majesty declined 
receiving her for paying it, she must submit to her pleasure 
and stay away from court." Lady Thanet was not so high 
spirited, but she sent her excuse in writing to the princess, 
lamenting the prohibition of her majesty. To this letter 
the f<dlowing answer was returned : — 

The Peinckss Annk to the Dowager Lady Thavbt.' 

'* It is no small addition to my unhappiness in the queen's displeasure, that 
I am deprived by it of the satisfaction of seeing my friends, especially such as 
seem desirous to see me, and to find by those late commands, which her ma- 
jesty has given you, that her unkindness is to have no end. The only comfort 
I have in these great hardships is to think how little I have deserved them 
from the queen. And that thought I hope will help me to support them with 
less impatience. 

*' I am the less surprised at the strictness of the queen's command to you 
upon this occasion, since I have found she can be so very unkind to, &c., 

•* Anne." 

The princess, when her health permitted the journey, 
left Sion House, and went, for the restoration of her shattered 
constitution, to try the waters of Bath. Thither the inde- 
£itigable ill-nature of the queen pursued her. The morti- 
fications were but trifling which her majesty had the power 
to inflict, yet she did her worst, and condescended to order 
such letters as the following to be written to the mayor of 
Bath, a tallow-chandler by trade, to prevent the respect 
that his corporation thought due to the heiress-presumptive 
of the crown : — 

> Conduct^ by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 96. * Ibid. p. 96. 

b2 
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Load Nottingham, Load CHAMBSKLAiy, to tub Mator or Bath.^ 

"Sir, 
** The queen has been informed that yourself and your brethren have at- 
tended the princess with the same respect and ceremony, as have been usually 
paid to the royal family. Perhaps you may not have heard what ooeasion h«r 
majesty has had to be displeased with the princess. And, therefore I am 
commanded to acquaint you, that you are not for the future to pay her high- 
ness any respect or ceremony without leave from her majesty, who does not 
doubt of receiving from you and your brethren this public mark of your doty. 

*' Your most humble servant, 

'* NoTTINGaAM.*' 

This undignified mandate was duly obeyed by the mayor 
of Bath, and his brethren the aldermen. The effect of 
the loss of such honours as a corporation could bestow is 
told in an affectionate note which the princess wrote to her 
fitvourite, after they came out of the abbey-church. From 
it may be learned, that lady Marlborough was more startled 
and disturbed at the loss of the corporation-homage than 
her mistress. 

The Princess Aknb to Ladt Maklborougu' [umdse the jkamts 

or MORLET AMD FrEEMAN.] 

** Dear Mrs. Freeman must give me leave to ask her, if anything has Imp* 
pened to make her uneasy ? I thought she looked, to-night, as if she had the 
spleen, and I can't help being in pain whenever I see her so. I fancied, yes- 
terday, when the mayor failed in the ceremony of going to church with me, 
that he was commanded not to do it. I think 'tis a thing to be laughed at. 
And if they imagine either to vex me or gain upon me by such sort of usage, 
they will be mightily disappointed. And I hope these foolish things they do 
will every day show more and more what they are, and that they truly deserve 
the name your faithful Morley has given them.'* 

The pronoun theT/, perhaps, pertains to the sovereigns 
William and Mary ; as for the name the princess had given 
them, there is no further information afforded. The names of 
" Caliban" and "monster" were appellations the princess very 
liberally bestowed on her brother-in-law, king William, at 
this juncture, but in neither of these, nor in others not quite 
so refined, could his royal partner claim her share. The 
princess Anne was an adept in the odious custom of giving 

> Conduct, by the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 98. « Ibid. p. 99. 
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nick-names — a proceeding to which only the vulgarest minds 
condescend. Before the Marlborough published her letters, 
she expunged the abusive epithets found in them, which 
were meant to designate king William. The blanks, how- 
ever, remain in the printed copies ; these serve as guides for 
the insertion of the terms of abuse she bestowed on her 
brother-in-law. 

Tub Pkinckss Anmk to Lady Marlborough' [under thk naues of 

MORLKT AND FrRRXAN.] 

*' I really long to know bow mj dear Mrs. Freeman got home, and now I 
hare this opportunity of vrriting, she must give me leave to tell her, that if 
she should ever be so cruel as to leave her faithful Mrs. Morler, she will rob 
her of all the joy and quiet of her life, for if that day should come, I could 
never enjoy a happy minute, and I swear to you I would shut myself up and 
never see a creature. Tou may see all this would have come upon me if 
yoa bad not been, [<*. e. never exUtecL] If you do but remember what the queen 
said to rae the night before your lord was turned out of all, when she began to 
pick quarrels. 

** And if they [u e., Jung William and queen Meay,] should take off twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds (per annum) have I not lived on as little before? 
When I was first married we had but twenty (it is true the king* was so 
kind as to pay my debts,) and if it should come to that again, what retrench- 
ment is there in my family I would not willingly make^ and be glad of that 
pretence to do it ? 

" Never fancy, dear Mrs. Freeman, if what you fear should happen, that 
yoa are the occasion ; no, I am very well satisfied, and so is the prince too, it 
would have been so, however, for CalUmn is capable of doing nothing but in* 
justice, therefore, rest satisfied you are no ways the cause; and let me b^ 
once more, for God's sake, that you would never mention parting more. No, 
nor so much as think of it ; and if you should ever leave me, be assured it 
would break your faithful Mrs. Morley*s heart. 

** P.S« — I hope my dear Mrs. Freeman will come as soon as she can this 
afternoon, that we may have as much time together as we can« I doubt you 
will think me very unreasonable, but I really long to see you again, as if I 
had not been so happy this month." 

This letter, and the succeeding one of the same series, 
are totally without dates ; they were, perhaps, written just 
after the princess returned from Bath, and settled herself in 

1 Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 99. The square brackets 
contain the explanations by the author, the round ones are the parentheses of 
the princess. 

' This was her father, James II.; it is confirmatory of some preceding aneo* 
dotes. 
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Berkeley House. At which time the imprisonment of lord 
Marlborough in the Tower, and subsequently his release 
on bail, caused considerable absences of his lady from the 
side of her adoring {vincess, because, to use the phrase so 
often occurring in Burnet's historical narratives, *^ 'twas 
scarce decenJP that a person under bail for treason should 
reside in the £imily of the heiress-presumptive of the British 
crown. 

The queen kept lord Marlborough as long as possible, 
either incarcerated in the Tower, or under the restraint of 
bail. It was Michaelmas term before his bail were exone- 
rated ; afterwards, he took up his abode in the household of 
the princess Anne. A new stru^le then commenced, 
regarding the residence of this obnoxious pair in the house- 
hold of the heiress. In this, a party against them in the 
princess's establishment at Berkeley House took ardent 
interest Lord Rochester, the uncle of the royal sisters, 
again went and came from the queen, with proposals re- 
specting their dismissal; Mr. Maule, the bed-chamber 
gendeman of prince Geoige, undertook to sway his 
master, and sir Benjamin Bathurst and lady Fitz-harding 
the princess. Lord Rochester hinted to his niece, that 
if she would dismiss lady Marlborough, in order to show 
a semblance of obedience to the queen, her majes^ 
would permit her to receive her ^ain into her service. 
The princess seems to have caught at this compromise, 
for she sent lady Fitzhardiug to her sister, to know if 
she had rightly understood their uncle's words; for, if 
there was no mistake, she would give her majesty ** satis- 
faction of that sort" This compliance was so far from 
giving queen Mary satisfaction of any kind, that she fell 
into a great passion, and declared to lady Fitzharding, '^ that 
she wou]d never see the princess again upon other 
terms than parting with lady Marlborough — ^not for a time, 
but for ever." And Mary added, with imperious voice and 
gesture — ^' She was a queen, and would be obeyed ;" this 
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sentence; according to lady Fitzharding's testimony, her 
majesty repeated seyeral times with increasing harshness.^ 
Lady Marlborough again proposed retiring of her own 
accord^ which proposition, as she well knew, would draw 
from her fond mistress an agonizing appeal by letter not 
to forsake her, in which entreaty the compliant prince 
George joined. 

The Paincess Anne to Ladt Marlborough [bt the names of 

MORLBT AND FrEEMAN.]* 

" In obedience to dear Mrs. Freeman, I have told the prince all she desired 
me, and he is so figr from being of another opinion, that if there had been 
occasion, he would have strengthened me in my resolutions, and we both beg 
you will never mention so cruel a thing any more/' 

" Can you think," continues the princess, " either of us 
so wretched, that for the sake of 20,000/., and to be tor- 
mented fix)m morning to night with knaves and fools, we 
should forsake those we have such obligations to, and that 
we are so certain we are the occasion of all their misfor- 
tunes ? Besides, can you believe we will truckle to CaUbarif 
who, from the first moment of his coming, has used us at 
that rate as we are sensible he has done. 

'^ But suppose that I did submit, and that the king could 
change his nature so much as to use me with humanity, 
how would all reasonable people despise me ? How would 
that Dutch monster laugh at me, and please himself with 
having got the better ? And, which is much more, how 
would my conscience reproach me for having sacrificed it, 
my honour, reputation, and all the substantial comforts of 
this life, for transitory interest, which, even to those who 
make it their interest, can never afford any real satisfaction 
to a virtuous mind." ^ 

It is sickening to find Anne and her accomplices talking 
of virtue to one another, each knowing that they were 

^ Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 100. ^ Ibid., 84. 
' Blanks are left in the printed copy for the epithets of Caliban and Dutch 
monttery which are restored from the Coze MSS., Brit. Mus. 
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betraying their country from private pique and self-4nlei%6t, 
just as they had previously betrayed a father and bene&d»r. 
She proceeds, after this burst of undeserved self-praise-^ 
• " No, my dear Mrs. Freeman ; never believe your faiths- 
ful Mrs. Morley will ever submit. She can wait with 
patience for a sun-shine day, and if she does not live to see 
it, yet she hopes England will flourish again." 

Namely, when her young son, the duke of Gloucester, 
had arrived at man's estate — " a sunshine-day" neither he 
nor his mother were ever to behold. Meantime, the young 
duke lived at his nursery palace of Campden House, from 
whence he was frequently taken to wait upon her majesty, 
who made a marked difference between her treatment of this 
child and of his parents. 

If our readers wish to form any idea of the features of the 
metropolis, and its manners and customs under the sway of 
Mary iL, in like manner as they have been shown under 
our Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor sovereigns, vain would 
be the search among the folios which it has pleased the 
policy of modem writers to call history ; in truth, filled up, 
as they are, with dry details of foreign battles, and the mere 
outward movements of cabinet diplomacy, such narrative is 
the history of any country rather than our own. There were, 
however, writers who traced with horrible exactitude popu- 
lar manners at the close of the seventeenth century, even 
as the gentler pen of Addison drew the statistics of society 
in the latter years of queen Anne. From one of these works 
are gathered a few memorials of localities in London and 
Westminster at the close of the seventeenth century. 

The author has chosen to sketch a tour through London, 
beginning with May-fair — not the well-known locale of 
fashionable celebrity, but an ancient fair held on the site of 
those streets, which, departing wholly firom the useful pur- 
poses which caused its foundation, had become as coarsely 
vicious as the notorious Bartlemy-fair, in Smithfield. The 
tourist and his fHend, to convey them to "the May-&ir," took 
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a hackney coacb^ a vehicle resembling the modem hired car«» 
riages of the kind in nothing but in name. " For want of 
glasses to our coach/' he says/ *' we drew up tin sashes, 
pinked with holes like a cullender, to defend us from stifling 
with the dust" 

Among the less reprehensible amusements of the May-- 
fair, the describer of its humours mentions ** that a country- 
man, walking at the outskirts of the fair near the Hayhill-farm 
(now Farm-street), had picked up a toad in one of the 
ditches, and seeing a coach full of ladies of quality proceed* 
ing to look at the fair, he became much incensed at the sight 
of the loup masks by which they hid their faces, and pre* 
served at once their complexions and their incognito. * In 
those black vizards you look as ugly as my toad here,' said 
the man to them ; and so saying, he tossed the creature 
into the low-hung carriage, a manoeuvre which caused the 
whole party to alight in great consternation for the pur* 
pose of expelling their unwelcome inmate, to the infinite 
delight of the mob of May-fair. 

Such parties of the queen's ladies, escorted by her lord- 
diamberlain and lady Derby, often made excursions from her 
palace ; and it was the custom to bring home very rich fair- 
ings, either from the May-fair, or from the July fidr, likewise 
called that of St. James;" which circumstance is mentioned 
in a lively letter of lady Cavendish' to her lord,' descriptive 
of some such excursion ; but it is to the St James' &ir, and 
seems to have been performed on foot, one of the guards of 
the fair bevy being a certain sir James, of whose identity 
no traces appear, (without he is sir James Lowther ;) there 
is some reason to suppose that the queen was of the party. 

^^ I have been but once to the fair; sir James gallanted 
us thither, and in so generous a humour, that he presented 
ns all vrith fairings ; the queen's fairing cost him twenty 

1 Ward's London. < Daughter of Rachel, lady Russell. 

' DeYonshire Papers, copied by permission of bis grace tbe doke of Devon* 
thire. 
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guineas. None of us but Mrs. Allington, had the gisce 
to give him a fairing. On our return, we met my lord- 
chamberlain, lord Nottingham, in the cloisters of St. James' 
palace ; he addressed himself extremely to the afore^named 
lady [Jane Allington], and never left her all the time we 
staid there; which, indeed, was not long, for our two 
ffocemantes, lady Derby and sir James, were impatient to 
be gone, so I had not time to chuse a fiuring."* 

St James's Palace is described by the author quoted 
above,' as being entered ^* through a lofty porch into the first 
court, where a parcel of country-boobies were gazing at the 
whale's ribs with great amazement." Thus it appears that 
the naval kings of England had ornamented the gates of their 
home palace with this maritime trophy. Then, after describ* 
ing the beauties of the palace, and promenading in the Bird- 
cage walk, he went to take a turn on the parade, ^^ which is," 
he says, ^'in a morning quite covered with the bones of red 
herrings I From thence we walked to the canal, where 
ducks were frisking in the water and standing on their 
heads, showing as many tricks as a Bartholomew tumbler. 
I said to my fHend, * Her majesty's ducks are wondrous 
merry.' " Queen Mary was thus considered as the heiress o£ 
the pet ducks of her uncle, Charles IL, as well as of his 
crown. 

*^ We then took a view of the &med figure of the 
gladiator, which is indeed well worthy of the place it stands 
in. Behind this figure, at the foot of the pedestal, we sat 
down to see the aqueduct and watch its inhabitants, the 
ducks, who delighted us vnth their pastimes. Thence we 
walked by the decoy, where meandering waters glided 
smoothly beneath their osier-canopies. We turned fixun 

^ This letter has no date of year or day, bat it is iA answer to one from her 
lord, directed to her at Arlington House, (since Backingham House,) dated 
July, 1692, in which he begs her to buy him a fairing. July 25th is St. James's 
day, when the fiur commenced. 

^ Ward's London. 
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ihenoe into a long lime-walk ; at the termination of this 
delectable alley was a knot of lofty elms by a pond side, 
loimd which were commodious seats. Here a parcel of old 
cavaliers were ccmning over the history of the civil wars, 
and perh£^ comparing the two revolutions." 

In the course of their walk, they pass Westminster Abbey ; 
the remarks prove that it was in a state of the most dreadful 
desolation, and that it was crowded with " the poor of St. 
Margaret's parish, begging, in the time of divine service/' 
That is, the pauper population of the fearful haunts of 
miseiy and vice in the purlieus of the streets roimd the 
abbey, came to hold out their hands for the offertory given 
by the abbey-congregation, a proof that all organization of 
proper distribution was even then broken up. 

^* We crossed the palace-yard, on the east end of which 
lay the reliques of Westminster clock-house,^ in a confiised 
heap; from thence we moved on to the tennis-court of 
Whitehall Palace, fenced round with network." This the 
author affected to consider '' as a net set up to catch 
Jacobites;" therefore it may be presumed it was one of 
their haunts. ^^ We passed the tennis-court and went for- 
wards to Whitehall, whose ruins we viewed with no little 
concern, as consumed by flames near so much water ; and 
all that artists, at the cost of our greatest kings^ had im* 
proved to delight and stateliness, remains dissolved in rub- 
bidi ; those spacious rooms where majesty has sat so oft, 
attended with the glories of the court — ^the just, the wise, 
the beautiful — ^now huddled in confusion, as if the misfor- 
tunes of princes were visited on their palaces as well as 
persons. Through several out-courts we came to Scotland- 
yard, covered with recumbent soldiers, who were basking 
in the sun." They went by water from Whitehall-stairs to 
tibe city. *^ When we came upon Tower-hill, the first object 
that more particularly affscted us was that emblem of 

' The Clock House bad been demolisbedby the Roundhead mob forty years 
before, ai popish, at the time they demolished Charing Cross. 
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destruction^ the scaffold ; next to this memento mori, we "w^ere 
struck with the Traitors* Gate, where the fall of the moat- 
waters, in cataracts on each side, made so terrible a noise, 
that it is enough to fright a prisoner out of the world before 
his time of execution. The passage to it is fortified with 
rusty iron guns." They saw the regalia, " with the crown 
made for the coronation of her late majesty (Mary Beatrice 
of Modena), and three crowns worn by her present majesty, 
Mary II., with distinct robes for several occasions.'* 

No comments are made upon the state of the arts by this 
writer ; in times of war, even if monarchs have taste to 
reward them, they are usually destitute of funds. The fright- 
ful costume of periwigs, in which the masculine portion of 
the human race were at this period enveloped, from the age 
of three years to their graves, greatly injured the pictorial 
representation of the human form ; portrait and historical 
painting then commenced the dull decline which subsisted 
from Kneller to Hogarth. Some few artists obtained repu- 
tation as painters of animals and flowers; these were all 
Flemings or Dutchmen. Queen Mary patronised the cele- 
brated flower-artist, John Baptist Monnoyer,* who was 
brought to England by the duke of Montague, to decorate 
the walls and ceilings of Montague House with the beauti- 
ful wreaths of flowers that have been the admiration of 
succeeding generations.* His most curious work is said to 
be a looking-glass at Kensington Palace, which queen Mary 
employed him to decorate for her. She watched the pro- 
gress of this beautiful representation of still-life with the 
greatest interest Tradition says it was wholly painted in 
her presence. In all probability, the exquisite flower-pieces 
at Hampton Court were painted by Monnoyer for his royal 
patroness. 

Some of queen Mary's subjects were desirous that she 
should turn her attention to the reformation of female dress. 

^ Biography of Monnoyer. Grainger. 
' The British Museum. 
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Zn her zeal for moral improvement, she had talked of a 
sttmptoary-law she designed for the purpose of suppressing 
the height of comette caps, the growth of top-knots, and 
above all, the undue exaltation of the Fontange, a streaming 
ribbon^ floating from the summit of the high head-dresses 
first introduced by the young duchess de Fontange, the 
lovely mistress of Louis XIV. These were the favourite 
fashions of the times; and queen Mary's contemporary 
affirms, that her majesty was infinitely scandalized " that 
the proud minxes of the city" and the lower ranks should 
wear such modes. Nevertheless, two pictures of her 
majesty, as well as her wax effigy in Westminster 
Abbey, are decorated with the obnoxious Fontange* 
The costume she projected for her female subjects, (if 
the periodicals of her day be correct,y was the high- 
crowned hat in which the Dutch frows and boorines 
are seen in the pictures of Teniers and Ostade. This 
was really an old English costume; it had become a 
general fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and 
was adopted by the fanatics of the Cromwellian era, it 
lingered among the old people at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The day was gone by when queens could, with 
impunity, impose sumptuary laws and fulminate penalties 
against exaggerated rufis and unreasonable furbelows, regu- 
late the length of rapiers and shoe-toes, the amplitude of 
trains, and prescribe the rank of the wearers of cloth, satin, 
velvet, and gold tissue. It was a laughable mistake, more-> 
over, to impute moral virtue to a queer-shaped hat ; and 
had the queen known anything of the history of the past, 
she would have been aware that the original introducers of 
the sanctified steeple-crowns were considered by their con- 
temporaries* presumptuous vessels of wrath, and were vitu- 
perated as much as the **city minxes," who flaimted ia 
comettes and top-knots after her gracious example. 

» London Spy, 1699. « See Bulwer's Artificial Changeling. 
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From some fragments of correspondence between her 
majesty and Rachel, lady RusseU, it appears that lady was 
a frequent applicant for places and pensions, but that the 
queen perpetually referred her to the king, not daring to 
dispose of anything, even in her own househcdd, without 
his sanction. The king, there is every reason to believe, 
followed the bad fashion brought in from France at the 
restoration, of selling court places.^ This mode lady Rachel 
either could not, or would not, understand ; queen Mary- 
was too diplomatic to enter into full explanation, and lady 
Rachel sought other means of making more powerful in- 
terest For this purpose she applied to archbishop Tillot- 
son, whose answer gives some view of the queen at the 
time of her reign. 

'^ On Sunday morning, August 1, 1692," wrote the arch- 
bishop to lady Russell, '^I gave yours to the queen^ 
telling her that I was afraid it came too late. She sidd, 
< Perhaps noV Yesterday, meeting the queen at a christen- 
ing, she gave me the inclosed to send to your ladyship^ 
and if I could but obtain of your severe judgment to 
wink at my vanity, I would tell you how this happened* 
My lady-marchioness of Winchester being lately delivered 
of a son, spake to the queen to stand godmother, and the 
queen asking ^ Whom she thought of for god&thers?' she 
said, ^Only the earl of Bath, and whatever others her 
majesty might please to name.* They agreed on vne^ which 
was a great surprise to me, but I doubt not a gracious con- 
trivance of her majesty, to let the world know that I have 
her countenance and support If it please God to preserve 
my good master (William III.) and grant him success, I have 
nothing to wish in this world but that God would grant 
children to this excellent prince, and that I who am said 
not to be baptized myself, may have the honour to baptize a 

^ According to Evelyn, l^ing William ordered Marlborough, on his dis- 
missal, to sell his court places directly. It is pretty certain he had never 
bought them. 
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prince of Wales. With God, to whose wisdom and good- 
ness we must submit every thing, this is not impossible. To 
his protection and blessing I commend your ladyship and 
hopeful children. Reading over what I have written, puts 
me in mind of one who when he was in drink always went 
and showed himself to his best friends, but your ladyship 
knows how to foigive a little folly to one so entirely devoted 
to yom service as is, honoured madam, 

** Your obliged and humble servant, 

"Jo. Cant."* 

Hie elation of the archbishop was not with drink, accord- 
ing to his somewhat unclerical jest above quoted, but he 
had just felt himself in secure possession of the see of Can- 
terbury, and had not yet experienced all the thorns that 
lined his archiepiscopal mitre. It is a curious circumstance, 
that, in connexion with this incident, he should name one 
of the great objections urged against his primacy by the 
nonjuring church, — ^that he had never been baptized, at 
least according to the ritual of the church of England. 
The fact, remains dubious — for he does not clear the point 
— since irony is not assertion. The report that Tillotson 
had never been baptized, gave rise to a bitter Latin epi- 
gram,' which has thus been paraphrased by some Jacobite : 

'* EprTAPHiuu EccLssiA ANOLicAy.a. 

" Siejaeei Meeletia AnglieoMaf 
Semi mortua, aemi sepuHof** &c., &c. 

" Here lies tbe widoved Anglican church 
Half buried, half dead, and left in the lurch ; 
Ohy sick and sorrowful English church ! 
You weep and wail and sadly search. 
To hide from tbe mocking enemy, 
Tbe utter shame of your misery ; 
Let not Rome know. 
The depths of your woe. 



> Birch's Life of Tillotson, cxzi. Works, vol. i. 
2 Cole's MSS. British Museum. 
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By fanatics bit, from tbe land of fogs, 
Defiled and choked by a plague of frogs. 

Oh, sorrowing, wretched Anglican church ! 

Speak not of your Head or archbishop ; 

For that schismatic primate and Hollander king» 

Are still in want of christening !** 

The truth of this epigram aggravates its stinjg. The re- 
3igion of William III. — that of the Dutch dissenters — k 
utterly bare of all rites. He was never baptized in Hol- 
land, and he certainly was not in England. His first com- 
pliance with the rites of the church of England, was by 
^communicating at the altar of the chapel at St James's 
Palace, in the winter of 1688, while the convention was 
debating his election to the throne. His hatred to the 
JBnglish church, and his irreverence during divine service, 
have been recorded by Dr. Hooper, and even by his ad- 
mirer, Tindal.' 

The extraordinary burglary which had been committed 
^bout eighteen months previously, in that division of the 
royal dwelling-rooms called the queen^s side, at the palace 
of Whitehall, had probably some connexion with the order 
of council issued by the queen during her regnal govern- 
ment, in the autumn of 1692. The robbers of royalty 
-were never discovered, neither were the perpetrators of the 
following sacrilege, which had preceded the daring escalade 
of the queen's dressing-room. 

** Whereas there was a robbery committed in the col- 
legiate church of Westminster, the 30th of December, 
1689, two large silver candlesticks, three suits of rich velvets 
fringed with gold, for the communion table and altar, three 
damask table-cloths, the covers of the great bible and 
prayer- booL" There is no reward offered for the discovery 
by the government, but pardon is offered, if within forty 
^ays any accomplice declared his instigators.' 

Queen Mary, on the 13th of September, 1692, issued 

' Tindal's Continuation of Bapin. 
< The dean and chapter ofifered 100^ reward. Gazette, 1689, Jan. 
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that remarkable edict by proclamation^ offering ^^ 40/. per 
head for the apprehension and conviction of any burglar 
or highwayman.''^ The queen was singularly Unfortunate 
in all her legislation by proclamation. The above reward, 
which speedily obtained the portentous appellation of 
*^ blood-money," acting in woeful conjunction with her 
husbcmd's enthusiastic recommendations, ^^for the better 
encouragement of distUling spirits from malt,'" completed 
the demoralization of her most miserable people. If a pre-* 
mium be offered for the production of any article, be sure 
an abundant supply will forthwith ensue, and to the con* 
stemation of humanity, this " blood-money " speedily occa- 
sioned a terrific number of convictions and executions, 
while at the same time the evil the queen meant it to sup* 
press, increased at the rate of a hundred per cent. 

The most dreadful effects of her mistake in legislation' 
imfortunately continued in active operation for half a cen- 
tury after her death, and how long it would have scourged 
and deteriorated the English, is unknown, if the powerful 
pens of Gay, Swift, and Fielding, had not drawn some 
attention, in the course of years, to the horrid traffic carried 
on by the thief-takers, their informers, and the gaolers, all 
acting under the fatal stimulus of blood-money. Thus the 
evil received some check ; yet no one seems to have reasoned 

1 Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, p. 93, vol. i. 

' The MS. Journals of the House of Lords (Lihrary of D. C. Davey, Esq., 
Gro7e, Yoxford) repeatedly mention, in the years 1692 and 1693, the visits of 
WUiiam III. to the house for this unwise purpose, which, judging by facts, 
we firmly believe the worst of our native sovereigns would have died rather 
than enforce. The king's personal tastes and his desire to induce the con- 
sumption of a taxable article were the causes of this conduct. 

' Lord Mohun's History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, enters into 
the statistics of crime in this woeful century with rectitude of purpose and 
power of ability. The date of his era did not enable him to trace the cause 
of the evil of blood-money to its origin, but those who wish to see its results 
in the course of a quarter of a century, will do well to read his account of 
the Fleet and other prisons in the reign of George I., who is not ill the least 
accountable for abuses which existed before his reign. 

VOL. XL S 
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on its enormities until the end of the last century,^ &r it 
was scarcely subdued until the establishment of the {^resent 
police. 

A long retrospect of human calamity is thus opened up 
to one terrific error in legislation, emanating from an order 
in council, authorized by Mary II, in her capacity of queen 
regent and queen-regnant. It must have been carried 
against her own private conviction of its folly and mis- 
chievous tendency. The same vigorous reasoning power 
which led her to plead earnestly with her cruel husband to 
bestow the Irish confiscations for the purpose of erecting 
and endowing schools over that miserable country, must 
have brought her to the conclusion, that blood-money, 
treacherous gaolers, and thief-takers, acting in unison, with 
a prison discipline formed after the nearest idea of the 
dread place of future perdition, were not likely to cure her 
people of crime. Mary ought to have made firm resistance 
against the edict, and if she found her cabinet council con- 
tumacious, she ought to have referred it to parliameot, 
where its consequences might have met with the free dis- 
cussion of many minds. 

' Most of the crime and sorrow of the present day, and, 
indeed, the greatest national misfortune that ever befel this 
country, originated from the example given by William III. 
and his Dutch courtiers, as imbibers of ardent spirits. In 
fact, the laws of England, from an early period, sternly pro- 
hibited the conversion of malt into alcohol, excepting a small 
portion for medical^ purposes. Queen Elizabeth (and the 
act, it is said, originated from her own virtue of temperance) 
strictly enforced this statute, and treated the infringement 
of it as a moral dereliction. And those were the times 
when breaking laws made for the health and happiness of 
the people were not visited by fines, which were easily 
spared from fraudulent Mammon profits, but by personal 
infliction on the delinquents. The most sedulous watch 

I Colquhoun on Crime. 
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was kept en tradespeople who sold proyision to the poor ; 
if bakers or butter-dealers cheated the poor of weighs they, 
after the second conviction, had to stand in the pillory, 
with all the cruelties with which the pillory in those days 
was accompanied, exposed withal to the vengeance of their 
injured customers.^ If bad fish was sold to the poor, the 
fishmmiger was perched up in the market adorned with a 
necklace of the unsavoury commodity. 

Neither the cruel nor the quaint punishment presented 
the best mode of prevention ; yet in the days when the 
lower class of the people were not worshippers at the gin 
temple, such restraints had some effect on die fearful crime 
of robbing the poor, which is little heeded at the present 
day, although fraught with the worst elements of evil. But 
the consummation of ail injury to the people, was the en- 
couragement that king William III. was pleased to give to 
the newly-bom manufactories of spirituons liquors. Strange 
it is, after noting such stringent laws against converting 
food into ^ fire-water," that a sovereign of Great Britain 
could come repeatedly to his senate, to earnestly recom- 
mend to legislators its encouragement I Yet this respect- 
able request of royalty stares the reader in the face in every 
manuscript journal of parliament* What would have been 
said of James I., if, in addition to his worst fault, that of 
intemperance, he had pursued a similar course of pro- 
ceeding ? 

The alteration of the wise restrictive law of Elizabeth 
was not done in ignorance ; more than one luminary of the 
dbmcfa and law remonstrated. These are the words of 
Whiston : — " An act of parliament has abrogated a very 
good law for discouraging the poor j&om drinking gin ; nay, 
they have in reality encouraged them to drunkenness and 

\ Stow^s London. Statutes at Large, Biitiih Moflenm. The law it in the 
drollest Saxon Boglish, appearing among the Nwman French law dialect. 

3 MS. Journals of the Honse of Lords, when William opened parliament 
with speeches from the throne. 

S2 
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to the murder of- themselves 'by such drinking. Judge 
Hale, who earnestly supported the amended law, and op- 
posed its abrogation, declaring that millions of persons 
would kill themselves by these &tal liquors.^' The predic* 
tion of the legal sage has indeed been fearfully verified, 
owing to the acts of this unpatemal reign.^ 

It is perhaps the most urgent duty of a regal biographer 
to trace the effects of laws emanating from the sovereign in 
person. Orders of council, for instance, where a monarch 
hears and even partakes in the discussion, and perforce 
must be instrumental towards the accomplishment of any 
enactment Had Mary made so little progress in the high 
science of statbtical wisdom as not to trace the cause she 
instituted to its future tremendous effects?' This has been 
already ju^ed dubious, for her letters prove that her 
intellect was brilliant. 

Such were the fruits of the enactment of an unpaternal 
government, where men were looked upon as likely to 
afford " food for powder," as probable recruits, rather than 

* Whiston's Autobiography. 
^ The reward called blood-moDey gave rise to an organized crew of human 
fiends called thief-takers : the plan followed by these villains was for one of 
them, under the semblance of a professional robber, to entice two persons to 
join him in robbing one of his confederates, which confederate, taking care 
that the instigator should escape, apprehended the two dupes, and having hi» 
evidence supported by another of the gang who had managed to ponshase 
some of the property of which the party in the plot bad been robbed, found 
all in train for successful conviction of the two tempted wretches, whose death 
secured the payment of the queen's reward. When they received this horrid 
donation, the confederates divided the spoil at an entertainment which went 
among the association by the significant name of *' the blood-feast/' Fearful it 
is to relate that, emboldened by the prosperous working of this trade, the 
thief-takers often dispensed with the dangerous machinery of drawing in 
dupes, and boldly swore away the lives of totally innocent people, who were 
the victims of this dreadful confederacy, without the slightest participation in 
any robbery. A captain of one of these gangs, called Jonathan Wild, when 
the measure of his iniquity was full, put in a paper at his trial, stating his 
good services, as he had been rewarded for the hanging of sixty 'Uven high- 
wavmen and returned convicts / ! Knight's London, Maitland's London, and 
Cclquhoun on Crime. 
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good members of society. What with the temptations of 
the newly permitted gin-shops; the temptations of the 
thief-takers (themselves stimulated by rewards for blood) ; 
what with the mental bewilderment produced by the wrang- 
ling of polemic-preachers on the " sinful nature of good 
works," and the angry jealousy regarding the influence of 
the church of England on the minds of the poor; the popu- 
lace of England, wheresoever they were congregated in 
towns, were steeped to the very lips in guilt and misery. 
Executions under the reward-conviction system, which soon 
was supported by |)arliament, often amounted to forty 
victims per month for London only 1 And when the most 
dreadful revelations took place of gangs of miscreants con- 
gregated for the purposes of obtaining the blood-rewards 
by the denouncement of innocent persons, liberal as the 
law was in dispensation of death, no commensurate punish-* 
ment whatsoever was found on the statute-book for those 
who had been murderers by wholesale by false witness. 
As if to make the matter worse, the cruel legislature put 
the trafiickers in human life in the pillory, where they 
were atrociously immolated by the mob. Proper reproba- 
tion cannot be given to wicked laws that make crime profit- 
able to a vast number of persons, without pointing out the 
frightful duration of such laws, notwithstanding many ap- 
palling public exposures of the murderous traffic of false 
witnesses from the time that Mary II. instituted the blood 
rewards ; her grievous system lasted till the recent days of 
1816.' Many dissertations have been written on these 
woefiil proceedings, all replete with fearful interest, yet the 
task of tracing up the source of sorrow to unpaternal enact- 
ments has never entered the idea of statistic writers. 
But to mark the awful point of the year, the hour, and the 

^ The whole system was swept away in 1816, according to Knight's London, 
p. 233, vol. iv. The evidence of the good policeman, Townshend, is worth 
reading on this head. Some traces of the direful system still work woe in 
oar distant convict colonies. See the works of captain Maconochie. 
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d&j, when the woe first arose, is an act of historical justice. 
Much of the sorrow and crime of our present era may be 
traced to the calamitous acts of legislation by which 
William IIL encoun^ed gin distilling, and his queen insti- 
tuted blood-money.' 

ELing William returned to England, September the 29th, 
having, as usual, lost a bloody and hardly contested battle, 
and two or three towns in Flanders, the earth of which 
country was in his reign literally saturated \vita British 
blood* The last battle this year was that of Stcinkirk, 
only now remembered on account of an obsolete fashion 
which prevailed as much in the capital of the English 
as in that of the victorious French. One of the young 
princes of the blood in the French army tied his Meclilen 
lace cravat in a hurry carelessly round his neck, with Icng 
ends. This mode became universal, and king William, 
although vanquished, wore it till his dying day. It 
mattered little who lost or who won in Flanders ; a cer- 

1 Captain Maconochie, — whose late goTernment of Norfolk Island has drawn 
so much public attention,— thns expresses himself in his first work on ** Penal 
Science/' as he aptljr calls that knowledge which is best worthy of the atten- 
tion of a paternal legislature. When speaking of one of his measures which 
he fonnd roost effectual in the cure of crimCt he says — " It will give each man 
a direct concern in the good conduct of his fellows, a highly advantageous 
circumstance, associating all with the government in the maintenance of dis- 
cipline instead of — as now too Jrequently occurs — an interest in encouraging 
and subsequently reveaUng the crimes qf others — a most detestable /eatttre in 
the present system,** Thus it seems that the mistakes or perversities of the 
edict emanating from the government of Mary II. and her cabinet, Sept. 13, 
1692, are stUl bringing forth bad fruit. It would seem that the following ob- 
servations, quoted by the same work, had been written in illustration of this 
fatal act of council. ** To set a price on the head of a criminal, or otherwise 
on a great scale to reward the information of accomplices, is the strongest proof 
of a weak or unwise government. Such an edict confounds the ideas of virtne 
and morality, at all times too wavering in the mind of man. It encoorages 
treachery, and to prevent one crime gives birth to a thousand. Such are the 
expedients of weak and ignorant nations whose laws are like temporary 
repairs to a tottering fabric." — Australiana, p. 73, by Captain Maconochie, 
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tain quantity of human blood was shed very formally on 
that fighting ground every campaign by the regimental 
80V«%igns, William and Louis^ until the wealth of both their 
stales were exhausted. The great body of the people in 
each country were woefully and miserably taxed to sustain 
the warlike game, realizing the clever observation of Louis, 
when discussing the termination of the war, " Ah," said he, 
** the last guinea will carry the victory 1" The fleets of 
England would have been quite sufficient for defence of 
this country, but they were miserably neglected, although 
it seemed more natural for a Dutchman to understand 
marine warfare. 

Directly the king returned, his brother-in-law, prince 
Geoiige of Denmark, sent him, in the phraseology of the 
day, a compliment^ which was, in truth, little otherwise than 
a oHnplaint of the queen's behaviour, saying, ^^ that his wife 
and himself, having had the misfortune to receive many 
public marks of her majesty's displeasure, therefore be did 
not know whether it were proper for him to wait on his 
ii^jesty as usual." ' Neither the king nor the queen took 
other notice of this message than sending an order to Dr. 
Birch, the clergyman of the newly-built church of St. 
James's, which was attended by the princess Anne, for- 
bidding him from having the text placed in her pew on 
her cushion. The doctor was a particular partisan of the 
princess Anne, and refused to deprive her of such a trifling 
mark of distinction, without he had a written order for that 
purpose. Their majesties declined sending such a docu- 
ment, and the princess, thanks to the afiection of Dr. 
Birch, remained every Sunday in triumphant possession of 
her text at St James's church. Dr. Hooper had set the 
example of resisting all attempts to deprive the princess 
of the distinctions of her rank, when she attended divine 
service in the west of England. 

Not a vestige at present remains of the once magnificent. 

^ Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 103. 
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inansian, where the princess Anne retired from the wradi 
of her sister;, and her sister's spouse, and kept heir Iittte 
court apart, when banished by them from the court of 
England. Berkeley House was in the neighbouriiood €£ 
Berkeley Square, to which it gave its name. It has kmg 
been destroyed by fire. In ancient times, there was a 
farm on this place, abutting on Hyde Park, known by 
the pretty pastoral name of Hay-hill Farm, noted in 
history as the spot where the severest stru^le tods, place 
in the insurrection led by Wyatt, and where his head 
was set up on a pole after his execution. This farm fell 
into the possession of lord John Berkeley, who built on 
it a stately mansion, and laid out the Hay-hill Farm in or- 
namental grounds pertaining to it. Berkeley House is said 
to have been, in the days of queen Mary, the last house in 
Piccadilly.' 

The return of king William in safety was celebrated by 
a thanksgiving, on the 10th of November, and by a grand 

' Evelyn says, in August, 1672 — '* I dined with lord John Berkeley in his 
new house, or rather palace, for I am assured it cost him 90,000^ It is very well 
built, and has many noble rooms, but they are not convenient, consisting but of 
one corps de logis without closets^ (dressing or retiring room.) The staircase is 
of cedar, the furniture is princely, the kitchen and stables ill placed^ and the 
corridor even worse, having no report to the wings they join to. For the 
rest, the fore*court is noble, so are the stables, and above all the gardens, 
which are incomparable, by reason of the inequality of the ground, and the 
pretty piscina." This in plain English is a fishpond, which has probably 
been long filled up, but the inequality of the ground still makes Berkeley 
Square and its neighbourhood the most picturesque spot in the unpicturesque 
beau»monde of our metropolis. A terrace extended along the ridge of the bill. 
** The holly hedges on that terrace,*' continues Evelyn, ** I advised the plant- 
ing of; the porticoes are in imitation of a house described by Palladio, the very 
worst in the book, though my good friend, Mr. Hugh May, was the archi- 
tect.'* Such were the now departed glories of Berkeley House. The site of 
its grounds and dependencies extended from Devonshire House to Curz<m« 
street, and the Hay-hiil Farm is to be traced in the present appellations of the 
adjacent streets, as Hill-street, Farm-street, besides the historical street of 
Hay-hill, which were all appertaining to the old farm, and were the grounds 
of the mansion which gave name to the present Berkeley Square. 
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civic dioner at Guildhall, which their majesties attended 
io penon. The enormous taxes necessary to be raised to 
meet the expenses of the next Flanders campaign, after all 
the disastrous losses king William had sustained, made 
attention to the citizens very needful* The queen, likewise, 
dined in state with the king at the new armory at the 
Tower, since destroyed by fire. It had been commenced 
by her fiither. The royal banquet was laid out in the great 
room, then considered the largest in Europe. The royal 
pair were waited upon by the master architects and their 
workmen, in masonic costume, with white aprons and 
gloves.* 

The Jacobite war was virtually concluded ; an efficient 
navy, appointed and supplied by honest ministers, would 
have been alone sufficient to guard the coasts of Great 
Britain from insult, and to protect commerce. Very 
far was the intention of king William firom pursuing a line of 
pc^cy consistent with the vital interests of England. His ob* 
ject was to obtain funds to maintain a great army in Flanders 
where, every year, he lost a sharply contested battle; 
where the enormous sums raised by unheard of taxation 
in England were expended, and never circulated back again 
— a calamity which is, perhaps, a just punishment on insu- 
lar kingdoms maintaining foreign armies ; the feudal laws, 
with their forty days' military service, had provided, not 
without some statistic wisdom, against such injurious effects 
on national prosperity. 

The queen^ attention to business during her regencies, 
and her natural feelings as an Englishwoman, might have led 
her to protect the interests of her country ; she was, not- 
withstanding, zealous in her exertions to appropriate all 
she could raise by taxation to the maintenance of the foreign 
warfare, which was the sole passion of her husband's life. 
When William was in England, she seemed wholly occupied 
in needle-work and knotting. Her panegyrists mention 

1 Toone's Chronological History. 
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that she was oftener seen with a skein of thread about her 
neck, than attending to affairs of state. Sorry praise is this 
for a queen-regnant, yet it had the good effect of inducing 
harmle^ employment among the ladies of her court, and, of 
course, conduced to the encouragement of industry among 
her female subjects of the imitative middle classes. 

« Her majesty," says a contemporary,' "did not disdain 
to busy her royal hands with making of fringes, or knot- 
ting, as it was then called. She was soon imitated, not 
only by her maids of honour, but by all ladies of dis- 
tinction throughout the kingdom, and so fashionable was 
labour, of a sudden, grown, that not only assembly rooms 
and visiting (drawing) rooms, but the streets, the roads, 
nay, the very playhouses were witnesses of their pretty 
industry; it was considered a wonder that the churches 
escaped." The wonder was the greater because the 
Dutch and German ladies of the era always took their 
knitting to sermons. It were pity that queen Maiy, when 
she made this handicraft the rage, had not introduced 
the construction of something useful or beautiful.. Some 
of the knotted fringe, made after the royal examples, sur- 
vives to the present day, in a vast old Japan chest well 
known to the author. It is made of white flax thread, and 
is as ugly, heavy, and tasteless an article as can be imagined. 
The contemporary who relates the circumstance, breaks 
into enthusiastic encomiums on this "pretty industry," 
and likewise informs us that her majesty, ^^ resolving as 
much as in her lay to strike at the very root of vice and 
idleness, encouraged the setting up of a linen manufacture, 
in which many thousands of poor people were employed."* 
It would have been only just to the memory of Maiy IL if 
the place and particulars of this right royal work had been 
pointed out, in order that she might receive equal credit 
with her great ancestress, queen Philippa. But Mary IL 

^ Tindal. ' Tindal's Continaation, p. 66. 
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must have lavished her kindness '^ on many thousands of 
most ungrateful linen weavers,^ who have forgotten it in a 
very short time. 

Those who have read queen Mary's letters, and noticed 
her almost agonizing struggle to obtain command of her 
countenance, will have a clue to her devotion to the useless 
industry of knotting fringe ; the eyes that were fixed on 
the shuttle could not betray the inward emotions of the 
soul to watchful bystanders. The sedulous attention of the 
queen to the production of " thread fringe" is gently sa- 
tirized in the verses of sir Charles Sedley, who combines in 
the little poem a much severer sarcasm on the expensive 
and disastrous Flemish campaigns of her husband. 

" Oh, happy people, ye must thrive, 
While thus the royal pair does strive. 

Both to advance your glory ; 
W^hile be by his valour conquers France, 
She manufactures docs advance, 

And makes thread friuges for ye. 

" Blest we who from such queens are freed,^ 
Who by vain superstition led, 

Are always tellitig beads ; 
But here's a queen, now, Uianks to God, 
Who when she rides in coach abroad* 
Is always knotting threads. 

** Then haste, victorious Nassau, haste. 
And when thy summer show is past, 

I^et all tl:y trumpets sound. 
The fringe that this campaign has wrought. 
Though it cost the nation but a groat. 
Thy conquests will surround.** 

It is easy to gather from these lines, and from some 
others on the wars of William III., that the witty sir Charles 
Sedley was no friend to the Dutch hero. He celebrated 
his return to England, in 1692, with another epigram :— 

' Catherine of Braganza and Mary Beatrice of Modena. Tliese lines were, 
it is probable, written just after queen Catherine returned to Portugal. 
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** The author sure must take great paitis, 
Who fairly writes the story, 
In which of these two last campaigns, 
Was gained the greatest glory. 

" For while he marched on to fight, 
Like hero nothing fearing, 
Namur was taken in his sight, 
And Mons within his hearing.'* 

Sir Charles Sedley was at this period one of the courtiers 
-at Berkeley House ; he was no Jacobite, for he was fall of 
indignation at the insult offered to his honour by James IL's 
seduction of his daughter. James IL had, in the opinion 
of the outraged gentleman, made his wrong still more noto- 
rious, by creating Catherine Sedley countess of Dorchester. 
Sir Charles Sedley became one of the most earnest pro- 
moters of the Revolution ; and after queen Mary was on the 
throne, said he, " I have, now returned the obligation I 
owed to king James ; he made my daughter a countess — I 
have helped to make his daughter a queen." 

Queen Mary seemed destined to be the object of the 
repartees of the Sedley family. This countess of Dorchester 
had the audacity to come to court, and present herself 
before the queen at her drawing-room. Her majesty 
turned away her head, as if offended at her intrusion, on 
which the bold woman exclaimed — "Why so haughty, 
madam ? I have not sinned more notoriously in breaking 
the seventh commandment with your father, than you have 
done in breaking the fifth against him." Lady Dorchester 
had just been concerned in the Jacobite plot of Preston 
and Ashton, on account of which the queen had shed some 
blood, and had kept her elder uncle in prison. Lady Dor- 
chester contrived to escape all bad consequences, and even 
dared defy her majesty, whose displeasure was merely oc- 
casioned by the political sins of the bold woman, for king 
William obliged her not only to receive, but to live with a 
woman as notoriously evil. 

At the same Christmas occurs the only notice in exist- 
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ence of Anne^s residence at Berkeley House, in a witty 
address to the bellman of St James, written by some Jaco- 
bite, and a series of squibs, casting ridicule on the frequent 
arrests of her subjects which were ordered by Mary II» 
during the years of Anne's retirement at Berkeley House. 

Thk Bxllman of Piccadilly's Virsxs to tbb Princess Anns of 

Denmark.^ 

** Welcome, great princess, to this lowly place. 
Where injured loyalty must hide its face; 
Your praise, each day, by every man is sung. 
And in the night by me shall here be rung. 
God bless our queen, and yet I may, moreover. 
Own you our queen, in Berkeley-street and Dover ; 
May your great prince and you live numerous years, 
This is the subject of our loyal prayers.'* 

Appended to these verses, is the following droll parody 
on queen Mary's orders in council, during her long suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act : 

**The earl of Nottingham's orders to Mr. Dives, late 
clerk of the council, were as follows : — Ye are to take a 
messenger and to find out the dwelling-house of the Bell- 
man of Piccadilly, and when you meet with him, search his 
fur-cap, his night-cap, and above all his bell, and whatever 
verses you find upon him you are to bring to me. You 
are privately to acquaint him, if he never heard of it, with 
the reasons of her majesty's displeasure with the princess, 
of which I herewith give you an account in writing. 
Ye are to charge him, on pain of forfeiture of his employ- 
ment» that he do not proceed to sing such verses about 
those streets without our licence. Ye are to charge him 
not to pay the ceremony to the princess in his night-walk, 
as he usually does to the rest of their majesties' subjects,, 
that are not under their majesties' displeasure. Ye are to 
charge him to take care of thieves and robbers, but to waive 
that part of his duty to the princess, for since her guards 
are taken off, she is neither to be regarded by day, or 

1 Collection of popular Songs, for the earl of Oxford. Lansdowne Papers.. 
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guarded by night Any one is to rob her y^ho may choose 
to be at the trouble. Ye are to acquaint him that his 
majesty's displeasure is so great against the princess, that 
his government designs to stop her revenues, and starve 
her, as well as many other Jacobites, into humble sob- 
mission. Ye are to go from him to Dr. Birch, and chai^ 
him to introduce no ceremonies of bowing, as he will 
answer to his grace of Lambeth, (it being contrary to his 
[archbislwp TiUotson^s] education.) Lastly, you are to 
acquaint both the bellman and the parson, that her majesty 
expects exact compliance, as a mark of their duty, but as 
for waits, fiddlers, and others, her orders are sent to 
Killigrew about them."* 

There are one or two points in this jeu-d'esprit, that 
have reference to circumstances on which this biography 
has previously dwelt " That the princess is neither to be 
regarded by day, or guarded by night," and *^ that any one 
may rob her," alludes to the highway robbery, either real 
or pretended, she had suffered the preceding spring, when 
travelling from London to Sion, after the malice of her 
brother-in-law had deprived her of her guards. And as 
for the evil report at Lambeth, to be made of Dr. Birch 
for his bowings at St. James's, he is threatened with the 
anger of Dr. Tillotson, because that archbishop, when a 
presbyterian, had not been used to any church ceremoniaL 

A settled, but more quiet hostility, was now established, 
between the royal sisters, during the remainder of queen 
Mary's life. The princess Anne, divested of every mark of 
her royal rank, continued to live at Berkeley House, where 
she and her favourite amused themselves with superintend- 
ing their nurseries, playing at cards, and talking treason 
against queen Mary and her Dutch Caliban, as they called 

^ Harlef *s CoDeetions, Lansdowne Papers, p. 73» No. 852^ The date 
gWen here is ]690» but this raimt be an error of the transcriber, since Anne 
herself distinctly points out the day in 1692, when she first treated for that 
residence, nor were the differences between Ihe royal sisters public in 1690L 
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tbe hero of Nassau. Lady Marlborough vnrote all the news 
she eould glean to the court of St Germains^ where her 
^ter^Iady Tjrconnel, the once-beautiful Frances Jennmgs, 
was resident Lady Tyrconnel gossipped back all the intel- 
ligence she could gather at the exiled court The letters of 
Maiiborough himself were more actively and deliberately 
mischievous. He sent word to the exiled king all the pro- 
fessional information he could betray. But, in most in- 
stances, James IL, in utter distrust of his falsehood, refused 
to act on his intelligence. He well knew that the exaltation 
of his grandson, the young duke of Gloucester, and not the 
restoration of the prince of Wales, was the object of the 
party at Berkeley House. 

England was once more placed under the regnal sway of 
the queen, in March, 1693. As the king meant to embark 
for Holland from Margate, he requested her majesty to 
bear him company to the coast When they arrived at 
Margate, the wind turned contrary, on which the king 
chose to wait at Canterbury till it was fair. The queen, 
who meant to have returned that night to London, resolved 
to go there with him ; " for," adds the Hooper manuscript, 
^Hhe king's request was too high a favour to be refused* 
Though her majesty had no other attendance than lady 
Derby and Mrs. Compton, who were in the coach with her 
and the king, the royal party drove to the largest house in 
the city." 

*^ The mansion was owned," says our authority,* " by a 
lady of great birth and equal merit, but by no means 
an admirer of the king. She had received notice of the 
approach of the king and queen, and she not only fled 
fh)m her house, but locked up, or carried off, every possible 
convenience there. All was wanting that could make the 
house habitable. Queen Mary said to her vice-chamber- 

' Hooper MS., printed in Trevor's William III., vol. ii, p. 474. There is 
no date, but as other authors maintain, the king was baffled by the wind, and 
returned from Margate this spring, it was probably 160dL 
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lain, \?ho was one of the representatives of Canterbury in 
parliament, ^ Look about anywhere for a house, for I must 
remove from this to pass the night.' Mn Sayer told he^ 
majesty, that he believed ' the deanery was the next largest 
house in Canterbury.' * Oh,' said the queen, * that is Dr, 
Hooper's. Why did not I think of it before ? I will go 
there.' " Her majesty actually arrived at the deanery be- 
fore fires could be lighted, or the least preparation made for 
her ; but there she stayed some days, and passed the Sunday 
at Canterbury, after the king had sailed from Margate. 
Dean Hooper was then at his living of Lambeth, and did 
not hear that her majesty had been at his house until it 
was too late to go down. 

The queen returned to London, and directly she arrived, 
dean Hooper waited on her, to excuse himself for not being 
at the deanery to entertain her majesty, who thus gave him 
an account of her sojourn under his roof: '^ It was impos- 
sible," she said, " that you should know I was there ; yours 
is the cleanest house I ever was in, and there is a good old 
woman there, with whom I had a great deal of discourse. 
The people were very solicitous to see me ; but there grew 
a great walnut tree before the windows, which were, besides, 
so high, that I could not gratify them." This little trait 
casts some light on Mary's incUnations. Her majesty con- 
tinued the description of her sojourn at the deanery : ** I 
went to Canterbury cathedral in the morning, and heard an 
excellent sermon from Dr. Battely (once chaplain to arch- 
bishop Sancroft); in the afternoon, I went to a parish church, 
where I heard a very good sermon by Dr. Cook; but," 
added the queen, '^ I thought myself in a Dutch church, 
for the people stood upon the communion*table to look 
at me."* 

Dean Hooper told the queen, ^^ that she had condemned 
the walnut tree and the windows at the deanery ;" for her 
majesty intimated, *^ that she should come again to Canter- 

^ Hooper MS., vol, ii. p. 476. 
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bury on the like occasion," she never did so; yet dean 
Hooper gave orders to sash the antique windows, and cut 
down the walnut tree. " Some little time after the visit of 
queen Mary to the deanery at Canterbury, the queen sent 
for dean Hooper again, and led him to her dressing-room, 
where she showed him some pieces of silver stufis, and 
purple-flowered velvets. These, her majesty told him, " if he 
approved,*' she would give to Canterbury cathedral, as she 
observed the furniture to be dirty; but as there was not 
enough of the figured velvet, she had sent to Holland to 
match it.*' The queen, when all was ready, despatched to 
the cathedral a page of her back stairs, who always arranged 
matters regarding her gifts, with the rich velvets. The altar 
at the cathedral was furnished with the figured velvet, and 
a breadth of the gold stufl^, flowered with silver, let in. The 
archbishop's throne was covered with plain velvet ; the fringe 
for the whole was a rafted one of gold, silver, and purple ; 
it alone cost the queen 500Z," * 

The queen was considered as the protectress of public 
morals, which were, indeed, at the lowest ebb ; in that ca-^ 
pacity she exerted herself to suppress an offensive exhibition, 
at Southwark Fair, representing the great earthquake, which 
subverted Port Royal, in Jamaica;^ a convulsion of nature 
which was alarmingly felt all over the continent of Europe, 
and even in London. It had, withal, nearly cost king Wil- 
liam his life,^ he being then in his camp at Flanders, at 
dinner, in an old deserted house, which shook fearfully be- 
fore his majesty could be induced to rise and quit it, and 
fell directly he issued from under its roof. 

Yet queen Mary, in her attempted reforms among the 
lower classes, was far firom successful. The reason was, as Dr. 
Johnson observes, '^ she was not consistent, because she was a 

> Hooper MS., vol. ii. p. 476. 
' An earthquake sank the town of Fort Royal, in Jamaica, and destroyed 
3000 persons, Sep. 8, 1602. Evelyn, Toone, &c. The shock was felt in Eng- 
land. 3 Life of Ed. Calamy. 
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frequenter of the theatre of that day, and a witness c^its hot- 
rible pro&neness/'^ Certain it is, diat '^ the idle and vicious 
mock-show of the earthquake/' as it is called by a contempo- 
rary^' was not replete with a thousandth part of the vice coolly 
exhibited in the atrocious comedies of her era, of which she 
was the constant and delighted spectatress- She never wil- 
lingly omitted being present at the representation of the 
''Old Bachelor," of Congreve, a preference which obtained 
for her the honour of an elegy from the pen of that dramatist,, 
at her death." But the author whom her m^esty honoured 
with her especial patronage, was an ill-living and loathsome 
person, named Thomas Shadwell, a suborner, deep in the 
iniquities of Oates's plot The writings of this man were at 
once foul and talentless ; his memory only exists by the fact, 
that queen Mary deprived Dryden of the laureateship, and 
bestowed it on Thomas ShadwelL She did worse ; she went 
to see the plays of this odious author, and in most of them 
there was a passage of adulation prepared for her. Thus» 
in the " Volunteers or the Stockjobbers," one of the female 
characters observes, " Would you have me set my heart on 
one who may be lost in every rencontre ?" She is answered 
by her lover, who offers the example of queen Mary, in 
these words, '^ Does not our royal mistress do the same, and 
bears it with a princely magnanimity. She and our country 
have the greatest stake in Europe. She is to be reverenced 
and admired ; but hard it is to imitate so glorious an ex- 
ample, and methinks a private lady may be happier ? " 

These are, perhaps, the only lines which can be quoted 
out of the last production of Mary's laureate ; it is useless to 
aver that the taste of her era was gross, for was it not her 
duty to lead that taste, and to reform what was so deeply 
objectionable in it? Why could she not have ''put down" 
the vicious plays of Shadwell, as well as the poor puppet 
show at South wark Fair, instead of encouraging them by her 
royal presence ? All the writers of her age did not agree 
with her in this detestable predilection. Collier, a non- 

^ Johnson's Lives of the Poets. ^ £fe]yn. 
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jnrii^ divine, who had been deprived of his benefice at the 
same time that the queen ejected archbishop Sancroft, re- 
presented to his country, in a well known essay, the infiuny 
into which the drama had fallen, and its bad effect on the 
happiness of the community. In time, his moral lessons 
were heeded, but not by queen Mary, for Collier was ''not 
among her friends." 

The same year, the queen ordered for her dramatic regale 
the '' Double Dealer," one of Congreve's plays. The actor 
Kynaston, who had figured on the theatre in her majesty's 
youthful days, was now to perform before her as ''lord 
Touchwood ;" he was taken ill, and the notorious CoUey 
Gibber, then a stage-struck youth who had only distin- 
guished himself by his awkwardness, was permitted to per- 
form the part in the presence of royalty. Her majesty was 
received with a new prologue, written by Congreve, and 
spoken by Mrs. Barry ; two lines of it are preserved — 

'* Bat never were in Rome or Athens seen 
So fair a circle and so bright a queen/' ^ 

William IIL usually bears the blame of persecuting 
Dryden, and encouraging Shadwell; but the deed was 
done in his absence, and he cannot be accountable for the 
tasteless preference, since it would be very difficult to 
prove that he ever read an English book. The fact, that 
Shadwell had been a tool of Oates in his plot, was pro- 
bably the cause of his favour in the eyes of the Dutch 
monarch, since the only literary persons he ever patronised 
were those implicated with that perjurer; and the pensions 
and gifts bestowed on them were apparently more from 
necessity than choice. William and Mary were, like all 
monarchs whose resources are consumed by foreign warfare, 

> CoUey Cibber, who relates this anecdote in his Apology, says expressly 
'* the queen came and was received." He does not mention ihat the *' choir 
dramatique " were transferred to Whitehall or St. James's — therefore, it must 
be concluded that she went to the public playhouse. (Apology of Colley 
Cibber, Bellchambers' edition, pp. 195, 196.) 

t2 
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poor and parsimonious; difficult would it be to discover 
any disbursement to a literary person, with the exception of 
Shadwell^ their most loathsome laureate. This person like*- 
wise received the appointment of their historiographer — 
on what he founded his claims to be considered an historian 
we have not discovered; but he wrote^ besides his unseemly 
comedies^ a long panegyric in rhyme, on the perfections of 
queen Mary, and another on the success of king William, 
in establishing the revolution in 1688. 

Dryden felt himself more aggrieved at the transfer of his 
laurel to so dishonourable a brow as that of Shadwell, than 
at the loss of his pension ; he attributed both misfortunes 
to the queen's hostility. He was old^ sick, and poor, and 
dependent on his pen for bread; yet the queen condescended 
to act as his personal enemy, by suborning writers to attack 
his dramatic works. ^^ About a fortnight ago," so wrote 
the unfortunate author to his publisher, Jacob Tonson,^ ^^ I 
had an intimation from a friendly letter, that one of the 
secretaries, (I suppose Trenchard,) had informed the queen 
that I had abused her government ; these were the words 
in the epistle to lord RadcliiFe ; and that thereupon she had 
commanded her historiographer, Rymer, to fall upon my 
plays, which he assures me he is now doing." 

A more serious visitation of her majesty^s displeasure 
awaited poor Dryden, when, in the time of sickness and 
destitution, his play of Cleomenes, the Spartan hero, was 
interdicted, on account of its alleged Jacobite tendency; 
had he written on the subject of Agis, we may imagine that 
the daughter of James IL might have dreaded the effects 
of an English audience being led to form comparisons be- 
tween her conduct and that of the divine Chelidonis; but 
Cleomenes bears little reference to the relative situations of 
the parties, save that Cleomenes, with his faithful consort, 
are in exile, and suppliants to a foreign power for aid in 
their reverse of fortunes, and to deliver Sparta from a foreign 

1 Sir Walter Scott's Life of Dryden. 
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jcke. Qaeen Mary, however, who then exercised the 
whole fanctkxis of the crown in the absence of William, 
commanded the lord-chamberlain to prohibit the repre- 
sentation of the play. Dryden addressed an agonizing appeal 
to the queen's maternal uncle, the earl of Rochester. The 
daughters of this literary nobleman, who were the first 
cousins of her majesty, and great admirers of Dryden's 
genius, likewise pleaded for him very earnestly. The queen 
had taken these young ladies into favour since their father 
had been induced to acknowledge her title, and thus urged, 
her majesty took off her interdict ^^Cleomenes" was 
performed, but a very strong party was raised against it by 
her majesty's court; and, though the purest of all Dryden's 
productions, it scarcely lived out the nine nights which 
were then requisite to make a play profitable to a dramatic 
poet. On queen Mary's side, it has been urged that 
Dryden had previously provoked her by his prologue to 
his former play of the Prophetess, in which he had ven-* 
tured to introduce some sarcastic allusions to the female re-« 
gency, the war in Ireland, and to reflect on the revolution 
itself; aU this had given great offence to Mary, and she had 
forbidden its repetition. 

As the young duke of Gloucester lived at Campden House, 
he was, when his royal aunt kept court at Kensington, 
taken daily there ; her majesty usually gave him audience 
whilst superintending the progress of her workmen, who 
were fitting up and finishing the interior of the palace. 
The infitnt duke likewise took much interest in watching 
Aeae proceedings, and usually made up his mind to become 
a carpenter, a smith, or a painter, according to the preva- 
lence of the operations he beheld. The queen seemed fond 
of him, and took pleasure in hearing him prate.^ She pre- 
sented him with a box of ivory tools, on account of the pre* 
dilection he showed to handicrafts. The gift cost her 
twenty pounds, which was rather pompously announced in 

1 Lewis Jenkins* life of the duke of Glonoester. 
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the gazette. The child had thriven pretty \vell at Campden 
House, btft his speech and intellect were far more ad<f> 
vanced than his physical strength, for he was scarcely able 
to walk, at four years old, without support. 

The queen's regency lasted until tiie 27th of October, 
when king William arrived at Harwich. The results of the 
naval war under her majesty's guidance at home, and of the 
regimental war conducted by king William in Ftanders, 
bad been dreadfully disastrous. The naval defeat at Saint 
Vincent — ^that cape whose name has since been so glorious 
in the annals of British marine warfare — had taken place in 
Mary's regency ; twelve English and Dutch men-of-war were 
destroyed by Tourville, who thus revenged himself for the 
loss he had sustained the preceding year at La Hc^ue, like- 
wise by the plunder of the rich Turkey fleet King William 
had lost another hard-fought and bloody battle in Flanders, 
that of Landen. The defeat of admiral Benbow, when bom- 
barding the Breton town of St. Malo, was the last disaster 
in queen Mary's regency ; the naval captains who were to 
have supported Benbow, probably out of dislike to the 
government, refused to fight, and a darker shade was cast on 
the British name than that of defeat, for executions ensued 
for cowardice* Such were the troubles of a divided nation. 

These disasters were very freely commented upon in the 
speech from the throne, wherewith the king opened parba- 
ment, November 7th« The loss of his battle he acknow- 
ledged, but he attributed it to insufficiency of money-sup- 
plies. The naval defeats he likewise admitted, and said 
diey should be inquired into." The people of England 
were aghast at the enormity of taxation; they groaned 
imder their burdens, and manifested such a tendency to 
mutinous faction, that after long contests in parliament, the 
king declared in privy council, ^^that as they seemed better 
satisfied with the government of the queen, he would leave 
her to ruk them, and retire wholly to his native country."' 

^ Dalrymplcs History of the Revolution. . 
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This threat was of coime a very alarmuig one to a devoted 
wife like Maiy ; but his nuyesty was induced to think better 
of his resohition, and in place of abdication, to tiy the 
effects a( a change of administration, composed of person-^ 
ages belonging to the old nobility, to whom appertained 
such vast hereditary estates, that they would be inacces- 
sible to the corruption practised by the dishonest prime 
minister who had, at various times, during the last twenty 
years, governed England, under the oft-changing epithets of 
Sir Thomas Osborne, lord Danby, marquis of Carmarthen, 
and duke of Leeds. It was this man who had exalted 
Mammon into the supremacy of which the king and church 
had been deprived at the revolution. He had systemati- 
cally devoted a large share of the unexampled taxation, 
raised since the revolution, to purchasing a majority in the 
House of Commons. The queen always looked up to this 
wily veteran with considerable deference, while be was pre- 
sident of her counciL From her letters to her husband, 
her reasons have been quoted, because, when lord Danby, 
he had negotiated her marriage. 

• The yenerable primate of England, William Sancroft, 
died November 23, 1693, in his humble paternal cottage at 
Fressingfield, in Suffolk, where he led a holy, but not alto- 
gether peaceful life. Ever and anon, on the rumours of 
Jacobite insurrections, the queen's messengers were sent to 
harass the old man with inquisitions regarding his politics.^ 
The queen gained little more horn her inquiries than infor- 
mation of his devotions, his ascetic abstemiousness, and his 
vratks in a bowery orchard, where he spent his days in 
^tudy or meditation. Death laid a welcome and gentle 
hand on the deprived archbishop, at the age of seventy- 
seven years. Far from the pomps of Lambeth, he rests 
beneath the humble green sod of a Suffolk church-yard. 
There is a tablet raised to his memory, on the outside of the 

1 D'Oyley's Life of Sancroft. 
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porch of Fressingfield churchy which is still shown with 
pride and affection by the inhabitants of his native villi^. 

A poet of his native county has nobly illustrated the 
retreat of Sancroft; his words, however beautiful and 
touching, do not exaggerate the truth ; 

** He left high Lambeth's venerable towers, 

For bis small heritage and humble bowers. 
* * 4> • » 

Now with his staff in his paternal ground, 
Amid his orchard trees he may be found, 
An old man late returned, where he was seen. 
Sporting a child upon the village green. 
How many a changeful year had passed between ? 
Blanching his scattered hair, but leaving there, 
A heart kept young by piety and prayer; 
That to the inquiring friend could meekly tell, 
' Be not for me afflicted, it is well, 
* For 'twas in my integrity I felL* " * 
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Sancroft had died a year before in the same poor and. 
despicable manner in which he had lived for some years." 
This sentence is in Burnet's own hand, in his manuscripts ; 
it is likewise in his printed history. But just opposite, on 
the next page of the latter, appears the self-contradiction of 
these words, when lauding Tillotson for dying poor. ** So 
generous and charitable was he in a posty out of which San- 
croft had raised a great estate." Thus Sancroft is despised 
for his poverty in one page, and taunted with his riches in 
the next. 

The fate of archbishop Sancroft had a remarkable effect 
on the mind of the most original genius of his times, who 
was then rising into the first consciousness of great and 
varied powers. When Sancroft died, all hope and trust 
in the possibility of the prosperity of goodness left the 
mind of Swift, Every vision of virtue, purity, and divine 
ideality, which haunts the intellect of a young poet, was 

' These lines are by the Rev. John Mitford ; the last words embody an 
answer, which the venerable Sancroft made to his chaplain when on his death 
bed. 
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violently repudiated by him in an access of misanthropic 
despair. Ambitious, and replete with mighty energy, and 
sorely goaded by want and impatience of dependence, Swift, 
nevertheless, resolved to swim with the current of events, 
and float uppermost on the stream of politics, howsoever 
corrupt the surface might be. He took his farewell, in his 
'^Ode to Sancroft,*^ of all that was beautiful and glorious in 
the animus of his art, to devote himself to the foulest and 
fiercest phase of satire. 

How can a documentary historian read without emotion 
that magnificent invocation with which Swifl;, the young 
kinsman of John Dryden, commences his elegj^ on the fall 
of Sancrofl;? — 

« Troth, the eternal child of holiest heaven I 

Brightest effluence of the immortal ray I 
Chief chemb and chief lamp of that high seren 

Which guard the throne by night, and are its light by day i 
First of God's mighty attributes. 

Thou daily seest him face to face. 
Hot does thy essence fixed depend on giddy circumstance 

Of time or place. 
How shall we find thee, then, in dark ditpules ? 

Hew shall we search thee in a batlle gained ? 

Or a weak argument by force maintained? 

** For where is e'en thy image on our earth. 
Since heaven will claim thy residence and birth ? 
And God himself has said, ** Ye shall not find it here !*' 
Since this inferior world is but heaven's dusky shade. 
By dark reverted rays from its reflection made. 

'' Is not good Sancrofl in his holy rest, 

In the divinity of his retreat 

The brightest pattern earth can show ? 
But fools, for being strong and numerous grown. 
Suppose the truth, like the whole world, their own ; 

And holy Sancroft's course irregular appears, 

Because entirely opposed to theirs. 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■' '■ ^. ■■-■■■■■ .^1 ■—- — - ■ - ■ ■■ ■■ — ■■ ■ I I I I- ■.., I ■ _ I ^^M^.— . Mill ■ — 

^ These extracts are from a copy in Cole's Miscellaneous MSS., in which th«^ 
poem is far superior in perspicuity and polish to the copies printed in the 
editions of Swift's works, where, however, it is very rare. 
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** Ah, BritaiD, land of tngeh ! which of tU thy 
Say, hapless isle, although — 
It is a bloody list we know — 
Has given thee op a dwelling place for fiends ? 
Sin and the plagoe ever abound, 
In easy governments and fraitfnl ground; 
Evils wluch a too gentle king, 
Too flourishing a spring. 
And too warm summers bring. 

« Oar Britain's soil is over rank, and breeds 
Among the noblest flowers a thousand pois'nous weeds ; 
And every noxious weed so lofty grows, 
As if it meant to o'ershade the royal rose ; 
The royal rose, the glory of our mom. 
But ah ! too much without a thorn. 
Forgive (original mildness) this ungoverned zeal, 
'Tis all the angry muse can do. 
In tkepoUuiion qf these days 
Noprovmee now U left her but to rail. 
For poetry has lost the art to praise, 
Alas ! the occasions are so very few.'' 

Swift fulfilled the determination here expressed so coca- 
pletely, that the quotation of this historical poem will excite 
no little surprise : for it is forgotten or stifled among the 
profusion of his productions of a contrary tendency. Never- 
theless, Swift, as a contemporary memorialist, throws true 
light on the events of his era, when his historical notations 
were not garbled for premature publication. 

Having lamented the undeserved adversity of the disin- 
terested primate of the English church, Swift buckled his for- 
tunes on those of that primate's mortal enemy, William III. 
The king, on becoming acquainted with Swift at the house 
of sir William Temple, ofiered him a troop of horse ; and 
after wondering wherefore a man of his unclerical mind re- 
fused an occupation more fitting to it than that of Christian 
tuition, he left him with no other benefit than teaching 
him the Dutch way of cutting asparagus firom the beds at 
Moor Park, when his majesty visited sir William Temple. 
King William likewise inculcated the propriety of his mode, 
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of eating this vegetable^ which was to devour the whole of 
the stalks. Swift insisted on all his guests practising the 
same refined royal method, when, in after-life, he became 
dean of St. Patrick's; but more out of satire on the '^glo- 
rious memory," and to vex its Irish adorers, than for any 
sincere admiration of this Dutch custom.^ 

1 Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift. 
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QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAFfER X. 

Gossip of the court — Anecdotes of Mary IL — Her attention to her nephew — 
Princess Anne's arrangements for him — His vicinity to the queen at 
Campden House — Often visits her majesty — Tlieir conversations, &c. &c. 
— Departure of the king — ^Queen founds Greenwich Hospital — Anecdotes of 
the queen and her nephew — Disasters in the queen*s government — Return 
of the king — Archbishop Tillotson struck with death in the queen's presence 
— Queen*s observations regarding Dr. Hooper — Queen appoints Dr. Tenni- 
son archbishop— Lord Jersey's remonstrance— Her reply — Queen taken ill 
at Kensington — Sits up to destroy papers — Fluctuations in her disorder — 
Proceedings of her sister — Queen's illness proves smalUpox — Her danger — 
Anguish of the king — Princess Anne sends lady Fitzharding with message 
to the queen — Queen's sufferings from erysipelas — Her life despaired of — 
Preparations for death — Delirious fancies — Dangerous state of the king- 
Death of Mary II. — Great seal broken — News of her death carried to St. 
Germains, by a priest — Conduct of her father, and his remarks on her 
death — Letter she left for her husband— Duke of Devonshire's verses on 
her death — Burnet's eulogy — Lord Cutts' el^;y, &c. — Jacobite epigrams 
on the queen — Sermons, funeral, and wax statue in Westminster Abbey — 
Anecdotes in her praise — Burnet's panegyrical epitaph. 

The new prime minister, destined to be president of the 
queen's council when she again reigned alone, was Charles 
Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, who had been permitted to take 
his seat as premier earl of England, on a very doubtful 
renunciation of the Roman-catholic religion, in which he 
had been educated. Scandal feigned that he was the object 
of queen Mary's passionate affection. This gossip arose 
from the reports of " one Jack Howe," her dismissed vice- 
chamberlain, who was, in 1693-94, purveyor of scandal to 
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the princess Anne's inimical little court Lord-chamberlains 
and vice-chamberlains have always *been very formidable 
personages, as connected with slander in regard to queens, 
either as the subjects of gossip tales, or the inventors of 
them. There is a story afloat concerning the successor of 
this Jack Howe# Queen Mary did not often indulge in 
badinage or playfulness; once, however, she foi^ot her 
caution, and gave rise to an anecdote, the tradition of which 
was handed down to Horace Walpole. One day the queen 
asked her ladies, " What was meant by a squeeze of the 
hand ?" They answered, ** Love." " Then," said the queen, 
laughing, ^^ vice-chamberlain Smith must be in love with 
me, for he squeezes my hand very hard." 

Among many other circumstances, which contradict the 
report that queen Mary bestowed any undue partiality on 
lord Shrewsbury, is the undoubted fact, that the vacilla- 
tions of that nobleman regarding his acceptation of office, 
were settled by the negotiations of her husband's female 
fevomite, and Mrs. Lundee, a woman dishonourably con- 
nected with Shrewsbury.* Thus was the appointment of a 
prime minister of England arranged in a manner equally 
disgraceful to king William and to himself. Shrewsbury's 
poUtical intrigues with a woman deservedly abhorred by 
the queen, were not likely to recommend him to her 
majesty. Neither is the description of lord Shrewsbury as 
**a charming man wanting one eye," very attractive. 

The young heir of England, at this period, began to 
occupy the attention of his aunt the queen, in a greater 
degree than heretofore. The princess Anne continued to 
reside at Berkeley House, as her town residence, while her 
boy usually inhabited Campden House, close to Kensington 
Palace. The princess had suites of apartments at Campden 
House for her own use, therefore it is evident that she 

^ Coxe*s Correspondence of the duke of Shrewsbury. See the Letters to 
and from Mrs. Villiers and Mrs. Lundee, p. 18 to 30. 
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occasionallj resided with her son,^ although the entree at 
Kensington Palace, open to him, was for ever barred to 
her. All the provisions for his table were sent daily fiom 
Berkeley House ; these consisted of plain joints of meat, to 
which an apple-pie was added as dessert, but he was never 
permitted to eat confectionary. The predilection all young 
children take for the glitter and clatter of military move- 
ments, was eagerly fostered by his attendants, as an early 
indication of love of war, and to cultivate this virtuous 
propensity to the height, he was indulged with warlike 
toys in profusion, miniature cannon, swords, and trumpets, 
and, more than all, with a little re^ment of urchins about 
his own age. 

The princess Anne, finding her son afficted with the 
ague in 1694, sent for Mr. Sentiman, an apothecary, and 
required him *^ to give her a prescription approved of by 
her uncle Charles IL," for her royal highness said, *^ it cured 
every kind of ague." Mr. Sentiman had the recipe for the 
nostrum, which was a mixture of brandy and saffiron ; it 
made the poor child excessively ill, but did not cure him. 
Her royal highness had a great ambition to have her young 
son elected a knight of the garter, and soon afterwards 
sent him to visit the queen and king William with a 
blue band passed over his shoulder, to put them in mind 
that there was a blue ribbon vacant by the death of the 
duke of Hamilton. Queen Mary received her young 
visitor, but did not take the hint respectii^ the coveted 
garter, which she gave the duke of Shrewsbury as a reward 
jfor having, after much political coquetry, agreed to become 
her secretaiy of state. The queen bestowed on her little 

^ This is gathered from the tract full of puerilities written by Lewis Jen- 
kins, a Welsh usher to the little dake's chamber. The usher's memoir has, 
however, thrown light on the residence and daily life of queen Mary and her 
sister, for which it is vain to search biography or history. The localities of 
this narrative of small facts are often quoted, as in the bed-chamber, cabinet, 
or sitting-room of the princess Anne, at Campden House ; likewise, that sh& 
resided at Berkeley House, until she took possession of St. James's Palace. 
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nephew a gift much more consonant to his years; this was 
a beaatiful bird^ but it appears that the child had been ren- 
dered, eiUier by his mother or his governess, expectant and 
ambitious of the blue ribbon ; he therefore rejected the bird, 
and very calmly .said, **that he would not rob her majesty 
of it" 

The poor little prince was evidently afflicted with hydro* 
cepbalus, or water on the brain, a complaint that often 
carries to the grave whole £stmilies of promising infants- 
Such was, no doubt, the disease that desolated the nursery 
of the {uincess Anne ; very little was known regarding it 
by the faculty at that period. The symptoms are clearly 
traced, by the duke's attendant, Lewis Jenkins, who says, 
*' The duke of Gloucester's head was very long and large, 
insomuch that his hat was big enough for most men, which 
made it difficult to fit his head with a peruke ;" a peruke 
for an infant bom in July, 1689 I — it was then only Easter,. 
1694 ! The unfortunate child with this enormous head» 
IS nevertheless described in glowing terms by his flattering 
atteudant After lamenting the difficulties of fitting the 
poor babe with a periwig, because the doctors kept a 
blister in the nape of his neck, he continues,* " The face of 
the young duke of Gloucester was oval, and usually glowed 
vith a firesh colour, his body easy, his arms finely huog^ 
his chest fiill, his legs proportionable to his body, made 
bim appear very charming ; turning out his toes as if he 
had really been taught to do sa I measured him, and 
found his height was three feet four inches. Although he 
was active and lively, yet he could not go up and down 
stairs without help, nor raise himself when down.'' How 
SDy child could be active and lively^ in such a pitiable 
state, passes the comprehension of every one but Lewis 
Jenkins? ^^ People concluded it was occasioned by the 
over care of the ladies. The prince of Denmark, who was 
a very good-natured pleasant man, would often rally them 

^ Lewis Jenkins' Memoirs of the duke of Gloucester, p. 12. 
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about it ; and Dr. Ratcliffe» in his accustomed manneryspdLe 
very bluntly to Mrs. Lewin^ his sub-governess, aboat it»'' 

The young prince was chiefly managed by his governess 
lady Fitzharding, lord Fitzharding, master of the horse to 
the prmcess his mother, and Mrs. Lewen. The Eingstoii 
quakeress, his wet-nurse, had likewise great authority in his 
liousehold. Mr. Pratt, one of the chaplains of the princess^ 
was his preceptor. ^* After due consultation with the prince, 
her husband, the princess Anne considered that it was time 
that their heir should assume his masculine attire, seeing 
how active he was, and that his stiff'-bodied coats were very 
troublesome to him in his military amusements (for nothing 
but battles, sieges, drums, and warlike tales afforded him 
recreation) ; the princess and prince of Denmark therefore 
ordered my lady Fitzharding, his governess, to put him into 
male habiliments, which was accordingly done on Easter- 
day." Does the reader wish to know the costume of the 
heir of Great Britain, on Easter-day, 1694 ? His suit was 
white camlet, with loops and buttons of silver thread. He 
wore stiff stays under his waistcoat, which hurt him — ^no 
-wonder ! Whereupon Mr. Hughes, the little duke's tailor, 
was sent for, and the duke of Gloucester ordered a band of 
urchins from the boys' regiment, which he termed his horse- 
guards, to pimish the tailor for making the stiff stays that hurt 
him. The punishment was to be put on the wooden horse, 
which stood in the presence-chamber at Campden House,^ 
this horse being placed there for the torment of military 
offenders. Now, tailor Hughes had never been at Campden 
House, and knew none of its customs; and when he found 
himself surrounded by a mob of small imps in mimic soldiers' 
gear, all tiying, as far as they could reach, to pull and push 
him towards the instrument of punishment, the poor Welch- 
man was not a little scared, deeming them freakish Juries, 
very malignly disposed towards him. At last, Lewis Jenkins 
the usher, came to the rescue of his countryman. An explana- 

' Lewis Jenkins' Memoirs of the duke of Gloucester, p. II. 
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tion was then entered into, and the Welch tailor was set at 
liberty after he had promised to amend all that was amiss 
in the stiff stays of his little highness. 

The young dnke had a mighty fancy to be prince of Wales, 
and often asked Jenkins, *' Why he was not so?" The qoes* 
tion was perplexing, since the princess Anne had solemnly 
charged lady fitzharding, and all her son's attendants, never 
to make any allosion to his grandfather, king James IL, or to 
the unfortunate prince of Wales, her brother ; her child was 
not to know that they existed. Lewis Jenkins told him, '* It 
was not impossible but that, one day, he might be prince of 
Wales ; and if he ever were, he hoped he would make him 
his Welch interpreter."' It seems always to have been a 
custom in the royal family of England, since the era of 
Edward L, to propitiate the principality, by appointing some 
Welsh persons as servants of the princes of Wales, and by 
employing Welsh tradesmen for their households. These 
little observances conciliate and please, when national difier* 
ences of language sometimes occasion mutiny and discontent. 

One day, just before his uncle's departure for the cam- 
paign in 1694, the litde duke had a grand field-day in Ken* 
sington Gardens, king William condescending to look on. 
The infimt Gloucester very affectionately promised him 
the assistance of himself and his whole troop of urchins for 
his Flemish war; then turning to queen Mary eagerly, he 
said, " My mamma once had guards as well as you ; why 
has she not them now ?" The queen's surprise was evident 
and painful. King William presented the young duke*s 
drummer, on the spot, with two guineas as a reward for 
the loudness of his music, which proved a seasonable di"» 
version to the awkward question of his young commander. 
The child must have heard the matter discussed in his 
household, or between his parents, since he was but a few 
months old when his mother was deprived of her guards. 
Queen Mary received a visit from her nephew on herbirth-^ 

^ Lewis Jenktos* Memoirs of the duke of Gloucester, p. 10. 
VOL. XI. U 
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da>j9 April 30^ 1694. After he had wished her joy, h^ began, 
as usual, to prate. There were carpenters at work in the 
queen's gallery at Kensington, the room in which her 
majesty stood with the king. The young duke asked the 
queen, ** what they were about ?" " Mending the galleiy," 
said queen Maiy, *« or it will fall." « Let it fall, let it fall," 
said the young duke, ^^ and then you must be off to London." 
A true indication that he had not been taught to consider their 
royal vicinity as any great advantage to Campden House. 

William UL went to visit his infant nephew at Campden 
House, the foUovring Sunday. It was in vain that lady 
Fitzharding lectured her chaise, and advised him to make 
the military salute to his royal uncle ; not a word would 
the boy say on that subject until he had demanded leave of 
his majesty to fire off his train of miniature artillery. The 
king was rather charmed with this military mania, so well 
according with his own. Three cannons were fired off, and 
a deep lamentation made by the little duke that the foinrth 
was broken. King William promised to send him a new one^ 
but forgot it. The child then, of his own accord, thanked 
him for coming to see him, and added, ^^ My dear king, you 
shall have both my companies, with myself, to serve you in 
Flanders" — meaning the urchins who formed what he 
called his regiments ; these boy-soldiers were no slight an- 
noyance to Kensington, for on their return homewards from 
drill, presuming on being the duke of Gloucester's men, 
they used to enter the houses on the road to London, and 
help themselves to whatever they liked ;^ a proceeding in 
complete coincidence with the times, since it appears that 
this was only an imitation of the practices of soldiers quar- 
tered in the environs of London at the same era. 

Whether queen Mary approved of the new administra- 
tion, it would be extremely difficult to discover. Her con- 
sort, who best knew her mind, once warned her minister 
" not to take it for granted that the queen was of his opinion 

> liewis Jenkins' Memoirs of the duke of Gloucester, p. 15* 
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every time she did not contradict him." A hint illustrative 
of the diplomatic reserve of her character. Her letters prove 
that command of countenance was her systematic study, and 
that she likewise anticipated the political deductions that 
those around her diew firom the fluctuations of her spirits* 
Few women ever lived in such an atmosphere of bodily and 
mental restraint, or so sedulously calculated the effect of 
her wotds, looks, or manners, as Mary of England. Her 
ancestor, James L, made a remarkable clatter about an 
art that he fancied he had invented, called by him king^ 
crafty which his extreme loquacity and sociability pre- 
vented him from practising ; but queen Mary, if we may 
judge by her own written admissions, had silently reduced 
queen-craft to a system, and acted thereon to the last 
m(Hnent of her existence. The abstinence from contradic- 
tion into which she had been schooled, from girlhood, by 
the waspishness of her partner, caused her to be given credit 
for a host of virtues to which she had small claims. Among 
others, she had led her chamberlain, lord Nottingham, to 
imagine that, in case of widowhood, it was her intention to 
restore her father to his throne.^ It is startling indeed, that 
so dutiful a spouse should have suffered her thoughts to 
stray towards the independent state of widowhood, to which, 
however, though much younger than William, she never 
attained. Whether the queen wished some filial affection 
to be attributed to her by lord Shrewsbury and lord Not- 
tingham, whom she had reason to believe were in secret 
attached to her father, or whether her taste was justly 
offended by the indelicacy of the conduct of lord Halifax, 
it is diflicult to decide. Nevertheless, king William thought 
proper to warn his ministry not to offend the queen as lord 
Halifax had done, who had infinitely disgusted her by break- 
ing his rude jests on her father in her presence. " And on 
this account," added king William, "the queen at last could 
not endure the sight of lord Halifax."^ This singular warn- 

^ Lord Dartmouth's Notes. Ibid. 

U2 
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ing appears to have been given by the king just before hi» 
departure to Flanders, ^vhich took place May 6, that year, 
by way of Margate.^ 

A report has arisen that queen Mary was accustomed to 
supply her father with money in his exile ; this has solely 
sprung from a false statement of Voltaire. We have found 
that the unfortunate king sent a fruitless request to White- 
hall even for his clothes ; ' we have found that his indignant 
subjects recognised trifling property that had belonged to 
him, or to his queen, in the possession of his daughter ; we 
have found the greedy inquisition that daughter made 
about the beds and toilets at Whitehall, assuredly to see 
whether the basons and ewers, and other furniture of solid 
silver, had been removed;^ but we cannot find a single 
trace, or even an offer of any restitution from his private 
estates.^ 

* King William was passing tlirough Canterbury to ^o to Holland, when 
liis approach excited the loyalty of a ne'er-do- well lad called Matthew Bishop, a 
resident there, but on the point of running away, and seeking his fortune b^ 
sea, in the manner of Robinson Crusoe. This worthy seems never to have 
wholly digested the drymannerin which his Dutch majesty received his zealous 
homage. " I gathered," he said, in his autobiography, " all the flowers out 
of our own garden and several more, to adorn the High-street, as he came along,, 
and then, with some others [boy»]f ran by the side of his coach from College- 
yard, almost two miles huzzaing and crying at the top of our voices, ' God bless 
king William !' till his majesty put his hand upon the glass and looking upon 
us, said, with the most disgusting dryness, * It is enough.* '* King William 
could not well say less, yet contrived to offend his admirer so implacably, that 
he declares the news of the king's death wheu it occurred gave him sensible 
satisfaction. Thus were the people of England weaned from their close and 
familiar approximation with royalty, in which they had heretofore both de- 
I^hted, and given delight. The monarchs of England had formerly lived in 
the presence of their commonalty — the chivalric Flantagenet, the powerful 
Tudor, the graceful Stuart, enjoyed no high festival, no gorgeous triumph, 
without their people for audience. 

' Evelyn. 
3 They were afterwards coined into half-crowns by king William. 

* The pretence on which Voltaire has hung his falsehood, was the chicanery 
(10 use the very term of secretary Williamson who practised it) regarding the 
aOfiOOl., which had been granted by the English parliament in payment 
of the dower of the queen of James II,, at the peace of Bjsviek, and was 
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The summer of 1694 brought its usual anxieties to the 
heart of the queen^ in the shape of lost naval battles and 
fruitless expeditions. Time has unveiled the mystery of 
these failures. The defeat of the expedition against Brest 
took place in June; general ToUemache and sixteen 
hundred men were left dead on the French coast they had 
been sent to invade. There is some excuse to be offered 
for the utter abhorrence in which queen Mary held lord 
Marlborough^ when it is found, from the most incontestable 
documentary evidence/ that this person betrayed his coun-> 
trymen to their slaughter, by sending information to France 
of the projected attack, with many base protestations of the 
truth of his intelligence, and some reproaches that his 
former master, king James, had never on any other occasion^ 
availed himself of his information. The present intelligence 
cost Tollemache his life, for to that general Marlborough 
had peculiar malice ; it likewise caused the destruction of 
many hundreds of unfortunate soldiers, who had given him 
no offence. Thus the earnest desire of queen Mary to 
separate the Marlboroughs from her sister, was a mere act of 
self-defence. Yet the course she pursued towards her sister 

supposed, both by the people of France and Great Britain, to have been paid 
to the unfortunate queen ; but when the parliamentary inquiry took place, 
in 1699, into the peculations of Somers* ministry, it tras proved that the 
queen's doirry never found its way further than into king William's pocket. 
Prom that moment, the supply was stopped, amidst vituperations of the House 
of Commons that nearly amounted to execrations. So shallow an historian 
US Voltaire, took it for granted that the dower had been paid, and that 
James II. subsisted on it^ because the charge was in the budget of supply, 
but he dived not into the whole of the incidents, and uas mistaken in the 
chronology, or he would never have attributed sucb payments to ** Mary the 
daughter.'' There does not appear a circumstance besides this grant of the 
Commons (which was never paid), on which Voltaire, and the English histo- 
rians who have echoed him, can found the assertion they have made. 

* Stuart Paper?, edited by Macpherson, vol. i. Coxej the apologist for 
Marlborough, is obliged to own his hero guilty of this infamous net. His 
excuses for him seem to add to the guilt. Likewise Dalrymple's Memoirs 
of Great Britain, where the reader may consult overpowering evidence of 
these treasons, and read Marlborough's letter. Vol. ii. pp. 44, 45, 
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excites contempt, on acconnt of the series of low-mioded 
petty attacks upon her, in which the spitefuhxess in legBoA 
to trifles strongly brings to mind the line : 

'* Willing to wound, but yet to strike afraid.'* 

One of queen Anne's historians affirms that the queeR 
caused the name of her sister to be omitted in the Commgii 
Prayer-book ; but against this assertion we beg to offer our 
own particular evidence, since we well remember, at nix. 
years old, in the innocence of our hearts, and without any 
papistical intentions, praying at church for king William, 
queen Mary, princess Anne, and the duke of Gloucester^ 
out of old family prayer-books printed in that reign. 

When the news arrived in the household of the princess 
Anne, of the disastrous defeat of ToUemache, the word 
went that he and his troops had been betrayed to death. 

I was in waiting at Campden House," says Lewis Jenkins, 

when told the news, that there had been an attempt to 
land men in Camaret Bay, which was ill-advised ; fcNc the 
l^rench had had notice of our design, and general ToUe- 
mache and a great number of brave soldiers were killed or 
wounded ; for the enemy were strcMQgly entrenched near 
the bay, the king of France having posted his arriere ban^ 
everywhere near Brest. We, who were in waiting, were 
talking of it to one another before the little duke of Glou- 
cester. We thought he was busy at play, and did not attend 
to what passed ; but when my lady-governess Fitzharding 
came in the afternoon, and began to tell the young duke 
the sad news, he stopped her, by repeating the story as 
exactly as if he had been taught it." From the same source, 
it is found, that at the period of this disaster, the princess 
Anne was on a visit with the guilty persons, the earl of 
Marlborough and his wife, at Sundridge, near St. Albans, to 
which seat, belonging to lady Marlborough, she often retired 
for some days. 

It has been mentioned, that the gossips of the circle at 

^ Feudal militia. 
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BeAdBj House, by the assistaiice of their ally, <^ Jack 
Howe," had thought proper to promulgate the fiction, that 
the one-eyed prime-minister, ^rewsbiiry, was the object of 
que^i Mary's secret preference. They actually went so far 
as to affirm, that if king WiUiam died, the queen would 
have given her hand to Shrewsbury. Such tides certainly 
invest the despatches that premier wrote to king William 
in his absence with an interest they would not other*^ 
wise possess. The sole foundation for this report is, that 
whenever lord Shrewsbury entered the presence of queen 
Mary, she was observed to tremble and turn pale — no very 
certain criterion of the nature of the passion that agitated 
the queen, which might be fear or hope concerning the 
tidings, of weal or woe, he was likely to bring her on matters 
of high import 

Assuredly, lord Shrewsbury himself had heard of these 
scandals ; for he expresses iiimself with a certain degree of 
prudish stiffness, when he mentions the queen in his des- 
patches to her absent consort, dated August, 1694. The 
question was, whether the fleet, commanded by Russell, 
should winter at Cadiz, or return to England. The privy-' 
council were not united in their opinions, and the vacilla- 
tion of Shrewsbury was almost proverbiaL 

**When they," he writes to king William,* "were so 
diffident, you may be sure I was much more so of niy awn 
smffle^ and therefore I had not presumed to say any m<He 
to your majesty upon this subject, but that the queen did me 
the honour to send for me, and chid me, sayii^ ^ that in so 
important and nice a point, I ought not only to give your 
majesty an account of my own thoughts, but as near as I 
could collect, the thoughts of the whole committee.' It is, 
therefore, in obedience to her commands, and no presump- 
tion of my own, that I venture to report to your majesty, 
that everybody agreed the decision should be left to admiral 
Russell." 

' Coxe's Shrewsbury Correspondence, p. 66. 
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These words give no very brilliant idea of the abilities of 
Mary's assistant in government ; but they illustrate some of 
her difficulties, in eliciting the opinions of her council, and 
bringing them to a unanimous decision* Could queen Mary 
have examined their private escritoires, and opened the au- 
tograph letters, which we have opened, her spirit must have 
failed in utter despair, at witnessing their complicated 
treachery I And whether the intent of these double-dealing 
men was to betray her or her father, the disgust excited by 
their conduct is equal. A majority among the great body 
of the people, backed by the system of formidable standing 
armies, supported her, and the queen again steered the 
vessel of the state safely through all dangers ; but the more 
the separate treasons are considered, the higher ought her 
abilities in government to be rated. 

The queen expedited the legal completion of her best 
good work, the foundation of Greenwich Hospital, a few days 
before the return of her husband The letters patent for this 
foundation are dated October 25th, 1694. It was destined 
for the use of those seamen of her royal navy who, by age, 
wounds, or other accidents, should be disabled from further 
service at sea. There was afterwards established a liberal naval 
school for their children. The legal instrument sets forth, 
'' that the king and queen granted to sir John Somers, lord 
keeper, and other great officers of state, e^ht acres of their 
manor of Greenwich, and that capital messuage, lately built 
by their royal uncle, king Charles 11., and still remaining 
unfinished, commonly called the Palace of Greenwich, and 
several other edifices and buildings standing upon part of 
the aforesaid ground bounded by the Thames, and by ad- 
measurement along that river 673 feet, to the east end of 
an edifice, called * the Vestry,' southward on the * old Tilt- 
yard' and the ^ Queen's-gsu:den,'' and westward on the 

^ One of the landing-places at Greenwich is still called Garden Stairs. 
These names are almost the only vestiges that remain of the ancient palace 
and convent there* 
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' Friar'sHroad,' and bounded by other lands belonging to the 
crown.''* 

In the sabaequent confinnation of this gmnt by William 
HL in 1695, the king mentions the foundation ** as a paiw 
tlenlar irish of the queen ;" thus the conversion of this 
wnfiniahed palace (which remwied a national reproach) 
kito an institution which is one of its glories, originated 
with Mary IL, who, nevertheless, contributed nothing 
towards the endowment or support of the charity from her 
own purse. Something, perhaps, she meant to give ; yet that 
part called by her name remained unfinished as late as 1752, 
for want of fimds. And when king William endowed the 
hospital with the sum of 8000/., in 1695, that sum was 
taken out of the civil list, and thus was entirely the chari^ 
of the English nation.' No doubt, the queen would have 
been better pleased if she had been suffered to endow her 
hospital with her &mily spoils, than to have had the grief 
and shame of seeing them dispensed where they were.^ 

This explanation is needful to show wherefore queen 
Mary, with every good will to become a most munificent 
foundress, was forced to limit her bene&ctions to the grant 
of a deserted palace, and the simple permission of existence 
to this great charity. Nevertheless, there was no little in-^ 

> Halsted's History of Kent, yoI. i. p. 22. 

^ An equal sum was collected from the munificence of private individuals in 
London. A scheme was afterwards arranged for the support of the hospital, 
hj the deduction of siipence a month from the wages of the seamen, a plan 
probably not intended by queen Mary. 

' It is a fact, scarcely credible, but nevertheless true, that her husband seized 
upon the ancient inheritance in Ireland, her father's private property, posses, 
sions derived from Elizabeth de Burgh, by her descendants, through his an* 
castors the Mortimers, and endowed with them the infamous Elizabeth Villiers, 
To this woman he had granted 95,649 acres of land, the private estate of king 
James, valued at 25,99521 per annum. It is a satisfaction to find that the 
House of Commons, some years afterwards, in the lifetime of king William, 
enraged at this appropriation, forced this woman to give up her spoils, and 
likewise tore enormous estates from the Dutch favourites, Bentinck, Ginkle» 
and Keppel, and ordained their restitution, with all the income pertaining to 
them since the ISth of February, 1687. (Toone's Chronology.) 
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tellect in the act of projecting and instituting such an es- 
tablishment as Greenwich Hospital, and appropriatii^ a 
palace, in vdiich her husband delighted not to dwell, to so 
noble and beneficent a purpose. 

England, perhaps, owed the firm establishment of her 
naval power to the delight which her sovereigns in the six* 
teenth and seventeenth centuries took in their residence at 
Greenwich Palace, where they loved to dwell, with all their 
mighty navy anchored around them. The Tudors, and es* 
pecially the Stuarts, then felt themselves monarchs of the 
ocean, and exulted in every gallant ship added to their 
navy, as the cavalier rejoices in a new battle-steed. These 
vessels being thus completely under die eyes of their soYe- 
reign, he and all his race took pleasure in, and became judges 
of those marine and colonial statistics, with which the true 
interests of this empire are vitally ccmnected. The navy of 
England, likewise the mighty colonies founded in the inter* 
vals of peace in the seventeenth century, declined miserably 
for upwards of fifty years after the reigning sovereign had 
given up the naval palace of Greenwidi. 

The queen, in 1694, was required by Mcme perscms (who 
were, it is supposed, king William and his Dutch fiivouriles) 
to demolish all the royal structures appertaining to Green- 
wich palace, before she commenced the Naval Hospital ; but 
her majesty had enough regard for the place to resist this 
proposaL ^^ I mean," she said, *^ to retain the wing, builded 
by my uncle, Charles II., as a royal reception-palace, on 
the landing of foreign princes or ambassadors ; likewise the 
water-stairs, and approach to the same." The beautifiil 
structure in the lower park, (to this day called " the Queen's 
House,") which was built by Charles I. for his queen, Hen- 
rietta Maria, it was the intention of queen Mary still to re- 
tain, as a royal villa, for her own occasional retirement, 
telling sir Christopher Wren, " that she meant him to add 
the four pavilions at the corners, as originally designed by 
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Lugo ;^ with this resolution, her majesty ordered to be left 
a ^head-Toad' from the landing-place leading to the small 
palace*" Thus Mary had planned to dwell occasionally at 
Greenwich, perhaps for the porpoee of watching, in the 
true spirit of a foundress, over the noble ho^ital she had 
deffigned to raise around. Such was ^* her majesty's absolute 
determination," to quote the words of her surveyor,* — sudi 
were her plans when looking forward to a long vista of years» 
not knowing how few weeks were really to be her own* 

For several months, the queen had been in imminent 
dai^er from the machinations of a knot of dark conspirators 
among her guards, of whom the chief plotter, sir George 
Biffclay, was lieutenant-general He had been a violent 
revolutionist, and on some affront connected himself with 
the Jacobite interest. By means of his coadjutor, captain 
Williamson, of the same corps, he had, under feigned 
names, sounded king James regarding an assassination of 
WiUism IIL This scheme the exiled king forbade with 
detestation. Sir George Barclay then affected to adopt in 
his own name anodier plan. He wrote, ^^ that he and sir 
Joba Friend hoped, by a stratagem, to seize * the prince and 
|»iiices8 of Orange,' and brinff them to his majesty, their 
£sither, at St Germains."^ As this plot was formed by noted 
revoluticmists, employed in guarding her person, there ac- 
tually existed a possibility that the daughter might have 

' Life of sir Christopher Wren. Hawksmoor's Account of Greenwich 
Hospital, 1728. He was deputy-surveyor. * Ibid. 

' State Papers, edited by Maepberson, vol. i. p. 467, and Dalrymple's Me* 
moirs of Great Britain, p, 74 : this Tery clause must acquit James IL of all 
desire of assassinating his nephew. Two years afterwards, this strange scheme 
was matured by these men into an assassination plot against William III.» 
then B widower, who was to have been murdered when returning from bunt* 
lag^ at Richmond. No leas than ten gentlemen were put to death Ibr this 
plot, called in history, '* Sir John Friend's Conspiracy." It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the leaders or executors of all the assassination plots, in this reign 
and the next, had been revolutionists, or officers from V^illiam*s own band 
of French refugees, as Granval and Guiseard; the latter, however, is supposed 
not to have joined the refugee corps till after the king's death* 
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been dragged across the seas into the presence of her father* 
Nothing, after the success of two revolutions in one century^ 
seemed, in fact, too wild or perilous to be undertaken by 
English political adventurers. 

Queen Mary condescended to encourage a spy and tale* 
hearer in the family of the princess, her sister, who was one 
of the most influential persons in it, being the quaker-nurse 
of her nephew. When the duke was weaned, the wet-nurse 
was given the offices of breakfast-woman and dry-nurse. 
Nothing, however, could please her ; she would be mistress 
over everybody, and would complain of every individual to 
the lady-governess (Fitzharding), who was heard to say, 
^^ that if the quakeress Pack was a year longer at court, she 
would be too much for all there." Lady Fitzharding had 
found out that this woman had insinuated herself into 
favour with the queen^ and particularly with the ladies who 
were not on friendly terms with the princess Anne, and 
busied herself with carrying tales out of the establishment 
at Campden and Berkeley Houses to her majesty — ^an inoon-* 
venience to lady Fitzharding, who had the same office to 
perform, but thought it safest to play a double game. 
The queen, at last, gave Mrs* Pack's husband a place in thQ 
Custom House, The quakeress-nurse, finding that her prac- 
tices were suspected, requested to retire, under plea of ill-» 
health. The princess consented, and gave her an annuity 
of 40/. per annum. Scarcely had the nurse retired from the 
healthy air of Kensington to Deptford, when she caught 
the small-pox. Whilst she remained very ill, the duke of 
Gloucester sent every day to hear how she was. No one 
among her fellow-servants at Campden House had the least 
idea of her danger. One morning, the duke of Gloucester 
was asked, <' Whether he should send, as usual, to know 
how his nurse was ?" " No," he said, " for she is dead." 
" How do you know, sir," asked his attendant " That is 
no matter," replied the young duke ; ** but I am sure she is 
dead." Mrs. Wanley, one of his women, then observed. 
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that the young duke had told her yesterday, that he knew 
Pack would die next day." The child was right ; his nurse 
actually died about the time that the discussion took place. 
This coincidence occasioned na little consternation in hi» 
household ; for they said it was physically impossible that 
the child, or any one else, could have been informed of the 
fiict by natural means. The young duke was taken to visit 
his aunt, queen Mary, next day. Perhaps, her majesty 
had heard this marvellous tale ; for she led the way to it, 
by asking him, " If he were sorry to hear that his nurse was 
dead?*' The child repUed, "No, madam." And this most 
unsatisfactory reply was all the queen could elicit from her 
little nephew on the subject. Mrs. Atkinson succeeded the 
quakeress-nurse in her offices* "She was," says Lewis^ 
Jenkins, "niece to my good countrywoman, Mrs. Butt,^ 
who had the honour to see how the princess Anne was fed 
when a child." 

The issue of a new coinage engaged the attention of the 
queen's government in this summer. So much had the coin 
been debased in her reign, that good guineas passed for 
thirty shillings cash* The circulation in England was 
greatly injured by base guineas, coined in Holland. The 
heads of the two regnant-sovereigns were impressed on the 
new coins — not like Philip and Mary looking into each 
other's faces, but in the more elegant manner of one profile 
appearing beyond the other. Philip Rotier, one of the 
artists patronised by James II., had positively refused to 
work for William and Mary. His son, Norbert Rotier, was 
not so scrupulous. In 1694, he was employed in designing 
some dies for the copper coinage, and a medal, charged with 
the double profile, and Britannia on the reverse, when it 
was discovered that William's head bore an impertinent 
likeness to that of a satyr; and this circumstance made a 

^ This 18, perhaps, the same name as Buis, who is mentioned, in the Claren- 
don Diary, as nurse to the princess Anne. According to Lewis Jenkins, sh& 
had the office of keeper of the privy-purse to the princess. 
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great noise, and was followed by the report, that Jtmefs 11. 
was concealed in his house in the Tower. Norbert Rotier, 
finding himself an object of suspicion, retired to Flrance.* 

The qaeen had anxiously expected her husband from 
Holland, ;throughout the latter part of October and the 
beginning of November ; he was detained by the French 
fleet. He arrived, however, at Margate on the 12th of 
November; his queen met him at Rochester, and thej 
travelled safely to Kensington.' The king opened his 
parliament next day. After voting thanks to the qneen 
for her courage, and firm administration, the parliament 
proceeded to impeach her favourite prime-minister, thext 
^uke of Leeds, for the infamous corruption of his go- 
Temment; likewise sir John Trevor, the late speaker, 
for receiving bribes himself, and for distributing them in 
the house of commons. In the course of these inquiries 
the names of her majesty's immediate attendants, if not hct 
own, were compromised. The following passage on this 
head is abstracted fit>m the scanty details preserved in the 
journals of the house of lords. Kr Thomas Cooke, the 
chairman, had sent a bribe on the part of the East India 
company to the lord-president of queen Mary's cabinet* 
council, (the marquis of Carmarthen,)" by sir Basil Kre- 
})rass, which gentleman fiirther deposed, " That they found 
great stops in the charters, which they apprehended pro- 
<;eeded, sometimes fi'om my lord Nottingham, the queen's 
lord-chamberlain, and sometimes firom others. That colonel 
Fitzpatrick received one thousand guineas on the same 
terms as the others, if the charter passed : 'Hiat he pre- 

1 Where he designed several medals for the chevalier St. George. He 
was succeeded in his office by Harris, the player, an unworthy favourite of the 
duchess of Cleveland, who was ignorant of the art. ( Fine Arts of Great 
Britain, by Taylor.) 

2 Ralph's History, vol. ii. p. 5S5. 

' Formerly lord Danby, afterwards marquis of Carmarthen ^ then dulce of 
Leeds. The passage is from Parliamentary Debates in England, printed 1799. 
Vol. iii. p. 2a 
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tended great interest with lord Nottingham, and that he 
coald get information firom the lady Derby [mistress of the 
rob€i\ how the queen's pleasure was?" ^ Lord Nottingham, 
the same deponent declared, '^rejected a bribe of five 
thousand guineas indignantly." It is found colonel Fitz* 
patrick died soon after the queen ; no one, therefore, could 
ascertain whether he had been calumniated, or whether he 
had himself insinuated calumnies on her majesty and her 
mistress of the robes. All that need be said on this head 
is, that queen Mary, in her letters, displays no tendency to 
any unrighteous acquisition of the pubhc money. The 
fatal illness under which her majesty succumbed imme- 
diately after the parliamentary inquiries on this head — 
which commenced in the house of commons, on the king's 
return — at once interrupted the examination, and spared 
the queen the confusion of finding proved the foul deeds of 
which her ministers were capable. The long disputed bill, 
Umiting parliaments to three years' duration, was brought 
in the same autumn ; it did not seem more palatable to the 
electlTe king and queen, than to their predecessors. 

Whilst these troubles and disgraces were impending, a 
disaster occurred, which greatly agitated and distressed 
queen Mary. She was at WhitehaU-chapel, November 24, 
when the service suddenly ceased ; archbishop Tillotson, 
who was officiating before her majesty, was silenced with a 
stroke of paralysb; he never spoke again, but died a few 
days afterwards. Archbishop Tillotson had grown excess 
sively fat and corpulent at the time of his death. His 
friends cooffldered that his life had been shortened by the 
sorrow and troubles his elevation had brought on him. Like 
the Psalmist, when he spoke of peace, the furious parties 
around him " made themselves ready for battle."* Just as 

^ Parliamentary Debates in England, printed 173^ toI. iii. p. 20. 
^ Life of Tillotson., Hiere were found, hi the possession of archbishop 
Tillotson, numerous letters, containing the roost furious threats against his 
life^and revilings of his character ; he had endorsed these words on the packets. 
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archbishop Tillotson expired, a lady came into the apartment 
where her majesty was sittings and said, she believed '^that 
all the dignified clergy had come to comt that day to show 
themselves." The queen replied, " There is one I am sore 
is absent, which is the dean of Canterbury." Some of the 
company observed, " that not one was missing.'' A lady of 
the queen's household, who knew dean Hooper, went oat to 
see ; she returned and said, " He is not there." *^No," replied 
the queen, ^^ I can answer for him ; I knew he was not 
there." 

All trifles make a strong impression, when connected with 
imexpected death — superstition is at such times very active ; 
it will be remembered, that Dr. Hooper had declared to 
queen Mary, that the great walnut-tree which kept the 
people firom seeing her when, she sojourned at his deanery 
at Canterbury, should be cut down ; by a curious accident, 
it was felled at the very moment of Tillotson's death, who, 
as the story goes, had planted it with his own hand when 
he was dean of Canterbury.* 

Again was queen Mary made responsible in the eyes of 
all England, for the choice of the primate of the English 
church ; once more it fell on a man who had not been 
educated in its creed; this was Dn Tennison, who was soon 
after raised to the archbishopric of Canterbury. This 
nomination did not please all queen Mary's courtiers, 
among others lord Jersey, the brother of Elizabeth Villiers ; 
he reminded her majesty '^that Dn Tennison had been 
much contemned for preaching a funeral sermon, and at 
the same time, pronouncing a high panegyric over a woman 
so infamous as Nell Gwyn, for the lucre of fifty pounds, 
which that person had provided for the purpose in her wiU.'' 

'* I have read these letters, I tliank God, calmly, and may the writers forgive 
themselves as easily as I forgive them." 

' Hooper MS.; but a valnut«tree of thirty or thirty-three years' growth 
could not have been a large one* 
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Qaeea Maiy showed more discomposure of countenance 
at this remonstrance^ than she ever betrayed before on any 
occasion : ^^ What, then !" she replied, after a pause of great 
confusion; '^no doubt the poor woman was severely peni- 
tentf or I am sure by the good doctor's looks, he would 
have said nothing in her praise."^ 

Queen Mary might have defended Dr. Tennison far bet« 
ter, by mentioning his conduct of Christian heroism in Cam- 
brid^5 during the horrors of the plague, when he acted both 
as physician and clergyman. She knew it not, or she would 
have urged so noble a plea; her wishes really were that 
Dr. Stillingfieet should be promoted to the primacy.' King 
William's nomination of Dr. Tennison was induced by his 
controversial sermons against the Roman-catholics. He had 
been bred as a physician, and practised as such in the time 
of Cromwell. 

The queen, for many days, could not mention Tillotson 
without tears ; the king was likewise much affected by his 
death. Indeed, since her majesty had witnessed the pri- 
mate's mortal stroke, she had neither appeared well, nor 
in spirits. The royal pair were residing at Kensington 
Palace, with the intent to pass the Christmas in retirement, 
when the queen became seriously indisposed, on the 19th 
of December. She took some slight remedies, and de^ 
clared herself well the next day. Her illness returned in 
the course of a few hours. *^ I was above half an hour 
with the queen the day she first felt herself ill, but nothing 
of it appeared," wrote Burnet.' " The next day, which was 
the 20th of December, she went abroad, but could not 
disguise being ilL" How truly the queen anticipated the 

* Bio. Brit. Mistress Nelly was in the enjoyment of 1500/. per annum 
which had been secured to her by James II. (Clarendon Diary, Appendiit, 
p. 654.) It is said that out of gratitude she turned papist, but recanted when 
times changed, or queen Mary would not have entered on her defence ; Nelly 
had left fifty pounds for her funeral sermon. Dr. Tennison's panegyric, when 
earning this sum, caused no little scandal on the clerical character. 

2 Burnet's MS., Harleian Collection, 6584. ' Ibid. 

VOL. XI. X 
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result) may be found from her conduct and employmeDt. 
She sat up nearly all that night in her cabinet, burn- 
ing and destroying papers, on which she did not wish the 
public, at any future time, to pass judgment Burnet 
praises this action, as one of great consideration towards 
'^ people whom these papers would have committed^ if seen 
after she was no more.''^ Queen Mary was certainly anxious 
that these documents should not commit her memory, 
and took a sure way of depriving biographers of them. 
Yet by those which remain, dark mysterious surmises 
are raised regarding the portentous nature of those de- 
stroyed. What state secrets were those which could induce 
ber to keep a solitary vigil in her closet at Kensington, 
in a December night, and, with death in her veins, devote 
herself to the task» at once agitating and &tiguing, of ex- 
amining and destroying important papers ? What thoughts, 
what feelings, must have passed through the brain of queen 
Mary, on that awful night, thus alone — ^with her past life, 
and with approaching death ? Strange contrast between 
an unfortunate father, and a fortunate daughter: James IL 
preserved every document which could cast light on his 
conduct, valuing their preservation before life itself;' 
Mary II. destroyed all in her power which could give the 
stamp of certainty to her personal history. The queen 
finished her remarkable occupations on that night, by 
writing a letter to her husband on the subject of Elizabeth 
Villiers, which she endorsed, " Not to be delivered except- 
ing in case of my death," and locked it in an ebony cabinet 
in which she usually kept papers of consequence. 

As might have been anticipated, queen Mary was ex- 

^ This curious remark is in Burnet's first folio edition ; it bas been with* 
drawn in that of 1823. It is in neither of his three manuscript versions of 
Mary's deatl). Harleian, 6584. 

^ There can be little doubt that the box which James risked his life to pre« 
serve, when the Gloucester was sinking, contained his memoirs as far as the^ 
were written, and the vouchers on which they were founded. 
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ceedingly indisposed^ on the day succeeding these agitating 
vigilst Her disorder was^ however, supposed to be only 
the measles, some two or three days afterwards, and great 
hopes were entertained of her recovery ; but on the identity 
of her malady her physicians could not agree ; Dr. Radcliffe 
declaring that she would have the measles, and Dr. Mill* 
ington the small-pox.' Burnet affirms, that the &tal turn 
of her malady was owing to Dr. Radcliffe, in remarkable 
words, which are not to be found in his printed his- 
tory, as follows : " I will not enter into another province, 
nor go out of my own profession," says Burnet's MS., 
'^ and so will say no more of the physician's part, but that 
it was universally condemned, so that the queen's death 
was imputed to the unskilfulness and wilfulness of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe5 an impious and vicious man, who hated the queen 
much, but virtue and religion more. He was a professed 
Jacobite, and was by many thought a very bad physician, 
but others cried him up to the highest degree imaginable. 
He was called for, and it appeared but too evidently his 
opinion was depended on. Other physicians were called, 
when it was too late ; all symptoms were bad, yet still the 
queen felt herself well."" Radcliffe's mistake was taking 
the small-pox for the measles ; but this is an idle charge, 
since the proper treatment for the one eruptive disease 
would by no means render the other mortal. The truth 
was, the queen was full and large in person, somewhat 
addicted to good living, both in regard to food and wine ; 
she likewise drank rich chocolate at bed-time. Small-pox, 
and even measles, are dangerous visitations to patients of 
thirty-two, with similar habits. Nor is Dr. Radcliffe an- 
swerable for the queen's high-fed condition and luxurious 
habits, as he was not her household physician,' and there* 

> Ralph's History, p. 539. 
2 So written. Burnei's MS., Harleian, 65*24. 
> Dr. Radcliffe was considered the most skilful physician of his day. He 
really was a Jacobite ; he attended the revolutionary soyereigns very unwil- 

x2 
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fore not bound by his duties to give advice in regard to 
dietary temperance. The domestic physicians -were the 
traitors, who had failed to counsel the queen on the regula*- 
tion of her appetites* 

While this desperate malady was dealing with the queen^ 
iier sister, the princess Anne, and her ambitious favourite^ 
lady Marlborough, were startled from the torpor they had 
long suffered at Berkeley House, into a state of feverish 
expectation of the sudden importance which would accrue 
to them if her majesty's illness proved fataL The princess 
Anne was then in a dubious state of health herself, for 
dropsical maladies impaired her constitution. She flattered 
herself with hopes of an increase to her family; in conse- 
quence, she confined herself to the house, and passed the 
day constantly reclining on a couch. ^ Thus the princess 
was prevented by the infirmity of her health from visiting the 
sick-bed of her sister, fi'om whose chamber there is every 
reason to believe she would have been repulsed. Although 
queen Mary was in a very doubtful state on the morning 
of the 22nd of December, king William left Kensington, and 
gave his royal assent in the house of lords to the important 
bill for passing triennial parliaments. It is supposed his 
foresight led him to this measure ; since, in the case of the 
queen's death, and the consequent weakening of his title to 
the crown, he could not have yielded this concession with 
equal dignity.' 

No regular intercourse took place between the palace at 
Kensington and Berkeley House ; and all the intelligence 
of whatever passed in either household, was conveyed by 
the ex-official tattling of servants of the lower grade* 

Jinglj, and studied to plague tliem with vexatious repartees. Nevertheless, 
they all insisted on receiving his medical assistance. He has been separately 
blamed for killing queen Mary, king William, the duke of Gloucester, and 
queen Anne, either by his attendance or hb non-attendance. 

^ Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough^ p. 105. 
< Ralph's History, p. 535. 
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Laundresses questioned nurses, or ushers carried the tales 
liius gathered. All was in the dark at the princess's 
establishment, as late as Christmas-day, O. S., respecting 
the malady of the queen, when Lewis J enkins was sent to 
obtain information of Mrs. Worthington, the queen's laun* 
dress, regarding how her majesty really was. The news 
thus gained was, however, by no means correct. 

" As I loTcd the queen much," says Lewis Jenkins, " I was 
transported with hearing she had rested well that night, and 
that she had not the small-pox, but the measles. The queen 
was much beloved ; she had found the means of pleasing 
the people by her obliging deportment, and had, besides, 
the command of plenty of money to give away, which proved 
a powerful persuasive with many for loving her. I went 
into the duke of Gloucester's bedchamber, where I threw 
up my hat, and said, ^ O be joyful !' The ladies asked me, 

* What I meant?' I then related the good news; and the 
little duke said, ^ I am glad of it, with all my heart !' But 
the next day, when I went to inquire at the palace after 
the queen, I was informed ' that, in consequence of being 
let blood, the small-pox had turned black, and that her 
majesty's death drew near, for nature was prevented from 
working her course.' I was this day in widting, and talking 
over the ill news with Mrs. Wanley, one of the little duke 
of Gloucester's women, in a low tone, imi^ining that the 
child could not hear our conversation, as he was playing 
with George Wanley. His highness suddenly exclaimed, 
' O be joyful T I hearing this, asked him, ' Where he learnt 
that expression?' ^ Lewis, you know,' said his highness. 

* Sir,* said I, * yesterday I cried, O be joyful !' • Yes,' re- 
joined the queen's nephew; 'and now, to-day, you may 
sing, O be doleful ? which I wondered to hear." * 

The danger of the queen being thus matter of notoriety 
throughout the corridors and servants' oflBces of Campden 
and Berkeley Houses, the princess Anne thought it time 

' Lewis Jenkins' History. Tracts. Brit. Museum. 
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to send a lady of her bed-chamber with a message, entreat- 
ing her majesty ** to believe that she was extremely con- 
cerned for her illness ; and that if her majesty would allow 
her the happiness of waiting on her, she would, notwith- 
standing the condition she was in, run any hazard for her 
satisfaction." This message was delivered to the queen's 
first lady, being lady Derby, who went into the royal bed- 
chamber and delivered it to her majesty. A consultation 
took place; and after some time, lady Derby came out 
again, and replied to the messenger of the princess Anne^ 
** that the king would send an answer the next day." 

Had the queen wished to be reconciled to her sister, there 
was thus time and opportunity, for this message was sent 
some time before her death. No kind familiar answer was 
returned firom the dying queen to her sister, but the follow- 
ing formal court notation firom the first lady of her majesty 
to the lady of the princess : 

*< Madam,^ 
*' I am oommanded by tba king and queen to tell you they desire you 
would let the princess know they both thank her for sending and desiring to 
tom.9, but it being thought so necessary to keep the queen as quiet as possible, 
hope she will defin' it. I am, madam, your ladyship's most humble serrant, 

" E. DXEBT.** 

** P.S. — Fray, madam, present my humble duty to the princess/' 

The unusual civility of the postscript astonished the little 
court at Berkeley House ; the deducticms drawn firom it were 
prophetical of the fatal termination of the queen's illness^ 
but not a single expression indicative of human feeling, or 
yearning kindness towards the sufferer, is recorded by lady 
Marlborough as falling firom the princess Anne, whether 
such were the case or not. The politeness of lady Derby's 
postscript, who had been previously remarked for her in- 
solence to the princess, " made us conclude," observes lady 
Marllxurough, ^* more than if the whole college of physicians 
had [pronounced it, that her disease was mortal." 

Many persons, and even some individuals belonging to 

* Conduct, by the ducbess of Marlboroogfa. 
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the household of the princess, were allowed to see the queen 
in her sick-chamber; therefore it was concluded, that defer- 
ring the proposed visit of the princess was only to leave room 
for continuing the quarrel, in case the queen should chance 
to recover, while, at the same time, it left a possibility of 
a political reconciliation with the king, in case of her ma- 
jesty's death.^ 

Such were the surmises and proceedings at Berkeley 
House, while death, every hour, approached nearer to queen 
Mary. The king certainlydespairedofhis consort's life; '^for 
the next day (December 26)," says Burnet, ^* he called me 
into his closet, and gave a free vent to the most tender pas- 
^on ; he burst into tears, and cried out aloud, * That from 
being the happiest, he was going to be the most miserable 
creature on the earth ;' adding, ' that diuing their whole wed- 
lock^ he had never known one single fault in his queen ; 
there was, besides, a worth in her that nobody knew besides 
himseU^ though / (Burnet) might know as much of her as 
any other person did.' " 

As the queen's illness fluctuated, the prihcess Anne and 
lady Marlborough became ungovernably agitated with their 
hopes and fears; and as they could obtain no intelligence 
which they could trust, they at last resolved to despatch 
lady Fitzharding to Kensington Palace, where she under- 
took to see the queen and speak to her. Accordingly, 
chained with a dutiful message to her majesty, the lady 
Fitzharding "broke in," whether the queen's attendants 
*^ would or not," and approaching the bed where her majesty 
was, made her speech, to express " in how much concern 
the princess Anne was." The dying Mary gasped out, 
*^ Thanks," and the lady went back to her princess with a 
report that her kind message had been very coldly received.' 
Lady Fitzharding had means of knowing the private feel- 
ings of the queen towards the princess, because her majesty 

I Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 106. 

« Ibid., p. 107. 
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was surrounded by the brothers and sisters of that Iady« 
The real tendency of the mind of the king^ as well as that 
of the queen, was likewise known to, lady Fitzharding, 
through the communication of her sister Elizabeth, his 
mistress ; and if we may credit the testimony of the Marl- 
borough, she reported that her majesty was most inimical 
to the princess Anne to her last gasp. Without giving too 
much belief to a witness of lady Marlborough's disposition, 
it may be observed that the whole bearings of the case tend 
to the same conclusion. Another contemporary lady of 
the household affirms that the queen ^^ was sinking fast into 
unconsciousness when lady Fitzharding forced herself into 
her bed-chamber, and that the single word she spoke was 
indeed all she was able to utter.'* 

The face of the queen was covered with the most violent 
erysipelas the Friday before her death. When this fright- 
ful symptom appeared, her physicians declared to her hus- 
band that there remained no hopes of her life. He received 
the intelligence with every symptom of despair. He ordered 
his camp-bed to be brought into the chamber of his dying 
consort, and remained with her night and day, while she 
struggled between life and death. It is possible that he 
was desirous of preventing anything she might say respect- 
ing the events of her past life. Our authority, however, 

declares that his demeanour was most affectionate; and 
that, '^although greatly addicted to the pleasures of eating, 

he never tasted food during three successive dreadful 
days." ' 

" When the desperate condition of her majesty," says 
Burnet, ^^ became evident to all around her, archbishop 
Tennison told the king that he could not do his duty faith- 
fully, without he acquainted her with her danger. The 
king approved of it, and said, ^ that whatever effect it might 

* Inedited MS., in the Biblioth^que du Roi, in French— of which the aboKfi 
is a translation. (No. 1715.) 
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have, he would not have her deceived in so important a 
matter.' The queen anticipated the communication of the 
archbishop, but showed no fear or disorder upon it She 
said * she thanked God she had always carried this in her 
mind, that nothing was to be left to the last hour ; she had 
nothing then to do but to look up to God, and submit to 
his wilL' She said ^ that she had wrote her mind on many 
things to the king ;' and she gave orders to look carefully 
for a small scrutoire that she made use of, which was in her 
closet, which was to be deUvered to the king. Having 
despatched that care, she avoided giving herself or her 
husband the tenderness which a final parting might have 
raised in them both." When it is remembered that the 
casket the queen was thus careful to have put into his hands, 
contained the letter of complaint and reproof written by 
her, at the time of her memorable vigil in her cabinet at 
Kensington, it is difficult to consider that Mary died on 
friendly terms with her husband, or that her refusal to bid 
him farewell proceeded from tenderness. " The day before 
she died," continues Burnet, " she received the sacrament ; 
all the bishops who were attending were permitted to receive 
it with her. God knows, a sorrowfiil company, for we 
were losing her who was our chief hope and glory on earth." ^ 
** The queen, after receiving the sacrament, composed her- 
self solemnly to die ; she slumbered some time, but said 
that she was not refreshed by it, and that nothing did her 
good but prayer. She tried once or twice to say something^ 

1 Burnet's History of his Own Times. This writer (or his interpolator) 
slurs over the circumstance of the queen's departure, without reconciliation 
with her sister. Sarah of Marlborough's testimony is, we think, better de* 
serving belief, because her words are supported by circumstantial detail and 
documents. She asserts '* that queen Mary departed in enmity to her sister, 
that no meMaaffe wot sent to the princeti" Moreover, in three several versions 
of the qneen*s death among Burners MSS., Harleian Collection, Brit. 
Museum, the passage does not occur; neither is the name of the princess 
mentioned in the course of them. 
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to the king, but could not go through with it She laid silent 
for some hours, and then some words came from her, which 
showed that her thoughts began to break."* The queen*s 
mind, in fact, wandered very wildly the day before she ex- 
pired. The hallucinations with which she was disturbed 
were dreary, and the nature of them certainly indicates 
that somewhat remained on her mind, of which she had not 
spoken. Her m^esty mysteriously required to be left alone 
with archbishop Tennison, as she had something to tell 
him, and her chamber was cleared in consequence. The 
archbishop breathlessly expected some extraordinary com- 
munication. The dying queen said, '^ I wish you to look 
behind that screen, for Dr. Radcliffe has put a popish nurse 
upon me, and that woman is always listening to what I want 
to say; she lurks behind that screen; make her go away; 
that woman is a great disturbance to me." ' 

The popish nurse, which the queen fancied that her 
Jacobite physician. Dr. Radcliffe, had '^ put upon her," was 
but an unreal phantom, the coinage of her wandering brain. 
Her father's Mends, who were more numerous in her palace 
than she was aware, fancied that, instead of describing this 
spectre to archbishop Tennison, she was confessing her 
filial sins to him. A contemporary of queen Mary uses 
these remarkable words, when mentioning the interview : 
" But whether she had any scruples relating to her father, 
and they made part of her discourse with Tennison, and 
that arch-divine took upon his own soul the pressures, 
which, in these weak unguarded moments, might weigh 
upon hers, must now remain a secret unto the last day.^ 
The story, however, of the phantom-nurse that perplexed 
queen Mary's last moments, was told by Tennison himself 
to the historian, bishop White Kennet" 

It was supposed, on the Sunday evening, that the queen 

^ BurneU 2 Ralph, toL ii. p. 540. 

> MS. in the Biblioth^que du Roi, Paris, (No. 1715.) 
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was about to expire, which information was communis 
cated to the king, who fell fidnting, and did not recover 
for half an hour ; that day he had swooned thrice. Many 
of his attendants thought that he would die the first.' Queen 
Mary breathed her last between night and morning, on the 
28th of December, 1694,' in the sixth year of her reign, 
and the thirty-third of her age. The moment the breath 
left her body, the lord-chancellor commanded the great 
seal to be broken, and another made, on which the figure 
of William III. was impressed solus,^ 

The great seal of William and Mary represents them 
enthroned, sitting with an altar between them, upon it is 
placed the globe of sovereignty, on which they each place 
a hand. In the reverse, London is represented in the back- 
ground, but it is oU London before the fire, for old St. Paul's 
is very clearly represented, and, to make the matter stranger, 
the monument is introduced. Mary and William are 
equestrian figures uncrowned ; he is like a Roman emperor 
in profile, while the queen turns lier face full on him ; her 
hair is dressed high in firont, and streams over the shoulder 
before her ; she is represented wholly without ornament 

A Roman-catholic priest,^ who was a spy of the Jacobites, 
had been roaming round Kensington, watching for intelli- 
gence during the awful three days while Mary IL struggled 
between life and death. He had the opportunity of receiving 
the earliest news of her demise, probably firom lord Jersey, 
who was secretly of his religion. The priest departed before 
dawn on the night of the queen's death ; he meant to take 
his speediest course to St. Germains, but he fell ill of a vio- 
lent fever at Abbeville, probably the result of his nocturnal 
perambulations in Hyde Park or Kensington Grardens, in 
December. This intelligencer of Mary*s demise himself 

1 MS. in the Bibliotheque du Hoi, Paris, (No. 1715.) 

* Tbis is old style. The French date her death January 7, 1695. 

^ MS. of the Bibliotheque du Roi. * Dangeau, vol. iii. p. 512. 
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remained between life and death for three days. At last, he 
recovered sufficiently to despatch a messenger to James U. 
at St. Germains, who sent, forthwith, one of his gentle-* 
men to hear his tidings.^ 

The report of the illness of Mary 11. had been current in 
France for several days ; but, in the absence of authentic in- 
telligence, all sorts of rumours prevailed — among others, 
** that she had recovered, and that William III. was dead." 
The right version of the tidings spread over France when king 
James's messenger returned from the priest's sick-bed at Ab- 
beville, January 1 dth, N. S. Madame de Sevigne mentions 
these circumstances in her letters, and she gives Mary IL as 
an instance of the transitory nature of all mundane glories. 
** She was," says her illustrious contemporary, ** but thirty- 
three; she was beautiful, she was a reigning queen, and 
she is dead in three days. But the great news is that the 
prince of Orange (William JII.) is assuredly very ill ; for 
though the malady of his wife was contagious, he never 
quitted her, and it is the will of God that he will not quit 
her long." William IH., however, bore on his face marks 
which entirely secured him from any danger respecting the 
contagious malady of which his queen died, and if he was 
very ill at the time of her death, his malady did not arise 
from the small-pox. When the news was confirmed of the 
death of Mary, her father shut himself up in his apartments, 
and refused all visits ; he observed the mourning of soli- 
tude, tears, and groans, but he would not wear black for 
her death.' 

James U. likewise sent to Louis XIV. to request him 
not to wear mourning for his daughter, and not to order a 
court-mourning. Otherwise, as she was so nearly allied to 
the king of France, being the grand-daughter of his aunt, 
this order would have appeared, although it would have 

1 An inedited MS. in the Bibliotbeque du Iloi,in Frcncb, marked (1745.) 

' Dangeau, vol. iii. p. 512. 
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been a great absurdity^ considering the deadly war subsist* 
ing, which seemed more personal than national, between 
the families of Orange, Stuart, and Bourbon. Some of the 
old nobility of France claimed kindred with the house of 
Orange ; among others, were the dukes de Bouillon and 
Duras, who thought fit to assume mourning ; they were 
sternly commanded by Louis XIV. " to put it off." * The 
duke de St. Simon blames the royal order, as a petty ven* 
geance. This acute observer is among the few writers who da 
justice to the great abilities of Mary in government; at the 
same time he, bears the testimony of a contemporary, ^^ that 
she was much more bitter against her &ther, than was her 
husband." The conduct of James IL was influenced by the 
horror which he felt at ascertaining that his once beloved 
child had expired, without any message or expression of sor* 
row and regret at the sufferings which she hadbeen the means 
of causing him. He observes, ** that many of his partisans 
fancied that her death would pave the way for his restora* 
tion ;" but he made no additional efforts on that account ; 
indeed, he says, ^^ the event only caused him the additional 
affliction of seeing a child whom he loved so tenderly, 
persevere to her death in such a signal state of disobe* 
dience and disloyalty, and to find her extolled for crimes as 
if they were the highest virtues, by the mercenary flatterers 
around her." 

^'Even archbishop Tennison reckoned among her vir- 
tues," adds king James, *' that she had got the better 
of all duty to her parent, in consideration of her religion 
and her country, and that even if she had done aught 
IJameworthy, she had acted by the advice of the most 
learned men in the church, who were answerable for it, 
not she."' When king James heard this reported speech, 
he cried out^ " Oh, miserable way of arguing — fatal to the 

1 Dangeau, vol. iii. p. 512, and St. Simon, vol. i. p. 255. 
^ Memoirs of James II., edited by Stanier Clarke. 
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deceiver and to the deceived ! Yet by this very saying, 
she discovered both her scruple and her apprehension.^ 
He declared himself '^much afflicted at her death, and 
more at her manner of dying," and affirmed, *^ that both 
his children had lost all bowels of compassion for him ; for 
the princess of Denmark, notwithstanding her professions 
and late repentance, now appeared to be satisfied with die 
prince of Orange (William III.) ; though he had used her 
ill, and usurped her right, yet she preferred that he should 
remain, rather than her father, who had always cherished 
her beyond expression, should be restored.**^ 

Archbishop Tennison delivered to the king the deceased 
queen's posthumous letter, tc^ther with a reproving mes- 
sage she had confided to him. At the same time, he took 
the liberty of adding a severe lecture to his majesty, on the 
subject of his gross misconduct in regard to Elizabeth Yil- 
Vers. The king took this freedom in good part, and solemnly 
promised the archbishop to break ofi^ all intimacy with her. 
The queen's letter expressed to her husband the great pain 
which his connexion with her rival had always given her.' 
True to the personal forbearance which is a remarkable 
feature in her conjugal life, she never complained, or told 
the pangs she sufiered from jealousy, till after her own death 
had taken place. But whether she could be considered to 
expire in perfect peace and forgiveness to her husband 
when she left written reproaches, exposing him at the same 
time to the schooling of a stranger of rude manners, on so 
delicate a subject, is matter for consideration. 

It ought to be reckoned among the other pains and 
penalties of William IIL, that he was subjected to the admoni- 
tions and exhortations of the dissenting-bred clei^, whom 
he had placed in the wealthiest church preferments, he 
having avowedly not the best opinion of their disinterested- 

1 Memoirs of James II., edited by Stanier CI*-ke. 
2 Shrewsbury MSS., edited bj Coxe. 
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ness of conversion. For Burnet, he always manifested 
loathing, which was uncontrollable — a feeling, in which we 
hsLwe seen, by her letters, his lost queen fully participated. 
Burnet, nevertheless, was ^among the most active of his 
lecturers on the subject of future good behaviour, and, with 
infinite self-satisfaction, notes the result. *^ King William 
began then the custom, which he has observed ever since 
very exactly, of going to prayers twice a day ; he entered 
upon very solemn and serious resolutions of becoming, in 
all things, an exact Christian, and of breaking off all bad 
practices whatsoever. He expressed a particular regard to 
all the queen-s inclinations and intentions. He resolved to 
keep up her family." ^ Such declaration need not excite 
astonishment — the family Unmet means consisted, not of the 
queen's near relatives of the exiled royal house, but merely of 
her household-servants ; and if the duchess of Marlborough 
is to be beUeved, the king afterwards grumbled excessively 
at paying them the pensions he had promised, in the height 
of these his well-behaved resolutions. 

" I confess," pursues Burnet, " that my hopes are so 
sunk with the queen's death, that I do not flatter myself 
with further expectations. If things can be kept in toler- 
able order, so that we have peace and quiet in our days, I 
dare look for no more. So black a scene of Providence as 
is now upon us, gives me many dismal apprehensions." * 

As to any reconciliation of the princess Anne with the 
queen, it is improbable that Burnet believed it took place^ 
since the Harleian contains three different copies of the 
queen's death, fi:om the bishop's pen; and although he 
speaks as an eye-witness firom beginning to end, he men- 
tions not the name of the princess therein. Indeed, the odd 
and maladroit manner in which that assertion is introduced 
into the printed history, many pages after its natural date, 
gives the whole incident a very suspicious aspect. The words 

1 Harleian MS., 6584. 
2 Burnet's MS., Harleian Collection. 
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are thrust among the current events far Into the year 1695; 
they are apropos to nothing connected with chronological 
order> and are as follows : '^ The queen^ when she was dyings 
had received a kind message from^ and had sent a recon- 
ciling message to^ the princess^ so that breach was made up« 
'Tis true^ the sisters did not meet; 'twas thought that 
might throw the queen into too great a commotion."^ 

While preparations were making for the queen's funeral^ 
a great number of elegies and odes were written in praise 
of her majesty. But poetic talent, excepting in the line of 
lampoons, was very scarce among the revolutionary party, 
and as the elegies excited either laughter or contempt, 
the public press of the day indulged in furious abuse of 
Dryden, because no panegyric on the queen appeared from 
his pen. " It is difficult," observes sir Walter Scott,* " to 
conceive in what manner the deprived poet-laureate of the 
unfortunate James could have treated the memory of his 
master's daughter." He granted her, at least on that occa-* 
sion, the mercy of his silence. Dryden was, however, appealed 
to, in order to decide " which of the numerous effusions to 
the memory of queen Mary was the best ?" " Bad was the 
best," was the very natural answer of one of the immortal 
authors of England; but being pressed to pronounce a 
more distinctive verdict, he said, " that the ode by the duke 
of Devonshire' was the best" 

1 Burnet's 0«rn Times, edition 1823, with Dartmouth's, Onslow's, and 
Hardwick's Notes, vol. iv. p. 157. 

2 Life of Dryden. 
' " Its memory," says Sir Walter, " only survives in an almost equally 
obscure funeral poem to the memory of William, duke of Devonshire, in which 
these lines occur. 

** 'Twas so when the destroyer's dreadful dart 
Once pierced through ours to fair Maria's heart ; 
From his state helm, then some short hours he stole, 
T* indulge his melting eyes and bleeding soul ; 
Whilst his bent knees to those remains divine. 
Paid their last offering to that royal shrine." 

No wonder that sir Walter Scott suspected the merits of the Devonshire 
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Among the royal elegies, were included some perpetra- 
tions in the pathetic line, by the hard, sarcastic profligates, 
Prior, Congreve, and Swift* Sir Walter Scott suspects, that 
the ducal strains were in reality the worst, but they eluded 
his research. They exist at length in the Harleian Collec- 
tion, and prove that Dryden spoke as an honest critic, for 
they are far superior to the professional poetry published 
on the occasion ; they preserve withal some historical allu- 
sions ; thus the queen is given the credit of tears, she either 
shed, or feigned to shed, at her coronation ; although other 
witnesses have recorded dark words, which escaped her on 
that*occasion, against her father's life : — 

Ods by the Duke or Detokshiee om the death op Mary IT. 

** Long our divided state, 
Hung in the balance of a doubtful fate ; 
When one bright nymph, the gathering clouds dispelled, 
And all the griefs of Albion healed — 
Her the united land obeyed ; 

She knew her task, and nicely understood, 
To what intention kings are made. 

Not fur their own, but for their people's good. 
'Twas that prevailing argument alone. 
Determined her to fill the vacant throne; 
And with sadness she beheld, 
A crown devolving on her head — 
By the excesses of a prince misled, 
When by her royal birth compelled. 
To what her God, and what her country claimed; 
Though by a servile faction blamed. 

How graceful were the tears she shed ! 

" When waiting only for a wind. 

Against our isle the power of France was armed ; 
Her ruling arts in their true lustre shined 

The winds themselves were by her influence charmed ; 



tribute after quoting this abstract of its contents^ from some writer of less 
talent than his grace. The duke of Devonshire was, at that time, one of the 
state-ministers, and had always formed one among the council of nine. 

1 Swift was at that time an expectant of place and profit from William III., 
under the patronage of sir William Temple. 

VOL, XL ^ 
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*' Secure end undisturbed the scene 
Of Albion seemed, and like her eyes serene. 

Fatal to the fiiir and youn^ 

Accursed disease ! bow long 

HaTe wretched mothers mourned thy rage ? 

Robbed of the hope, and comfort of their age ; 

From the unhappy lover's side. 

How often hast thou torn the blooming bride? 

Common disasters sorrow raise, 

But Heaven's severer frowns amaze 

The queen, a word, a sound ! 

Of nations once the hope and firm support. 

That name becomes unutterable now. 

The crowds in that dejected court. 

Where languishing Maria lay, 

Want power to ask the news they come to know : 

Silent their drooping heads they bow, 

Silence itself proclaims the universal woe. 

Even Maria's latest care,^ 

Whom winter's seasons, nor contending Jove, 

Nor watchful fleets,* could from his glorious purpose move. 

Now trembles, now he sinks beneath the mighty weight. 

The hero to the man gives way."* 

Swift's Pindaric Ode on the queen of his supposed patron 
exists in the Athenian Oracle ; it cannot be worse. In the 
Life of Sir William Temple, supposed to be written by 
Swift, it is asserted "that lady Temple died within a month 
of her majesty out of sheer grief for her loss." A great 
compliment to the queen, but a doubtful one to sir William 
Temple, who survived his lady. 

The queen's memory was illustrated by an historical 

'WiUiamlll. 

' This historical allusion is to the circumstances of that king's last voyage 
from Holland, which are not very creditable to the once triumphant navy of 
Great Britain, especially when joined to the Dutch marine force. November, 
Tuesday 16, 1694. ** The prince of Orange, (William III.) embarked to go to 
England; the wind beat 'him back twice, but he persevered and finally sailed 
with a fine day. His squadron was strongly reinforced, as he had been told 
that Jean Bart was watching for him.*' Memoirs of Dangeau. William had 
been waiting all the month for a passage, lest Jean Bart should intercept him. 

^ The elegy would extend over many pages ; the necessity for brevity obliges 
us to present only an abstract, including all the personal allusioos possible. 
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sermon or oration, predched on occasion of her death, by 
Burnet These pages cannot, however, be illumined from 
it by words that glow and bum, such as flowed from the 
Kps of the gifted son of the herdsman of Meaux, the elo- 
quent Bossuet, when the character and misfortunes of 
Henrietta Maria were given him for his theme. 

Burnet's obituary memorial on Henrietta Maria's grand- 
daughter scarcely rises to the level of quaintness, and his dis- 
tress for facts on which to hang his excessive praises makes 
him d^enerate into queemess ; for after lauding to the ut- 
most the love of queen Mary IL for sermons (being per- 
fectly ignorant of the bitter contempt she had expressed 
for his own), he falls into the foUowing comical com- 
mendations : — 

" She gave her minutes of leisure with the greatest willingness to architec- 
ture and gardenage. She had a richness of invention, with a happiness of 
contrivance that had airs in it that were freer and noMer than what was more 
stiff, though it might be more regular. She knew that this drew an expense 
after it ; she had no inclinations besides this to any diversions that were ex- 
penceful, and since this employed many hands, she was pleased to say ' that 
she hoped it would be forgiven her ;* yet she was uneasy when she felt the 
weight of the charge that lay upon it." 

" The gardeni^" that had airs in it "freer than those that 
were more stifl;" was, at the dose of tbfe seventeenth cen- 
tury, completely on a par with the Dutch architecture per- 
petrated by Msaj and her spouse. Neither were worth 
placing in the list of a queen-regnant's virtues. Perhaps 
the following eulogy may seem not greatly adapted for 
funeral cMratory, yet it has the advantage of giving a bio- 
grapher an insight into the routine of the pretty behaviour 
and neat sampler way of life, that Maiy IL mistook for 
high Christian virtues. " When her eyes were endangered 
by reading too much, she found out the amusement of 
work.'' It was no doubt a great discovery, on the part of 
her majesty ; but her bad eyes had nothing to do with it, 
for needle-work, point-stitch, tent-stitch, tapestry-stitch, 
and all the other stitches — ^to say nothing of matching 

y2 
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shades of silks and threading needlies — require better eye- 
sight than reading. 

** In all those hours that were not given to better employment, she wrought 
with her own hands; and, sometimes, with so constant a diligence, as if she 
had been to earn her bread by it. It was a new thing and looked like a sight, 
to see a queen work so many hours a day. She looked on idleness as the great 
corruption of human nature, and believed that if the mind had no employ- 
ment given it, it would create some of the worst sort to itself; and she 
thought that anything that might amuse and divert, without leaving a dreg, 
and ill impressions behind it, ought to fill up those vacant hours which were 
not claimed by devotion or business. Her example soon wrought on not only 
those that belonged to her, but the whole town to follow it, so that it became 
as much the fashion to work, as it had been formerly to be idle. In this, 
which seemed a nothing, and was turned by some to be the subject of raillery^ 
a greater step was made, than perhaps every one was aware of, towards the 
bettering of the age. While she diverted herself thus with work, she took 
care to give an entertainment to her own mind, as well as to those who were 
admitted to the honour of working with her — one was appointed to read to 
the rest, the choice was suited to the time of day, and to the employment — 
some book or poem that was lively, as well as instructing. 

« Few of her sex — not to say of her rank — ^gave ever less time to dressing, 
or seemed less curious about it. Those parts which required more patience were 
not given up entireig to it.** 

This sentence is somewhat enigmatical; indeed^ the 
whole sermon would prove a useful collection of sentences 
for those grammarians who teach a clear style, by the 
means of exposing faulty instances of involved composi* 
lion. The truth is, that the man's conscience was at 
war with his words — therefore, those words became tor- 
tuous and contradictory. He has dared to praise Mary IL 
for "filial piety," knowing, as he must have done better 
than any one else, how differently she had conducted 
herself as a daughter. He himself has recorded, and blamed 
her disgusting conduct at her arrival at Whitehall. But 
whether it is true, that Mary sat complacently to hear this 
very man grossly calumniate her mother, rests on the word 
of lord Dartmouth. There is one circumstance, which 
would naturally invalidate the accusation, which is, that it 
was thoroughly against her own interest — a point which 
Mary never lost sight of; for if Anne Hyde was a faithless 
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wife, what reason had her daughter to suppose that she was 
a more genuine successor to the British crown than the un- 
fortunate brother, whose birth she had stigmatized ? Never- 
theless, the same strain of reasoning holds good against her 
encouragement of the libellous attacks of the Dutch polemi- 
cal writer, Jurieu, on Mary queen of Scots. The hatred 
which her revolutionary policy caused her to express foi 
her unfortunate ancestress, seems the more unnatural, on 
account of the resemblance nature had impressed on both, 
insomuch that the portrait of Mary queen of Scots, at Dal- 
keith, bears as strong a likeness to her descendant, Mary IL, 
in features, when the latter princess was about eighteen, as if 
she had assumed the costume of the sixteenth century, and 
sat to the painter. The similarity of the autographs of sig- 
nature between the two Mary Stuart queens, is likewise 
very remarkable. 

Perhaps the following odd passage, in the Burnet pane- 
gyric, means to af&rm, that queen Mary 11. was unwilling to 
be praised in public addresses: — 

" Here arises an unexampled ptVce of a character which may be well begun 
with ; for I am afraid it both begun and will end with ber. In most perRons^ 
even those of the truest merit, a studied management will, perhaps, appear 
with a little too much varnish ; like a nocturnal piece that has a light cast 
through even the most shaded parts, some disposition to set oneself out, and 
«ome satisfaction at being commended, will, at sometime or other, show itself 
more or less. Here we may appeal to great multitudes : to all who had the 
lionour to approach her, and particularly to those who were admitted to the 
greatest nearness, if at any one time anything of this sort did ever discover itself. 
When due acknowledgments were made, or decent things said upon occasions 
that had well deserved them, (God knows how frequent these were!) these 
seemed scarce to be heard, they were so little desired, that they were pre* 
sently passed over, without so much as an answer that might seem to enter- 
tain the discourse even while it checked it." 

Among other of queen Mary's merits, are reckoned her 
constant apprehensions, ^^ that the secret sins of those around 
her drew down many judgments on her administration and 
government," a theme on which she very piously dilates 
in her letters to her husband. Assuredly, an unnatural 
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daughter, and a croel sister, needed not tohaive wasted her 
time in fixing judgments on the secret sins of other people. 

Amidst this mass of affectation and contradiction, some 
traits are preserved, in regard to the queen's personal amia- 
bility in her last illness, which redound far more to her credit 
than any instance that Burnet has previously quoted ; they 
have, moreover, the advantage of being confirmed by a person 
more worthy of belief than himsel£ This is archbishop Ten- 
nison, who says, ^^ As soon as the nature of the distemper 
was known, the earliest care of this charitable mistress was 
for the removing of such immediate servants as might, by 
distance, be preserved in health. She fixed the times for 
prayer, in her own chamber, some days before her illness at- 
tained its height ; she ordered to be read to her, more thui 
once, asermon by a good man, now with God, (probably arch- 
bishop Tillotson,) on this text : ^ What, shall we receive good 
fi'om the hand of God, and not receive evilP"^ Burnet 
adds, *^ Besides suffering n<me of her servants to stay 
about her, when their attendance might endanger their 
own health, she was so tender of them, when they fell under 
that justly-dreaded illness, that she would not permit them 
to be removed, though they happened to be lodged very 
near herself." Such conduct comprehended not only the 
high merit of humanity, but the still more difficult duty of 
the self-sacrifice of personal convenience. 

It does not appear fi*om Bumef s narrative, that any part 
of the Greenwich orVii^inian endowments were bequeathed 
by the queen fi:om her personal economy — ^a circumstance 
very needful to ascertain, when estimating the degree of 
virtue appertaining to royal charity. The funds came from 
the means of the miserable and over-taxed people, then 
groaning under the weight of government expenditure, in- 
creased, at least, thirty-fold, partly by the profligate cor- 
ruption of the triumphant oligarchy, and partly by her hus- 

1 Narratiye of the death of queen Mary, hj Dr. Tennison. Printed in 
White Kennel's History, toI. lii. p. 673. The sermon is by Tillotson. 
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band's ilemiah campaigns. Yet, as a legislatress^ Macj 
deserves great praise for the projects of such institutioDS, 
a&ce she occadoned a portion of the public money to be 
directed to Tirtuoos uses, which would have been applied to 
the above worthless purposes. From Burnet's narrative, it 
is plain, that the Virginian College was indebted to her as 
iegishtress, and not as foundress : 

** The last great pn^t^et,** says Burnet,^ "that her thoughts w«re working 
^n, with iviattoii to a noble and loyal provision fiir maitoed and ^leeayed sea* 
naea aws partieuku^y designed to be so constituted^ as to put tbem in a pro- 
bable way of ending their days in the fear of God. Every new hint that way 
was entertained by her with a lively joy ; she had some discourse on that head 
the very day before she was taken ill. She took particular pains to be well 
infonned of the state of our plantations, and of Cbow colonies diat we have 
among infidels ; but it was no small grief to her to hear that they were but 
too generally a reproach to the religion by which they were named, (I do not 
say which they professed j for many of them seem scarce to profess it.) She 
gave a willing car to a proposition which was made for erecting schools, and 
the founding of a college among them [jthe Fir^taian foundation]' She con- 
sidered the whole scheme of it, and the endowment which was desired for it ; 
it was a noble one, emd toa$ to rUe out tfsome hrtaukeB ef the rereisue,^ 
which made «f Uahk to d^feeHouM, bat she took eare to consider tiie whole 
thii^ so irel^ that she henelf answered all objections^and espoused the matter 
with so affectionate a concern, that she prepared it for the kixig to settle at 
his coming over.** 

Burnet thinks proper to assert, that William HL had 
'^ great liking for good things,^ meaning religious and 
charitable foundations ; and adds, with more veracity, ^* that 
the queen always took care to give him the laigest share of 
the honour of those effected by her means." 

The public papers notified, with great solemnity, the circum- 
stance, that upon the queen's first indisposition, the greatest 
and eldest lion in the Tower, who had been there about 

1 Discourse on the Memory of the iate Queen, by Gilbert Burnet, lord 
bishop of Sarum. 

2 This assertion proves that the queen hersdf was not the foundress, as her 
income and property would have been at her own disposal. When the Anglo- 
Norman and Plantagenet queens founded co l leges and hospitals, they required 
their eoitsort's consent to appropriate the fruits of their men economy for these 
purposes, not the public revenue. 
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twenty years, and was commonly called ^^King Charles IL s 
Lion," sickened with her, and died on the Wednesday night, 
forty-eight hours before her, ^' which was ominous," continues 
our authority, *^ affording us so much the more matter of curi- 
osity, because the like happened at the death of Charles IL^^ 
when another of these royal beasts made the same exit^ with 
the prince." Such coincidences occur frequently enough 
in Ekiglish history to raise the idea, that the wardens of the 
wild beasts at the Tower considered it a point of etiquette, 
privately and discreetly, to sacrifice a lion to the manes of 
royalty on the decease of any sovereign. 

One of the most extraordinary of the contemporary ele- 
gies, written to the memory of the queen, commences 
thus :' — 

" The great Inexorable seals his ears, 
Deaf to our cries, unmelted bj our tears ; 
The irrerocable posting mandate flies, 
Tom from three kingdoms* grasping arms, she dies !" 

After upbraiding Providence, with some profane rant, 
an allusion to the queen's tastes occurs in an apostrophe to 
her favourite garden at Whitehall, which, a notification 
explains, led to the privy-stairs, or private entrance, into 
the royal apartments of that ancient palace. As the name 
Privy Gardens is still retained in the vicinity of the Ban- 
queting House, this locality may be ascertained : — 

'* And you once royal plants, her little grove, 

'Twixt heaven's and William's dear divided love ; 

Her contemplative walk, close by whose side. 

Did the pleased Thames his silver current glide ! 
* 9 * m 9 

No opening, no unhallowed hand may draw 
The widowed curtains of her loved Nassau. 
Despair, death, horror ! Oh, be strong, great heart ! 
Thou'st now to play thy mightiest hero's part ; 
Yes, great Nassau, the parting call was given, 
Too dire divorce, thy happier rival, Heaven ; 
T' its own embrace has snatch'd that darling fair, 
Translated to immortal spousals there." 



1 Life of Mary IL, 1695. » Ibid. 
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The reader is spared some rather popish apostrophes to 
St. Peter, the patron saint of Westminster Abbey, and the 
great civility he is expected to show to her defunct majesty's 
remains, in opening, with his own hand, the portals of the 
holy fane, to allow the sumptuous velvet hearse to pass in, 
and the still greater alacrity and joy with which he had 
admitted her beautiful spirit at the narrow gate. An ima- 
ginary monument, of the most costly and enduring marble, 
is also addressed, under the supposition, that William would 
pay that tribute of respect to the memory of his queen. 

Lord Cutts, whose headlong valour was infiuitely 
esteemed by king William, turned poet on the solemn occa- 
sion of Mary's death. Poetry from lord Cutts was as great 
a miracle as " honey from the stony rock," since his quali- 
fications have descended to posterity, in a terse line of 
Dryden or Pamell, describing him, 

** As brave and brainless as the sword be wears.'' 

King William professed the utmost esteem for the head- 
long valour of the poetical martialist, whose elegy is here pre- 
sented in abstract* There are some good lines in it ; but, 
unfortunately, it is scarcely possible to read it with elegiac 
gravity, on account of the intrusion of absurd epithets : — 

** She's gone — the beauty of our isle is fled, 
Our joy cut off, the great Maria dead ; 
Tears are too mean for her, our grief should be. 
Dumb as the grave, and black as destiny. 

'* Ye fields and gardens, where our sovereign walked. 
Serenely smiled and profitably talked ; 
Be gay no more, but wild and barren lie, 
That all your blooming sweets with hers may die,—- 
Sweets that crowned love, and softened majesty. 
♦ ♦ « * * 

*' Nor was this angel lodged in common earth. 
Her form proclaimed her mind as well as birth ; 
So graceful and so lovely ne*er was seen, 
A finer woman ^ and more awful queen.**' 

1 Harleian MSS. 
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Lord Cutts breaks into strains of tender sympathy with 
the queen's mourning maids of honour, all dressed in the 
deepest saUe. 

" Y« gientle nymphsi thmt on her tfaroae ^id wait, 
Asd helped to fill tbe hi%haie» of lier state; 

Whilst all ID shiniog gold, and purple placed. 
Tour beauties in the fairest light were placed.** 

The king is then panegyrized in very droll strains : — 

*' See where the glorious Nassau fainting lies. 
The mighty Adasfalb — the conqueror dies ! 
O sir, revive, to England's help return, 
Commaad four grief, aad like a hero moum." 

But when reading these euloginms, it is requisite to call 
to mind, that such sentiments were not felt by all the Eng- 
iidb nation ; for Mary had governed a divided people — half 
of whom were only kept down by terror of a standing 
army, ruled by the lash, and by the nearly perpetual sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Numbers of opponents 
took pleasare in circulating, not elegies, but epigrams on 
her memory. The following have been preserved in manu- 
script, and were handed about in coffee-hiHises, where th^ 
literaiy lions of the day congregated; eveiy person of 
decided genius, &om Dryden to the marvellous boy, Alex- 
ander Pope, being adverse to her cause : — 

Jacobite Efitath on Makt 1 1.* 
** Here ends, notwithstanding, her specious pretences. 
The undutiful child of the kindest of princes ; 
Wdl, here let her lie, for by this time die knows, 
What it is sodi a &tfaer and king to depoee; 
Between vice and virtue, she parted her Itfe^ 
She was too bad a daughter, and too good a wife." 

The observations preserved in the pages of Dangeau and 
of madame Sevigne, relative to the expectation that Wil- 
liam III. would die of grief for the loss of his partner, are 
alluded to in the second of these epigram eptaphs : — ' 

1 Coles' MSS. Collections, vol xxi. p. 65. ^ Ibid. 
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** Is WiUy's wi$e mow dead and fsne? 
I'm sorry be is lefl alone ; 
Ob, blunderiDg Deatb, I do tbee ban, 
Tliat took the wife and left the man ! 
C«De Atropoa, eoine with diy kaifr. 
And take the man to his goad wife ; 
And when tbou*st rid us of the knave. 
A thousand thanks then thou shalt hare.** 

When the news arrived at Bristol that the queen was^ 
dead^ many gentlemen gathered together in the taverns, 
and passed the night in dancing and singing Jacohite songs, 
while a laige mob assembled at the doors, shouting, ^^ No 
foreigners, no taxes!" These turbulent scenes were re- 
peated at Norwich, in Warwickshire, and in Suffolk.^ 

Political malice likewise showed itself in another spiteful 
epigram: 

On thx death of Mary II.^ 
** The queen deceased, the king so grieved. 
As if tbelwro died, the woman lived ; 
Alas, we erred i'the choice of our oonunaadcrs, 
He should hare knotted and she gone to Flanders.*' 

Dr. Kenn, the deprived bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
was formerly chaplain to queen Mary in the first years of 
h&c maniage, when she was in Holland, roused himsrif 
fixMn his peaceful retirement, to write an indignant remon- 
strsDce to Dr. Tennison on his conduct at the queen's 
death-bed. Kenn cbaiged the archbishop with compro- 
mising the high functions of a primate of the English 
church, by omitting " to call queen Mary to repent, on her 
death-bed, of her sins towards her father." Kenn reminds 
Tennison, in forcible terms, " of the horror that primate had 
ejq>ressed to him of $ome eircumttances im the amduct of the 
queen at the era of the revolution," which he does not fully 
explain; but whatsoever they were, he affirms that ^they 

> inedited MS. Bibliotbeque du Roi; likewise Warwicksfaire News Letter^ 
January 10, 1694-5. 

* State Poems. 
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would compromise her salvation without individual and 
complete repentance."* 

And here it is not irrelevant to interpolate^ that a few 
weeks before the death of queen Mary, her political jealousy 
had been greatly excited by the fact that Kenn, the 
deprived bishop of Bath and Wells, was regarded by the 
reformed catholic church of England as their primate, on 
account of the recent demise of Bancroft, archbishop of 
Canterbury. Mary had, therefore, molested her old pastor 
and almoner — nay, it may be said personal protector, in her 
Orange court, — with a privy council warrant, and dragged 
him to be questioned before her council. Kenn made his 
appearance in patched gaberdine ; notwithstanding his pale 
face and thin grey hairs, he was animated by moral courage 
of a high tone, and the queen and council heard what they 
did not like. For want of other crimes, our church-of- 
England bishop was charged with the offence of soliciting 
the charity of the public, by a petition in behalf of the 
starving femilies of the* nonjuring clergy. " My lord," said 
he, '^ in king James's time, there were about a thousand or 
more imprisoned in my diocese, who were engaged in the 
rebellion of the duke of Monmouth, and many of them were 
«uch as I had reason to believe to be ill men, and void of all 
religion ; and yet, for all that, I thought it my duty to relieve 
them. It is well known to the diocese that I visited them 
night and day ; and I thank God I supplied them with 
necessaries myself as far as I could, and encouraged others 
to do the same ; and yet king James, far from punishing me, 
thanked me for so doing." * 

The dreadful eruptive disease of which the queen died 
did not prevent the usual process of embalming, the account 
of which is extant in MS. dated 29th December, 1694. 

' The pamphlet printed at the time may be seen among the collections at 
the British Museum. 

* Kenn's own Minutes of his Examination before the privy Council, April 
28» 1696. See Hawkin's Life of Kenn, edited by J. J. Round. 
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The Bill for the Embalment of thb Body of Her Majesty, bt 
Dr. Uarbl, Her Majesty's Apothecary. 

" For perfumed Sparadrape, to make Cerecloath, to wrap the Body in, and to 
Line the Coffin ; for Rich Gummes and Spices, to stuff the body ; for Com- 
pound dryinge powders perfumed to lay in the Coffin Under the Body, and to 
fill up the Ume \yfhere the heart or viscera were endoeed] ; for Indian Balsam^ 
Rectifyed Spirrits of Wine Tinctured with Gummes and Spices, and a stronge 
Aromatized LiziTium to wash the Body with ; for Rich Damask Powder to 
fill the Coffin and for all other Materialls for Embalminge the Body of the 
High and Mighty Princes, Mary, Queen of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, &c. 

** As alsoo for the Spices and Damask Powders to be putt between the 
twoo Coffines with the perfumes for the Cambers [chambers] ; altogether 
2001b. 008.-00d.' 

" Jo. HUTTON." 

The mourning for queen Mary was deep and general, it 
is alluded to in the following MS. of the times, which gives 
at the same time a remarkable specimen of the style of 
writing the English language at this period of retrograded 
civilization — 

" The greatest p* of this Town are p'^pareing for Mourning for y* Queen, who 
died y" 27th instant ab* 2 Afternoon ; some say not till 2 fryday morning ; 
the King is extreamly grieyed and has sowned away once or twice ; yesterday 
y® Parliament resolved nemine Contradisente j* an humble address bee drawn 
and Presented to his Ma^« to condole y« death of y« Q., and y* likewise they 
will stand by him with their lives and fortunes ag* all enemies at home and 
abroad,"" 

It will be observed from this MS. that the addresses of 
the houses of parliament were prepared within a few hours of 
the queen's decease. Deputations from the dissenters went up 
with condoling addresses to king William, to whom, almost 
as early as the houses of parliament, an oration was pro- 
nounced on the occasion, by their great speaker Dr. Bates^ 
who, it may be remembered, was the deputy who proposed a 
union between the dissenters and the church of England, at 
the time of queen Mary's landing and proclamation. ^^ I well 
remember," says Dr. Calamy, "that .upon occasion of the 

> Add. MSS., 5751, Fol. 52 b. 
2 Add. MSS., 6681, p. 602. 
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speech ol Dr. Bates, on the loss of the queen, I saw tears 
trickle down the cheeks of that great prince, her consort, 
who so often appeared on the field of battle. I was one that 
endeavoured to improve that melancholy providence at 
Blackfirisrs, [the place of kis me^ng^'bouse,'] and was pressed 
to print my sermon, but refused because of the number of 
sermons printed on that occasion."' 

There was a contest respecting the propriety of the par- 
liament being dissolved, according to the old custom at 
the death of the sovereign ; but this was overruled, and all 
the members of the House of Commons were invited to 
follow as mourners at her funeral, which took place, March 
5th, at Westminster Abbey. 

The bells in every parish church throu^iout England, 
tolled cm the day of Mary IL's burial, and service was cele- 
brated, and a funeral sermon preached generally in her 
praise at every parish church, but not universally, for a 
Jacobite dergyman had the audacity to take for his text the 
verse, " Go, see now this cursed woman, and bury her, for 
she is a king's daughter.** The same insult, if our memory 
holds good, had been offered to Mary queen of Scots, the 
ancestress of Mary IL, by a puritan — so nearly do extremes 
in politics meet. 

The funeral procession of queen Mary was chiefly re- 
markable on account of the attendance of the members of 
the House of Commons, a circmnstance which it is impro- 
bable will ever take place again. A wax eflSgy of the queen 
was placed over her coffin, dressed in robes of state, and 
coloured to resemble life. After her funeral, it was de- 
posited in Westminster Abbey ; and in due time that of her 
husband, William IIL, after being in like manner carried on 
his coffin at his funeral, arrived to inhabit the same glass case. 
These funeral effigies, in general, were thus preserved to 
assist sculptors, if a monumental portrait was designed, with 
the costume, proportions, and appearance of the deceased* 

^ Life of Calamy^ vol. i. p. 356, 
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There is little doabt but that, ^' when the wax-chandlers 
did their office about the royal dead," part of that office 
was to take a cast of the bust for the waxen effigy. No 
other monument than these figures was raised to the me- 
mories of William and Mary. They left no children, and 
died at enmity with all their near relatives. 

It is singular that William III. did not take the oppor- 
tunity of raising a monument to the wife he appeared to 
lament deeply, but sovereigns who are for ever at war 
are always impoverished ; and all the funeral memorials of 
Mary and her i^ouse are contained in the said glass case, 
which is now shut up, in dust and desolation, from the view 
of the public. The perpetual gibes which were made at 
these waxen moulds of the royal dead, by those who knew 
not for what purpose they were designed, have occasioned 
their seclusion from the public eye. They are, however, as 
authentic memorials of historical customs and usages as 
anything within or without the abbey ; they are connecting 
links of the antique mode of bearing the *'dead barefaced 
on the bier," like the son of the widow of Nain, and as they 
are, to this day, carried to the grave in Italy. 

In all probability, centuries elapsed before the populace — 
"the simple folk," as our chroniclers called them — believed 
that the waxen effigy, in its "parell and array," was other- 
wise than the veritable corpse of their liege lord or lady. It 
was meant to be so taken ; for the ancient enamelled statues 
of wood or stone, coloured to the life on the monuments 
at Fontevraud and elsewhere, exactly resembled in costume 
the royal dead in the tombs below. The wax effigy formed 
the grand point of interest in a state funeral, to which all 
tlie attendant pomp ostensibly pertained. So difficult was 
it to divorce this chief object from public funerals, that one 
of the wax effigies in the abbey actually pertained to the 
present century.* There were other figures in the West- 

^ That of lord Nelson, who is dressed in his exact costume ; be is repre- 
sented with only one arm; the sleeve of his admiraVs coat looped to the breast 
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minster Abbey collection in the preceding age, as we learn 
from the lines on the wax effigy of Charles 11. : 

** I saw him shown for twopence in a chest, 
Like Monk, Old Harry^ Mary^ and the rest ; 
And if the figure answered its intent. 
In ten more years 'twould buy a monument/' 

At the extreme ends of a large box, glazed in front, are 
seen the effigies of queen Mary and king William. They 
seem to be standing as far as possible from each other ; tb& 
sole point of union is the proximity of their sceptres, which 
they hold close together, nearly touching, but at arms' 
length, over a small altar. The effigy of the queen is nearly 
six feet in height ; her husband looks diminutive in com- 
parison to her; and such was really the case, when, as 
tradition says, he used to take her arm as they walked 
together. 

Queen Mary's wax-effigy represents a well proportioned, 
but very large woman. The reports of the angry Jacobites 
regarding her devotion to the table, are rather confirmed by 
this representation of her person at the time of her death ; 
for thirty-two is too early a time of life for a lady to be em- 
bellished with a double chin. The costume of the queen 
nearly assimilates to the court dress of the present day. 
Her large but well-turned waist is compressed in a tight 
velvet bodice of royal purple velvet, cut not only as long as 
the natural waist will allow, but about an inch encroaching 
on the hips ; thus the skirt and girdle are put on somewhat 
lower than the waist — a very graceful fashion, when not 
too much exaggerated. The waist is not pointed, but 
rounded, in front The bodice is formed with a triangular 
stomacher, inserted into the dress, made of white miniver, 
three graduated clusters of diamonds, long ovals in shape> 

as he wore it ; whether his e£5gy was thus laid on his coffin, and borne on the 
grand car, is another question? Lord Chatham's wax effigy, in the costume 
of his day, had, in all probability, been carried at his public funeral. 

^ Henry VIII. and his daughter, Mary I. 
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stad this stomacher fiom the chest to the wiusU Clusters 
of rubies aod dianumds surround the bust; and a royal 
mantle of purple velvet hangs firom the back of the bodice. 
The bosom is surrounded with guipure, and laige double 
ruffles of guipure, orpaichment-lace, depend from the straight 
sleeves to the wiist. The sleeves are trimmed length- 
ways, with strips of miniver and emerald brooches. The 
skirt of the robe is of purple velvet; it forms a graceful 
train bordered with ermine, and trimmed at an inch dis- 
tance with broad gold lace, like the bands of footmen's 
hats, only the gold is beaudfiil and finely worked. The 
skirt of the dress is open, and the ermine-trimming is gra- 
duated to meet the ennine stomacher very el^antly ; the 
(^ning of the robe shows an under-dress of veiy beautiful 
shaded lutestring, the ground of which is white, but it is 
enriched with shades and brocadings of every possible 
colour. The whole dress is very long, and fiiUs round the 
feet. The throat necklace, a Ja Seuigniy is of large pearls, 
and the earrings of large pear pearls. The head-dress is 
not in good preservation ; the hair is dressed high off the 
face, in the style of the portrait of her step-mother, Mary 
Beatrice of Modena ; three tiers of curls are raised one over 
the other, and the Fontange is said to have been twisted 
-among them, but there is not a vestige of it now, only a 
few pearls ; two frizzed curls rest on the bosom, and the 
hair looks as if it had originally been powdered with brown 
powder. The sceptre of sovereignty surmounted by a fleur- 
de-lis and cross, is in one hand, and the regnal globe in the 
•other; there are no gloves. On the little pillar-shaped 
altar, which separates her from her husband, is the sovereign 
<;rown, a small one with four arches. 

Many medals were struck on the occasion of Mary's 
death ; they chiefly represent her as very fat and full in the 
bust, with a prodigious amplitude of double chin. The hair 
is stuck up in front some inches higher than the crown of the 
head, as if the queen had just pulled off her high cornettc cap; 

VOL. XI. z 
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the hair thus is depicted as standing on end, very high on the 
forehead, and very low behind, a fashion which gives an 
ugly outline to the head. On the reverse of one of her 
medals is represented her monument as in Westminster 
Abbey; there never was one, excepting it might be a 
hearse and chapelkHtrderUey which, indeed, it seems to be by 
the design. The queen's costume is nearly the same as 
that of her fine portrait, by Kneller, in St Geoige's Hall, 
Windsor. 

On the death of any sovere%n of Great Britain, the 
theatres were closed for six weeks; such was the case at the 
death of queen Mary,' whose demise at the period of sports 
and carnival was a serious blow to the players. 

More than one benefaction is mentioned in history a^ 
bequeathed by Mary ; yet we can find no indications of a 
testamentary document any way connected with her papers. 
A sum of 5007. per annum was paid to the pastors of the 
primitive church of the Vaudois, as a legacy of queen 
Mary IL This sum was divided between the pastors of 
Vaudois, in Piedmont, and the German Waldenses, in her 
name, until the dose of the last century,' when the Vaudms 
became the subjects of France. What fond was appropiated 
by Mary for the supply ot this annuity, is not ascertained. 
But it seems to have been paid through the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts — a good work, 
originally founded under the auspices of this queen. 

The natural inclinations of Mary were evidently boun- 
tifol ; like her tticestors, she strove sedulously to become a 
foundress of good institutions. The hard nature of her 
consort, to whose memory no anecdote in any way con*- 
nected with a gift pertains, impeded her efi<M*ts. Queen 
Mary founded an institution at the Hague for young ladies, 
whose birth was beyond their means; it was endowed with 

> Colley Gibber's Life and Apol<^^, 425. 
* Narrative of an Exciirtion to Piedmont, by the Rer. W. S. Gill^jp. 277. 
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lands in England^ which made the charity, however kind to 
Holland, not very benevolent to this country, and we thiidc 
contrary to English law. 

All terms of praise and eulogy were exhausted to exalt 
the memory of Mary IL beyond every queen that had ever 
existed. In an obscure history, two facts are adduced in 
support of a flood of wordy commendation. They are as 
follows : the first is quoted in illustration of *^ her bright 
spirit of devotion;" either it does not possess any very 
great merit, or the merit has evaporated with the change of 
dinner-hours. "A lady of quality coming to pay her majesty 
a visit, on a Saturday in the afternoon, she was told that 
the queen was retired from all company, and kept a fast in 
preparation for receiving the sacrament the next day. The 
great lady, however, stayed till ^ve o^clock in the afternoon, 
when queen Mary made her appearance, and forthwith ate 
but a slender supper ^ '*it being incongruous," as she piously 
observed, ^^ to conclude a fast with a feast." ^ Strange, in-« 
deed, that so pharisaical an anecdote is the best illustration 
of queen Mary's piety. The whole is little in unison with 
the scriptural precepts respecting fasting. The other anec- 
dote is in illustration of her charity. '^ Her charity's celestial 
grace was like the sun, nothing within its circuit was hid 
firom its refreshing heat A lord proposed to her a very 
good work that was chargeable. She ordered a hundred 
pounds to be paid. The cash was not forthcoming. The 
nobleman waited upon her, and renewed the subject, telling 
her, that interest was due for long delay, upon which the 
queen ordered fifty pounds to be added to her former bene- 
faction ;" but whether either sum was actually paid, cannot 
be ascertained. The anecdote proves that the queen was 
willing to give, if she had had wherewithal. Her means of 
charity were, however, fired away in battles and sieges in 
Flanders. 

> Barnard's History of England, p. 534. 

z2 
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Bishop Burnet probably intended the following inimitable 
composition as an epitaph on queen Mary. For many years, 
it was all that the public knew concerning her, excepting 
the two dubious anecdotes previously quoted : — 

Tbb Charactxk or Quexn Mart IL by Bishop Burnet. 

" To tbe state a prudent ruler. 
To the church a nursing mother, 
To the king a constant lover. 
To the people the best example. 

Orthodox in religion. 

Moderate in opinion ; 

Sincere in profession. 

Constant in devotion ; 

Ardent in affection. 

A presenrer of liberty, 

A deliverer from popery ; 

A preserver from tyranny, 

A preventer of slavery ; 

A promoter of piety, 

A suppressor of immorality ; 

A pattern of industry. 

High in the world. 

Low esteem of the world, 

Above fear of death. 

Sure of eternal life* 
What was great, good, desired in a queen. 
In her late majesty was to be seen ; 
Thoughts to conceive, it cannot be expressed 
What was contained in her royal breast" 

Such was the last poetic tribute devoted to the memory 
of the queen, who was so ** sure of eternal life P 
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CHAPTER L 

Life, as princess, under the reign of William IIL^Retrospect of her proceed* 
ings, immediately before her sister qaeen Mary's death — Princess Anne fears 
infection for her son — Removes him from the vicinity of Kensington — ^Influx 
of courtiers to visit her, Christmas-day, 1694 — ^Emotion at hearing of her 
sister's death — Seeks reconciliation with her brother-in-law, William III. 
— Her letter of condolence to him — Course of the negotiation — Intezriew 
at Kensington-palace — Alliance between the princess Anne and the king — 
Anecdote of her levees — Court honours permitted to her — ^Alteration of her 
correspondence with her father — His observations concerning her—Depar- 
ture of William HI. — Recovery of the princess — Her baths — Her hunting 
— Her embarrassments regarding etiquette — Incidents concerning her home 
life and the education of her son the duke of Gloucester — Her maternal 
anxieties — Residence of the princess and her son at Twickenham — Returns 
vrith her son to Campden House — Goes to an oculist in Bloomsbury — Morn- 
ing interviews with her son at her toilet — ^Dialogues with him — Forbids his 
Welsh usher to give him desultory instruction — Other occurrences in her 
domestic routine — ^The princess writes a congratulatory letter to king Wil- 
liam — His contemptuous neglect of it — The princess's son visited by the 
king — Princess receives studied marks of disrespect from the king — She 
instigates parliamentary inquiry on his granting avray the appanages of the 
princes of Wales — Disregard shown by the king to her rank— Princess is 
neglected in his drawing-room— Her part taken by the people. 

The events of the life of the queen-regnant, Mary II., 
iTould have been utterly inexplicable, if the contemporary 
portion of those of her younger sister had not been blended 
in the narrative. Although the parliamentary change in 
the laws of the succession to the crowns of Great Britain 
did not permit the princess Anne to occupy her place for 
years as the natural heiress of her childless sister, still the 
death of that queen drew the princess insensibly into a 
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more ostensible position, and rendered her public life more 
important, notwithstanding her habitual feebleness of pur- 
pose, arising from infirm health and bad education. 

It has been shown, in the preceding chapters, that the 
princess Anne lived like a private person, from 1692 
in Berkeley House, hired by herself^ her sole distinc- 
tion being derived from her only child, who was recognised 
by parliament as heir-presumptive to the throne, after 
Mary IL, William IIL, and herselE The princess, despite 
of her sister's remonstrances, pertinaciously continued to 
lavish favour on the lady Marlborough, and on lord Marl- 
borough, for her sake. Anne likewise continued to write 
letters professing duty and loyalty to her father, who, hav- 
ing suffered much from her previous conduct in the Revo- 
lution, was dubious regarding her sincerity. 

In her domestic conduct there is much to commend in this 
princefiSi Anne was a fond mother and a tender wife, perfect 
in all her conjugal duties, and sacrificing even her personal 
ease to nurse and attend on her husband and son, when 
either were suffering from ill health. She was likewise a 
gentle and indulgent mistress to her dependants in her 
hooseholdy even to those whom she did not view with any 
particular favour. It is true that no evidence exists of her 
kindness or benevolence, in the early period of her life, or 
ihe least trait of feminine tenderness or sympathy, towards 
any living creature not included in the narrow circle of 
her home, neither is a single instance of charity quoted. 
But as such virtues appeared indisputably, directly she 
emerged from under the overpowering dominion of the 
Mariboroughi^ no doubt can exist that the imperious 
fiivourite kept the good qualities of her mistress as much in 
the shade, as she brought out her evil ones in strong relief. 

It has been likewise shown, that at the close of 1694, the 
princess Anne was residing with her son at Campden- 
house, close to the back gate of Kensington Palace, in a 
state of health that precluded, not only invigorating exer- 
cise, but progression of any kind; she could only move as 
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^e was carried. When it was declared on Christmas day, 
1694, that her sister, queen Mary II., was dying of the 
small-pox, the first care of the princess Anne was to remove 
her child from the infected vicinity of Kensington-palace, 
where many of the royal household were suffering from the 
same pestilence of small-pox, which threatened to be fatal 
to her sister queen Mary. At that period, this pest had 
neither been abated by the discovery of inoculation nor vac- 
cination ; there was no escape from its terrors but in flight. 
The princess Anne, therefore, had her son conveyed to 
Berkeley-House, directly she ascertained the nature of the 
queen's malady. The princess herself was secure from 
danger, having, in her youth, experienced the disease, 
during the marriage of her sister^ with the prince of Orange, 
at the close of the year 1677. 

At the fatal crisis when the recovery of queen Mary was 
declared utterly hopeless, vast crowds of the nobility and 
gentry, then resident in London, in consequence of this 
report, took the opportunity of its being Christmas-day, to 
pay their compliments of the season at Berkeley-House, 
and at the same time to make their court to the princess 
Anne.' Most of these flatterers had passed her by with 
utter neglect, during the sway of her sister and brother-in"* 
law ; they now, by swarming round her, indicated infallibly 
the sudden improvement in her prospects, owing to the 
mortal danger of her royal sister. Queen Mary's courtiers 
had previously affected to consider the probabilities of the 
prospects of Anne and her boy to the succession, as very 
remote indeed ; they had calculated, that according to all 
human chances, the sickly life of William IIL would be but 
a short one, that his royal widow would marry again, and 
then it was possible that very great changes might happen 
regarding the heirs to the crown* 

It will be remembered, that queen Elizabeth was beset 
with a similar influx of visitors, who besieged her retreat at 

' Life of Marj II., VoL x. chap. 1. 
3 Inedited MSS., Biblioth^ue dtt Roi, Paris, , 
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Hatfield when her sister queen Mary was at her last gasp ; 
she always mentioned the circumstance with irrepressible 
horror. Such movements seem to have been customary in 
English court routine ; and courtiers had not improved in 
delicacy, or disinterested attachment, at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

Three days subsequent to this extraordinary influx of 
courtiers, the princess Anne received the tidings of her 
sbter's death. Her ungrateful favourite, Sarah of Marl- 
borough, was certainly present when the news came, and 
she, when impelled by pique, asserted, that the heart of the 
princess was hard, and that she never saw her shed a tear, 
or manifest an emotion of tenderness, on that or any other 
occasion. A witness of humbler degree,^ however, declares, 
that the princess was deeply affected by the loss of her sister, 
and that she felt grief very bitterly. He says, that her tears 
were flowing fast, when she sent for her little son the duke 
of Gloucester, and communicated to him the demise of his 
royal aunt On this occasion, Lewis Jenkins, who was the 
young duke's attendant in waiting at Berkeley House, owns, 
that he was much disappointed at the utter want of sympathy 
manifested by the child, whose insensibility to the loss of 
queen Mary, with whom he had been familiar, as a frequent 
visitor and petted plaything, greatly scandalized all his 
mother's ladies;' but such is often the case when similar 
communications are made to young children. " What should 
they know of death?" as Wordsworth pathetically asks. All 
they can be aware of is, that the pejson they have been used 
to meet, returns no more ; yet if they actually witness mortal 
suffering, and the demise of one they have been accustomed 
to see, such grief and terror is more than their tender natures 
can bear ; therefore, this insensibility to tidings of death is 
a merciful dispensation of Providence in favour of children, 
and they ought not to be blamed for their usual indiffer- 
ence to facts of which they cannot form an abstract idea» 
neither do they understand, that ^^ to affect a sorrow though 
> Lewis Jenkins' Life of the Duke of Gloncester. ' Ibid. 
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they feel it not," is a conventional decency that is expected 
from them. The young heir of England was, at this time, 
little more than five years old, and all that ought to be 
said, is, that he received the important intelligence which 
agitated every adult in the kingdom to which he was the 
reversionary successor, like every other infant of his age. 

The personal aversion which William III. had ever dis- 
played towards his sister-in-law, it was well known was met 
by equal loathing on her part; yet the dispensations of 
Providence had rendered the king in some degree de- 
pendent on the forbearance of her who was very lately the 
object, not only of his contempt, but of actual persecution.. 
The princess was, however, in the most pitiable state of 
health, rendered still more painful by muscular infirmity. 
Premature old age had fallen upon her, she was moreover 
suffering grief for the deplorable death of her sister%-perhaps, 
not the less because Mary had departed in a state of enmity 
to her. The royal sisters had loved each other fondly, as 
well in early womanhood as in infancy, and every one 
knows that when such has been the case, if the grave closer 
over an object once loved and irrevocably lost, all the in- 
voluntary affections awake, and melt the soul into natural 
grief. Although but one simple-minded menial mentions 
the sorrow of Anne, yet his testimony may be impUcitly 
believed, because it is in full accordance with her actions 
and with the movements of the human heart. The despe- 
rate grief of William III. for the loss of his devoted wife was 
touching even to onp whom he had hated and persecuted, 
because he mourned for her on whose account the heart of 
the princess was sore and sa(L 

It is certain that she took the first step in the reconcilia- 
tion that ensued between herself and her brother-in-law, and 
it is as certain that it was wholly against the will and wishes 
of her imperious ruler, Sarah of Marlborough, who thus 
spoke her mind on the subject : ^^ I confess, for my own 
part, that in point of respect to the king, (and to the 
queen when living,) I thought the princess did a great deal 
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too much, and it often made me veiy uneasy.''^ This testi- 
mony is of some value in regard to the private character of 
the princess Anne» since it proves that she had always to 
strive against domestic tempters, whensoever she was de- 
sirous of doing her duty, if not to the king and queen, at 
least to the people of Great Britain, whose sufferings would 
have been infinitely aggravated by court factions flaming 
out into civil war. 

William obstinately remained at Kensington palace,' in- 
stead of following the usual royal etiquette of leaving the 
abode where death was triumphant, to the defunct, and the 
attendants presiding over the funereal ceremonials. No 
person, even those most familiar, dared break on his mental 
agony, which was not soothed by the idea that he had not 
only lost in Mary the most devoted wife and friend, but an 
inde£EitigAe agent and able regal ruler, whose study it was 
to adorn him with all the praLse and credit due to her own 
great talents, and with all this he had lost the only shadow 
of hereditary right that pertained to his sceptre. Henceforth 
he felt that he should hold no higher rank in Great Britain 
than he had done in Holland — that of a mere elective magis- 
trate ** whom a breath had made, and a breath could unmake." 

Such was the mood in which, on the day of his dreadful 
bereavement, the king was sitting at the end of his closet 
at Kensington-Palace, absorbed in an agony of grief more 
acute than could have been expected from his disposition. 
Lord Somers, whose private and personal interests were 
deeply connected with the support of William's regality, 
entered the room, but the king took not the least notice of 
him. Somers plunged at once into the cause of his intrusion, 
by proposing to terminate the hostility that the court had 
for years maintained against the princess Anne. 

^^ My lord, do what you will, T can think of no business, 
was the reply of the king."' 

' Conduct, by the duchess of MarlboroDgh, p. 112. 

> Ibid., p. 110. 
' Letter of Mrs. Burnet to the duchess of Marlborough, quoted p. 58, vol. L 
of Coxe's Life of Marlborough. We have vainly searched for the original. 
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Lord Somers took this sufferance for consent ; he negotiated 
the reconciliation with the old treacherous courtier lord 
Sunderland^ once, as we have seen, the object of the 
hatred of Anne; ^ he was now in a sort of incognito, prime 
minister of William IIL, and the agent of the political armis- 
tice she concluded at once with the Eii^lish government, 
and with her inimical brother-in-law. 

By advice of lord Sunderland, <the princess Anne wrote 
to king William the following letter : — 

The Princess Anns to King William III.* 

** Sib, — I beg your mijetty's favourtble acceptance of my sinoere and heartj 
sorrow for your great affliction in the loss of the queen. And I do assure yawr 
majestjy I am as sensibly touched vith this sad misfortune, as if I had never 
been ao unhappy aa to have fallen into her displeasure. 

'* It is my earnest desire your majesty would give me leave to wait upon 
you as soon as it can be, without inconveniency to you, and without danger 
of increasing jonr affliction, that I may have the opportunity myself, not only 
of repeating this, but of assuring your majesty of my real intentions to omit no 
occasion of giving you constant proofs of my sincere respect and concern for 
your person and interest, as becomes, Sir, 

•• Your majesty's aflFectionate sister and servant, <, Anne ** 

This formal and rather polished missive brings internal 
evidence that Queen Mary actually died at enmity with her 
sister. For it was a mere piece of state machinery con- 
ducive to the coalition of two political parties; in all pro- 
bability, it was very different to the letter the princess 
herself would have written had she held an unbiassed pen* 

The favourable reception of her royal highnesses con- 
dolence was negotiated by archbishop Tennison, who pro- 
bably presented it to the king, as from this time that pre- 
late took an active part in this treaty of amnesty. The circum- 
stance of the deceased queen having confided to the charge 
of archbishop Tennison, the casket that contained her letter 
of remonstrance to the king concerning the anguish that his 
preference of her maid, Elizabeth Villiers had given her 
during the whole of her married life,' caused that prelate to 
exercise extraordinary power over William III. at this crisis, 

^ See her letters of extreme aversion regarding Sunderland and his wife^ 
addressed to her sister Mary, quoted Chapter iu of this biography, vol. x. 
2 Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 108. 
' Coxe's Shrewsbory Correspomtence. 
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and indeed for the rest of his life. Irritable and imprac- 
ticable as the king was in regard to all remonstrance, or 
even implied contradiction, he permitted henceforth the 
archbishop to take great liberties in lecturing him. 

The letter of the queen has hitherto eluded research. 
The only historian^ who ever read it did not deem it 
proper for publication, neither could he comprehend the 
allusions the queen made to persons unknown. Had her 
majesty been less reserved in her lifetime, it is possible that 
her husband would have altered his conduct, especially after 
their establishment in England, since, in deference to Dr. 
Tennison's remonstrance, he actually broke his public inti- 
macy with Elizabeth Yilliers, and about a twelvemonth 
afterwards gave her in marriage to a nobleman base enough 
to take her.' It is said, in the course of the same year, that 

> Sir John Dairy mple. 
' Shrewsbury Correspondence, edited by Coxe. Elizabeth Yilliers married 
lord George Hamilton, fifth son of the duke of Hamilton. William III. created 
him earl of Orkney, the worthy pair being enriched by the spoils the wife had 
gathered from her royal paramour. All that is known regarding the personal 
qualifications of this woman, is left by the graphic pen of lady Mary Wortley 
Montague I **Mr8. Yilliers had no beauty, but she contrived to thaw the 
phlegmatic heart of William HI., and make him very bountiful* by granting 
her the private estates in Ireland belonging to his uncle, James II. After the 
death of her royal lover, she became a high Tory, if not a Jacobite, and was 
very busy with Harley and Swift in expelling the Whigs." Swift calls her 
** the wisest woman he ever knew," and leaves her portrait as a legacy in his 
wilL We presume it did not exactly correspond with that sketched by lady 
Mary, whose wit was equalled, if possible, by her malice. She describes her 
walking at George II.'s coronation : ** She that drew the greatest number of 
eyes was indisputably lady Orkney ; she displayed a mixture of fat and wrinkles, 
and no little corpulence. Add to this the inimitable roll of her eyes, and her 
grey hairs, which, by good fortune, stood directly upright, and it is impossible 
to imagine a more delightful spectacle. She had embellished all this with con- 
siderable magnificence, which made her look as big again as usual.'' So far 
lady Mary ; but she does not finish the most noted portion of the lady Ork- 
ney's adventures at the accession of George II., but left it to a wit wickeder 
than herself, Horace Walpole — who affirms that lady Orkney thought fit .to 
present herself in queen Caroline's drawing-room, which succeeded the coro- 
nation, with two ladies, her equals in an evil notoriety, being the infamous 
duchess of Portsmouth, then in extreme old age, and Catharine Sedley, 
countess of Dorchester. As was natural, the virtuous matronage of England 
left these women to their own society, and they found themselves forming a 
triangular group, and standing by themselves. Their isolation was noted, by 
the coarse audacity of Catharine Sedley, with a loud laugh, and an exclamation, 
in her own shameless phraseology, at the odd chance that had brought three 
women of their character all together in the same room. Lady Mary does not 
mention that lady Orkney squinted, but Swift declares, in the Journal to 
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the lady expressed herself greatly surprised why she never 
saw the kmg after the death of the queen.^ As her majesty 
had endured her wrongs silently while in life, it seems 
nearly inexplicable why she should make her complaints 
known not only to her unfaithful husband, when remedy was 
impossible, but to Tennison, to whom they were both almost 
personal strangers. There can be but one explanation to 
this enigma— the queen must have dreaded lest her husbaud 
should marry her rival, and took this means of preventing 
it. In the course of a few months after the marriage of 
Elizabeth to Orkney, the king was as intimate with her as 
ever, and she was as busy in pubUc affairs ;' but to prevent 
the animadversions of archbishop Tennison and the English 
court, the lady took the trouble of meeting his majesty at 
Loo. 

Archbishop Tennison did not confine his exertions to 
the reproof and conviction of the sin^ which her late majesty 
had commissioned him to bring home to her husband during 
the first consternation occasioned by her loss, for bishop 
Kennet informs us that ^^ His grace, the new archbishop of 
Canterbury, on this favourable opportunity to reconcile the 
royal family, represented to his majesty the prudent and loyal 
conduct of her royal highness and the prince of Denmark 
during their recess from court ; that they had been so far 
from giving any obstruction to his majesty's affairs, that they 
were always in the same public measures with him, and 
that those members of either house of parliament who had 
places had always appeared forward in promoting his 
majesty's interest." All this the king knew to be mere 
factless verbiage, although archbishop Tennison might be- 

9 

Stella, that ** she squinted like a dragon." He saw her when the wear and 
tear of many years bad passed over her. Elizabeth Villiers perhaps did not 
sqoint when she won from the princess Mary the heart of her Orange bride- 
groom, in 1677, although she might '< squint like a dragon'' in 1713. Lady 
Orkney's remarkable rencontre with the duchess of Portsmouth and lady 
Dorchester, in queen Caroline's coronation drawing-room, seems the last 
pnblic act of her eventful life. 

> Devonshire MSS., Letters of Lady Halifax, 1695. 
> Bibl. Birch, vol. 4245, p. 108. 
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lieye it to be true* King William was as well aware as 
those who have read our transcripts of Anne's letters and 
those of her confidant, Marlborough, to St Germiuns, what 
was the real nature of their devotion to his interest. His 
majesty, however, with his usual sagacious appreciation 
of minds of their cast, placed surer reliance on their 
fidelity to their own interests, which were at this juncture 
inextricably Unked with his own. The archbishop there- 
fore offered the foregoing reasons, ^^as comment on the 
letter of the princess," not only without interruption, ** but 
worked so effectually on the heart of the king that, as a 
mark of his favour and affection, he did immediately pre- 
sent her royal highness with most of the late queen's jewels, 
and his sorrow for the loss of so good a wife was, in some 
measure alleviated, by the reconcilement of so kind a sister."* 
The bishop of Peterborough, who records this remarkable 
pacification, lived too near the time to view events in their 
true light According to an inedited authority of some im- 
portance,* the interview took place the day before the king 
received the condolences of parliament on the death of the 
queen. 

Whensoever the interview between the princess Anne and 
king William took place, it was appointed through the inter- 
vention of archbishop Tennison.' The princess came to 
Campden House, and from thence was carried in a sedan 
chair to Kensington Palace ; it was impossible for her to 
walk a step; her sedan and bearers, therefore, brought her 
into the presence-chamber at Kensington, and into tibe very 
presence of the royal widower. Lewis Jenkins was in 
waiting at that time ; according to his duty, he walked by 
the side of the sedan of her royal highness, and as she could 
not move without assistance, he was perforce witness to the 
first meeting of these kindred enemies. *^ When the prin- 
cess waited on the king at Kensington Palace," says Lewis, 

* White Kennety bbhop of Peterbonmgh, p^ 674, toI. iii. He doei mot 
mention either the date of the Tisit of Anne, or the visit itielf. 
s Jacohite Portfolio, Biblioth^ue da Roi, Parii. 
' Lewis Jenkins. Tracts, Bdt. Museum. 
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*^ lier royal highness was forced to be carried up stairs in her 
chair to the presence-chamber. I, as was my duty, opened 
the door of her chair, and, upon her entering, the king 
came and saluted her. She told his majesty in Altering 
accents, that 'she was truly sorry for his loss.' The king 
replied, that 'he was much concerned for hers.' Both 
were deeply affected, and could not refrain from tears, or 
speak distinctly. The king then handed the princess m, 
who stayed with him three quarters of an hour."' The in- 
terview of the bereaved sister and husband probdl)ly took 
place in the king's private sitting*room, or closet, since it 
was strictly private; had it proceeded in the presence- 
chamber, many eyes and ears w<mld have been on lawfril 
duty ; and the whole conference would have been matter 
of history, instead of which, no particulars further than the 
simple detail of tbe usher, Lewis, have ever transpired. 
But the commonest capacity can divine that then and there 
the widower king and his sister-cousin came to an under- 
standing, that the island crowns could never be transmitted 
to the duke of Gloucester, without his majesty and her 
royal highness stifled and suppressed all memory of the 
mutual injuries and di^usts which each felt against the 
other, and combiued their personal and political interests 
once more i^inst James IL and his son. King William 
was even reduced to submit to an amnesty with the object 
of his moral contempt and loathing, the earl of Marlborough, 
who was undoubtedly in diplomatic co-operation with his 
old ally, Sunderland, throughout the whole movement, 
although he durst not appear ostensibly in it, because hia 
imperious wife had set her face against it 

There is no inconsistency in attributing to William IIL 
the contempt he never attempted to conceal, for such deeds 
as led Marlborough and his wife to the ascent of the ladder 
of wealth and ambition. Whether the royal diplomatist 
ever scanned his own conduct with equal severity, is 
another question. But it was among the peculiarities of 

1 Lewii Jeakini. Tracts, Brit. Itfaeavi. 
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his singular character to be minutely &stidious regarding 
honour, fidelity, truth, high spirit, and integrity in man, as 
well as of virtue, beauty, grace, and fine temper in woman. 
Perhaps it was part of the punishment of the crowned poli- 
tician to see himself, before he left this world, deprived of 
or deserted by the few he loved or esteemed, and allied 
with all he despised and abhorred. The faithfiil firiend of 
his youth, Bentinck lord Portland, for some mysterious 
reasons withdrew himself from all possible communication 
with his once beloved master, and after the peace of Rys- 
wick seldom visited him, excepting on formal business. 
History tells us, that Bentinck was out of favour with Wil- 
liam UL ; but the true sources and well-springs of biography 
will show, in the course of a few pages, — thanks to the 
•candour and liberality of one of England's greatest nobles, 
who has thrown , open to us those in his keeping,^that 
William IIL was out of favour with Bentinck, and that no 
courting, no solicitation, could win this only surviving 
firiend back to his former habits of confidential affection, 
^though, when urged, he sometimes held conferences with 
him. Bentinck was, at this juncture, consulted ofiicially 
regarding his opinion of the pacification between his king 
and the princess Anne and her partisans : his response was 
an earnest warning against any trust being put in the pro- 
fessions of either the princess or the Marlboroughs. 

The prime minister of England (the duke of Shrews- 
bury) thus identifies the fact; that lord Marlborough 
was one of the high contracting powers of this political 
armistice, which is proved by one of the duke's letters to 
admiral Russell. " Since," he says, " the death of queen 
Mary and the reconciliation between the princess Anne 
and king William,* the court of the latter is as much 

^ The dachess of Marlborough says the interview took place quickly after the 
queen's death. Macpherson does not mention it ; neither does White Kennet 
describe or date the interview. Barnard relates it before he quotes the addresses, 
on which he bestows no date. Lewis Jenkins seems to imply that the interview 
between the king and princess took place within a few hours of the queen's 
death. The inedited paper in the Jacobite Portfolio, found for us by the kind 
exertion of M. Cbampollion, Bib. du Roi, Paris, says it took place the day de/ore 
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crowded as it was before deserted. She has omitted 
no opportunity to show her zeal for his majesty and his 
government ; and our friend Marlborough, who has no small 
credit with her, seems very resolved to contribute to the 
continuance of this union : he has not yet kissed the king's 
hand."^ It was not probable, that king William, oppressed 
as he was with personal grief and political care, could endure 
the intrusion of the man for whom his scorn and dislike 
had hitherto proved uncontrollable. And if William III. had 
heretofore abhorred Marlborough before he had received 
aught but benefit from him, purely for his treachery to ** 
James II., what could have been his feelings towards him 
after he had betrayed Tollemache and his troops to slaughter 
at Camaret Bay? However, time was given to the king to 
stifle the indignation which his own line of conduct scarcely 
justified him in manifesting ; and the change of his affairs, 
by the death of his queen, obliged his majesty to be, subse- 
quently, not only tolerant to lord Marlborough, but, if we 
may trust printed history, courteous and caressing. 

The house of peers went in a body to Kensington Palace, 
on Monday, 31st of December, and presented his majesty 
with an address deploring the death of the queen :' 

" We, your majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, do, with inexpressible grief, humbly assure 
your miyesty of the deep sense we have of the loss your majesty and the whole 
kingdom doth sustain by the death of that excellent princess, our late sovereign 
lady the queen, most humbly beseeching your majesty that you would not 
indulge your grief on this sad occasion to the prejudice of the health of your 
roysd person, in whose preservation not only the welfare of your own subjects, 
but all Europe, is so much concerned." 

To this address his majesty was pleased to give this 
" decent answer :" — 

** I heartily thank you for your kindness to me, but much more for the sense 
you show of our great loss, which is above what I can express.'' 

the parliamentary addresses ; and the natural current of circumstances leads 
US to believe that this is the truth, and as such we have followed it in our 
inferences. In general history, the date is not mentioned. Burnet slurs over 
the whole fact. 

* Coxe's Shrewsbury Papers. 
2 White Kenneths History ^ toI. ill. p. 674. 
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The house of commons arrived in person the same after- 
noon at Kensington, with an address similar to that of the 
lords, bat longer and more laudatory in regard to the queen, 
and recommending attention to his own preservation with 
greater earnestness. To which the royal mdower was 
pleased to reply : — 

'* €l«iitleiiiefl, I take ferj kindly joar care of me, especiaUj at tiiis thne 
when I am able to tfaiok of nothing but our great loss.*' ' 

January passed on, but the royal widower remained still 
inconsolable^ for his pitying prime minister, while bewailing 
his own comj^cation of personal maladies, wrote again to 
admiral Russell: 

** You will ezease me not writing to jo« with my own hand, which I can 
scarcely do at present. Certainly there never was any one more really and 
universally lamented, than the qneen, bat the king particnlariy has been 
dejected, beyond what cooid be imagined ; bat I hope he begins to leoovcr 
ont of his great disorder, and that a little time will restore him to his former 
application to bnsiness."' 

" The misfortunes of ray own, joined with the afliction his majesty has been 
nnder, and still expresses to a passionate degree, has hindered me from making 
any steps towards what you commanded me in yoor late letters. I dare not 
yet be too bold in writing to him.'' ' 

The concourse of courtiers that flocked to Berkeley 
House, for the purpose of worshipping the rising fortunes of 
the princess Anne and her son, excited the derision of the 
party that had remained stanch to th^ir interests, while 
their prospects were not so promising. A ludicrous inci- 
dent occurred at one of these levees. Lord Caernarvon, a 
nobleman who was considered as half-witted, felt some 
jealous astonishment when he saw the crowds that jfilled 
the reception-rooms of the princess, which occasioned him 
to say aloud, as he stood close to her in the circle, *^ I hope 
your highness will remember that I always came to wait <m 
you, when none of this company did."^ This speech caused 
a great deal of mirth, which was not decreased by the fact^ 
that some ^f the time-servers appeared out of countenance. 

' White Kennel's History, vol. iii. p. 674. 
* Coxe's Shrewsbury Correspondence, p. 218, 219. Tbe perpetual grumblings 
discontent of admiral Russell, then stationed with the fleet off CadiE, were 
the subjects of the required conferences with the royal widower. 

» Ibid., p. 218. 
* Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 110. 
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The pacification between the prinoeas and the king had 
not occurred too soon ; for the adversaries of the revolu- 
tionary government had already begun to moot the point, 
of whether Anne was not, at this period, queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland de facto f On this question, ^tated 
by M. Renaud, French minister for Jacobite affairs, either 
James II. orLoms XI V« thus expressed themselves: ^^The 
hmg^ finds your reflections on the death of the princess of 
Orange well founded ; but it appears, that if the declara- 
tion of the lords and commons, assembled at Westminster 
February 13, 1689, are examined thoroughly, one cannot 
oome to the same oonchtsion as you do — namely, 'that the 
princess Anne has been queen ever since the 6th of this 
mondi,' the day of the death of her sister, the princess oj 
Orange (Mary 11.), and that the prinoe of Orange, as a 
naturalized Englkhman, is ber ^mbject^ Since it is said by 
diis sctf that the exercise of the royal power will be vested 
Bolely in his person, but in the names <tf both ^t^ prince 
and princess of Orange, and such was during their lives. 
We duill discuss this matter more at large when we come 
to Paris, which will be next week. I have the idea, as well 
s& you, that there is somewhat to be done, fi)r I cannot lose 
all hope of the good intentions of tlie English.'' 

The people at large, in &ct, testified many symptoms of 
what was called, by the kii^ over the water, '^good inten- 
tions ;" wheresoever the terrors of t^e standing army did not 
extexid, as in Norwidi, Warwick, and many other distant 
provincial places, the populace were agitated with the con- 
vulsive throes of civil war. Lancashire was in open revolt. 
The Jacobites in St. Germains and Great Britain believed 
thcat the Engli^ would nev^^ practically sufler their sceptre 
to psffis from the next protestant heir, to a king who was 
merely elective. The examj^ of Poland, then tottering to 
its fall, was not an inviting one to any part of the people 

' Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris^ inedited MS. 
^ New Stjle li here reckoned.. According to the computation of time then 
used in England, Mary II. died December 28, Old Style ; the de^tch ia 
dated January 21, 1695, N. S. 

A a2 
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who were not likely to draw pecuniary profit from the 
liberty of electing kings. The preceding centuries had 
witnessed, in the Germanic empire, similar miseries to those 
which were even then desolating Poland. 

These were motives which would have impelled many 
persons to join the party of the princess Anne, rather than 
suffer any precedent to exist for subjecting England 
to the frequent recurrence of the corrupting anarchy, 
which is the constant scourge of nations whose rulers 
are elective. Many of the Jacobites would have joined 
the party of the princess Anne, from a romantic idea 
that her first movement would have been, if placed on the 
throne, to resign in favour of her father and brother, since 
her letters to her father were generally known among the 
party. These considerations may serve to show how for- 
midable was the crisis which passed favourably owing to the 
prompt pacification of king William and the daughter of 
James 11. Arrests of the most active among the Jacobite 
agitators of the public peace promptly followed the stable 
settlement of the revolutionary government. Oglethorpe, 
the same leader of the party who had reviled queen Mary 
on the memorable night of the fire of Whitehall, was as 
busy among them as the petrel in a storm, and like that 
bird he still flew free from danger himself. 

** Mr. Oglethorpe/' writes the indefatigable Renaud/ ** has almost entirely 
supported Crosby in prison, who has confided to him the letters [to the 
Jacobites] in England which ^ave since been destroyed by that gentleman. 
Oglethorpe has since aided the escape of divers of our people — among others, of 
a yonng lady, a relative of Mr. Joneg,^ who has been employed in sundry 
political messages, seldom confided to persons of her sex ; aU this became 
known to the prince of Orange, (William III.,) who gave orders to arrest her, 
and she was thrown in prison." 

The gazette now began to bear witness to the king's re- 
cognition of the rank of the princess Anne, by the insertion 
of such notices as the following, which were the visits of 
condolence for the death of her sister, queen Mary, paid 
her by all the foreign ministers resident in London: 

1 Inedited MS., Bib. du Roi, Paris, dated Jan. 19, 1695, N. S. 
> King James, who is often thus designated in ciphered correspondence. 
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" January 31st, 1694. This evening, Count Aversberg^ 
envoy-extraordinary from the emperor, had his first au- 
dience of her royal highness the princess of Denmark, as 
ako of the prince, being introduced by sir Charles Cotterel, 
master of the ceremonies. And the viscount de Font 
Arcada, envoy-extraordinary firom the king of Portugal, 
was conducted to his audience of their royal highnesses in 
the same manner.''^ 

The only son of the princess Anne was considered by the 
virorld promising in person as well as intellect, and though the 
princess kne whis health was firagile, yet she had seen too many 
transitions firom pining infancy to robust adolescence wholly 
to despair of one day beholding the coronal of the princi- 
pality circle the brow of her Gloucester. Such expectations 
once more hardened the heart of the princess Anne to its 
original temperature towards her father and the rival prince 
of Wales. Her penitent letters to her exiled parent having 
been merely instigated by revenge against William ILL, her 
actions now proved that she found it more profitable to be 
the fiiend than the foe of the monarch of the revolution. 
The princess, nevertheless, continued the correspondence 
with her father, and even continued to make promises which 
she intended not to fulfil. James II. was not deceived when 
this second alliance with his enemy took place, for he thus 
notes the circumstance in the journal of his life.' 

^ There are many other paragraphs, concerning audience to envoys, vvho 
waited on the princess on this occasion ; it is thought not worth while to copy 
anj more — the Spanish, Danish, Dutch, <fec. 

^ Life of James II. Macpherson's Stuart Papers, vol. i. p. 244. It is 
desirable to mention that these notations, which described the deposed king's 
inmost thoughts and feelings, are of a more personal nature than the me- 
moir of public events, edited by the Rev. Stanier Clarke, and published under 
the patronage of his late majesty, George IV. His faithful servant, Nairne» 
preserved the king's advice to his son Berwick, which is one of his best 
literary productions, and is totally free from any doctrinal bigotry. It is a 
solemn warning, " not to follow his example in sinning, but in repenting.*' 
Naime appends, in explanation of the paper, ** It was the constant practice 
of my royal master, James II., ever since he first appeared in the world, to 
write short notes from time to time of all that was remarkable in the affairs 
whereiahe had any share ; these memoirs of events, which occurred before his 
last escape out of England, have been happily preserved, although writ on 
loose papers, and they may possibly serve hereafter as materials for an authentic 
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'* The {MincesB Anne, notwithstanding her professions 
and hite repentance, appeared now to be more satisfied 
that the prince of Orange [ fFUUam IIL] should remain, 
thoogb he had used her il), and usurped on her rights, than 
that her father, who had always cherished her beyond ex- 
pression, should be restored. But his own children had 
lost all bowels of compassion and duty for him. He was 
much afflicted at the manner of his eldest daughter's 
death.'* He adds, ** that he made no effort to disturb the 
rcTohxtionary goremment when it took place.'' 

The state funeral ot the late queen did not occur until 
March 5, 1 694-5. No part was taken in this h%h ceremo- 
nial by either the princess Amie, or eiren by her husband.* 
The dndiess of Somerset filled &e place of the former 
as chief mourner; this precedency derolved on the 
duchess as the wife of the d%ike ot Somerset snrnaBied 
** the Frond,^ who was first peer of the English Uood 
royal, by descent from lady Katharine Giey. The 
princesB Anne herself had there been no other rea- 
sons^ could notfoUowaa chief mourner— she wasactually 
unable to walk ; being infirm and unwieldy in person 
firom a complicatioa of dropsical maladies; her sufferings 
were, howerer, supported by the hope, that she was onoe 
more likely to increase her family, in which die was 
finally decerred.' The reasons of the ezclusicm of prince 
George of Denmark firom the precedence at the royal 
funeral, which his rank and affinity as a near kinsman of 
Mary H. demanded, (if their mutual descent from 
Frederic IL of Denmark* be only considered,) has never 

and complete history of his fife, they beins safely kept by his majesty's 
order m the library of the Scotch CoHege at Pisria. Bat theae writ by 
him since the revohition are of a different nature from the former. In 
the first he sets down what passed abroad in the world wherein he was 
concerned, in these he describes what passed within his own sooL It may 
be truly said that his own picture n to be seen in them drawn to the fife, 
as it was in his later days.** 

! White Kennet, History, toI. iil. p. 6S2. 
' Lewis Jenkins. 
' Father of Anne of Denmark, and Mary IL's great-gnndniother, and 
of Christian lY., prince Geoi^ge's great-grMidfiither. 
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been explained. Among the banners carried round the 
royal defunct, which marked her alliance with the royal 
blood of Europe, that of Denmark seems to ha?e been 
onutted.^ 

Although Mary survived archbishop Tillotson but a 
month, she had fiiithfully redeemed her jHTomise to him, 
by settling a pension on his widow.' Mrs. Tillotson was 
left but in narrow circumstances, for the archbishop, her 
husband, had possessed his great preferment little more 
than three years; in the course of which short time the 
example of the great charity of his predecessors, Sheldon 
and S^crofl, had been followed as far as the actual main- 
tenance of a wife and family would permit ; therefore he 
left no fortunes for them from the goods of the church. 

The king, who had no longer the partner of his throne 
to rely on as his faithful n^ent in his absence, waa forced 
to submit to the loss of most of die power that the revolu* 
tion had left to the royal fnncticms; nevertheless, there was 
no intention manifested of giving the princess Anne any 
diare in the government during the long absences of hk 
majesty asgeneral of the confederated armies of Spain and 
Germany against France. In fact, the English oligarchy, 
since the death of Mary II., had attained the object which 
the writings of Marvel, Sbaftesbury, and many other of 
minor political pamphleteers, had long aimed at. The 
regd power was vested in a council of nine, after the 
model of the Venetian Council of Ten. 

Among the governing junta of nine r^ents was in- 
cluded the archbishop of Canterbury. A long lapse of 
years had intervened since any prelate had shared in the 
government of this country. The step was probably taken 
in consideration of the deep veneration testified by the 
princess Anne for the church, and on the calculation 

^ White Kennet gives a minute account of the ceremonial, but makes 
no mentioii of the prince of Denmark, or of any alliance of the queen bj 
Mood with the Danish royal family, being manifested by banner or bannerol, 
vol. iiL p. 682. 

<Ibid. 
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that her royal highness was not likely, during the king's 
absence, to unsettle, by the agency of her Action, any ad- 
ministration in which an archbishop of Canterbury was 
concerned. That influential class, the writers of doggerel 
lampoons, vented their spleen on this occasion by an 
abusive epigram to the following efiect : 

The Nine Kings. 

Will's wafted to Holland on some state intrigue, 

Desirous to visit his Hogans at Hague ; 

But lest in his absence his subjects repine, 

He cantoned his kingdoms and left them to Nine — 

Eight ignorant peers and a blockish divineJ 

The princess Anne slowly recovered her health, and 
with it the use of her limbs, and power of progression 
without assistance. She made efforts to suppress, by the 
violent exercise of hunting, and by the practice of cold 
bathing, the tendency to corpulence which her habit? of 
self-indulgence had brought upon her. Some traditionary 
traces still remain that such was the case. 

A bath-house in a shabby old street between Soho- 
square and Long-acre, named " New Bolton-street," has 
lately been laid open in the course of the improvements 
in St Giles's; it is called by tradition ^^ Queen Anne's 
bath." The water is considered very salubrious, and is 
brought by pipes from Hampstead to a well-constructed 
bath in the aforesaid street, neatly finished with Dutch 
tiles, and retaining the traditional name of " Queen 
Anne's Bath " to this hour. It is nevertheless improbable 
that Anne resorted to this place when she was in posses- 
sion of the palace of St James and all its appurtenances, 
either before or after her disgrace with king William; it 
was most likely her occasional bath-room, at this period^ 
when she resided at Berkeley House. 

In regard to exercise, the princess Anne, whensoever 
the muscular infirmity occasioned by access of gout and 
dropsy did not incapacitate her, was as indefatigable a 
huntress as queen Elizabeth. Anne had, from an early 

1 MS. HarleUn. 
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period of life, been accustomed to pursue this diversion 
with her father in the parks of Richmond and Windsor. 
After she had beenbarred, by the enmity of her brother- 
in-law and sister, from all approach to Windsor Castle and 
Park, she purchased a cottage lodge not far from the royal 
residence,^ and every summer hunted the stag in Windsor 
Forest There is a noble oak among its glades, which 
used to have a brass plate affixed to it, intimating that it 
was called " Queen Anne's oak," for beneath its branches 
she was accustomed to mount her horse for the chase, and 
view her officials and dogs assembled for the stag-hunt' 
But these equestrian feats had been discontinued since the 
birth of the duke of Gloucester, after which her enormous 
Increase of size precluded them. Anne, whether as queen 
or princess, after that period followed the chase in a light 
one-horse chair, constructed to hold only herself, and 
built with enormously high wheels.' In this extraordinary 
and dangerous hunting-equipage, she has been known to 
drive her fine strong hackney, forty or fifty miles on a 
summer's afternoon. It is weU known, that Louis XIV. 
and his successors, during the last century, were accus- 
tomed to hunt in the forests of St Germain and Fon- 
tainebleau in phaetons and cabriolets ; how matters were 
arranged between them and the stag, in such cases, we 
leave those more learned in hunting than ourselves to 
decide. Notwithstanding the straight avenues in which 
the chases and forests of France are cut, likewise those of 
Hampton-court and Windsor to imitate them, the chaise- 
hunting of Anne, and the phaeton-hunting of the French 
kings and their courts, remain to us historical mysteries. 
Whilst the king was absent (and he never remained a 
whole year in England), the case became rather embar- 
rassing, how the council of regency were to conduct them* 
selves if they happened to be by any chance altogether in 

' Duchess of MarlborougVs MSS. Coxe Papers, British Museum. 

' Pyne's Pidaces. 
3 Swift notes this practice only a few months before her death. 
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the presence of the princess Anne, and, as most of them 
were her particnUur friends, and held the great state offices, 
this was not unlikely. As the whole together repre- 
suited the majesty of the English government and sove- 
reignty, it was according to etiquette tfx them to sit, and 
the princess to stand in their presence. This dilemma 
was, however, successfiilly modified by observing that a 
quorum (or four members) of this body never entered 
coUe<:tivcly the presence of the princess, who was thus 
able to retain her seat at her own receptions, as three of 
the council of regency were not entitled to this homage*^ 
Anne, who was herself the most rigorous observer of 
court etiquette, thanked the lord-keeper for this con- 
nderate arrangement 

It has been asserted, that when the princess paid her 
remarkable visit of condolence to the king, his majesty 
had formally invited her to take up her residence at 
St. James's-palace, the usual abode of the heir to the 
throne of Grreat Britain. Many months, nevertheless, 
intervened before she lefk Berkeley House, which was 
but her hired dwelling, to take possessicm of the ancient 
palace of her ancestors. Her son, the young duke of 
Gloucester, continued to reside at Campden House, on 
account of its salubrity and its bracing air, which was 
withal so mild, that in dieltered spots in the grounds the 
wild olive' was {Wanted, and was seen growing vigorously, 
and enduring the severity of English winters and springs. 
The health of the young prince, who was the hope of pro- 
testant England, was of that very precarious nature, that 
it was desirable to keep him not only in the most salu- 
brious locality, but as much retired as possible firom the 
view of the people, whose attention had been since the 
death of queen Mary anxiously directed towards him* 

The real cause of the little prince's ill health was 
water in the brain. ^^ His head was extremely long and 

* Roger Coke, 126, YoLiu. 
s MiOcr'ft Gardcner'8 Dictioiuury, Ist cditHm. (Olei.) 
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large," says his l»ogiapher, ^ which made him Teiy difiU 
cult to be fitted with a peruke ! His hat, poor infant, 
at five jears oid, was Uurge enoiigh for most men ! The 
terrific mabdy of hydrocephalus it was that pcevented 
him firom walking fireelj long after the time when 
children usuaUj ran atone. The comptaixKt seems to 
haTe been httle understood ; because, when ever and 
anoo, the suffering child cmred the assistance of twa 
persoDS to lead hkn <m each «de, eiq>eciaUy when he 
went «ip and down stairsSy his demand of soppcnrt was 
treated as mere idle whim* Doubtless^ the movemeikt 
of the water, at such times, gave him vertigo; bat the 
prince of Denmark was either advised to treat the child's 
caution of retaining assistance neax ham under his agoniz- 
ing infirmity as an effeminate a^rioe, or he had woiked 
kis temper up to violence* The pnncess shot herself up 
vrith her little son for mote than an hoar, trying to reason 
with him that it was improper to be led up and down 
staira at die age of more tlmn five years: she kd him 
into the middle of the room, and toid him *< to walk, as she 
waa sme be could do sa"' He obstmately refosed to stir, 
without being led by, at least, one person. The pmcesB 
then took a birch rod, and gave it to prince George, 
who repeatedly dashed his son with it, in vain ; at last, 
by dint of severe stroke^ the tcMrtnre made him ran alone. 
The* little invalid, who had never before felt the dis- 
graee and pain of corporal ponUiment, ever after vralkcd 
up and down stairs vrithout requiring aid.' The whole 
circiBmslance was revolting; for the difficulty is in 
general to keep a child of sncfa age from perpetoaUy 
fiiskiog, in the exuberance of his. animal qmrits*. Grea^ 
iiKieed^ must have been the agoi^ and confusioo of the 
yonng prince's head, before this natural vivacity conld be 
cxtingnished ; nor coold the straggle, induced by cniehy, 
have been likely to strengthen him, bat, oo the contrary,. 

* Lcwi» Jenkins* Memoirs of the duke of Gloucester. 

* Ibid. 
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it would have greatly inflamed and aggravated a malady, 
like hydrocephalus. 

The cruelty in that era, regarding education, was one 
of its most disgusting and demoralizing features, too 
much of which is still retained in public schools ; but 
such discipline exercised towards children in health 
seems light indeed, when compared to the regimen 
prescribed and administered by the prince of Denmark 
to his infirm child, in his utter ignorance of the physio- 
logy of disease. The prince probably was stimulated by 
his dread of the lampoons and caricatures, which had 
become efficient weapons of party attack in England. 
Since the day when Shaftesbury promulgated an axiom 
worthy of him, " that ridicule is the test of truth," 
lampoons had become positively atrocious at the close 
of the eighteenth century. Every calamity that poor 
frail human nature is heir to was held up to public scorn, 
in the most loathsome language or coarsest limning, by 
hired party scrawlers, who, merciless as demons, were 
as active in calumny at that era as persons of the same 
fraternity were subsequently in the French revolution. 
We may be proud of the age we live in, when the tone of 
the periodical press of the present day is contrasted with 
the . party strife in those centuries, which, in its malig- 
nant spirit of assault, spared no human suffering, and 
neither considered age nor sex, if it could excite that 
species of mirth which debases the human face far below 
the brutes, to whom laughter is denied. Prince George 
of Denmark knew that the worst of the Jacobites in 
England would retaliate on his child all the brutalities 
that were daily issued against "the young pretender," if his 
infirmity in walking became matter of public discussion. 

The habits of life of the little duke of Gloucester had 
been strangely divided between the feminine cherishing 
and. petting that the princess, his mother, and her ladies 
thought needful to preserve his firagile existence, and the 
rudeness and ferocity which the prince, his father, con- 
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sidered ought to be inculcated into the mind and manners 
of the heir of a kingdom, where the cry of war prevailed 
over every other sound, and where brute strength and ani- 
mal bravery were valued far above wisdom, benevolence, 
and even that majestic attribute of royalty — moral courage. 
The father, it has been seen, sought to whip a dire disease 
out of the young prince ; the princess, on the contrary, if 
she only saw him totter as he crossed the room, expressed, 
by the fading of her colour and the cold dew breaking 
on her brow, that her maternal fears amounted to agony.' 
During the spring and summer of the same year, when 
prince Geoi^e had forced the unfortunate child to walk, 
and go up and down stairs without the support his sad 
malady craved, illness attacked him repeatedly, owing to 
his preternatural exertions to seem robust and rollicking, 
when pain and infirmity insisted on their due. His illnesses 
were attributed to every cause but the evident one ; even 
the smell of some harmless leeks was supposed by the 
. sapient establishment of the prince and princess to have 
given him a fever. 

The princess Anne, as in old times, wore a leek 
on St. David's-day, and the little Gloucester, to whom 
a leek had been given to put in his hat, was curious 
regarding the why and wherefore. He was not content 
with his artificial court-leek of silk and silver, but in- 
sisted on seeing the plant Jenkins, his Welsh usher, 
was charmed at having an opportunity of introducing 
the famous edible of the principality to the notice of 
the future prince of Wales. The child played with 
the bundle of leeks, by tying them round a toy-ship he 
had, which was large enough for his boys to climb the 
masts. He then being thoroughly tired, laid down and 
fell asleep. He awoke very ill, and the greatest alarm 
prevailed at Campden House' among the ladies, that the 
future prince of Wales had been poisoned by the smell 
of leeks, on St. David's-day. Doubtless, the Jacobites, 

} Lewis Jenkins. ' Ibid. 
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of whom there were more than one in the household, 
deemed it a judgment Dr. Radcliffs was sent for, fircNn 
Oxford, at fiery speed The princess Ani^ was terrified ; 
she was not then aUe to walk, but was carried up into 
the diamber of her sick son in her sedan-chair, with 
short poles. Dr. Raddiffis, when he came, declared that 
the young dvke had a fever, but he ireoovered in nine 
days. Hie fever was, however, aoon «icceeded by a 
relapse, which again confined die child to hb bed. Hie 
ladies sought to amuse the little invalid by presents of 
toys, while the Biale attendants, who, with his snail 
soldiers, were penaitted to surround his bed, — probably 
by the desire of the prinee of Denmark, his felher, — 
were of the hardening faction, and devised ^orts of a dif- 
ferent nature. The boy-soldiers were posted as sentinels 
at his door ; tattoos were flouridied on the drum, and 
toy fortifications builded by his bed-^side. So &r, so well; 
but the seal of the ladies of the prineess, in seeking fin: 
him quieter amusements, produced a scene in oppontion 
not remarkably edifying. 

Mrs. Buss, the nurse of the princess his mother, 
who had previously purchased all his toys, (filling at 
that time the office of privy-purse in the housdiold 
at Campden House,) thought pn^r to send him by 
Wetherby, cme of his chairmen, an autoraat<Hi, repie- 
senting prince Louis of Baden fighting the Tuiks. As 
the young (hike had given up toys since the pieoedtDg 
suQuner, his masculine attendants started the idea, that 
the present was a great affiont, and it was fordiwitli 
sentenced to be torn to pieces — an execution wbidi was 
instantly pe^rmed by the aick duke's small soldiers. 
The next notion adopted was, that the messenger ou^t 
to receive eondign punishment for the crime of bringing 
a doll to the hc^ of England. Wetherby, the chairman, 
however, taking wanring by the uogn^knis reception of 
the present, had not waited for this determination, but 
decamped, and, rushing down Campden Hill, had taken 
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refoge in some hospitable nook in the depths of Ken- 
sington town. In the course of the afternoon, he was 
discovered and captured, and being detained all night in 
prison, the duke of Gloucester* ordered him to be brought 
into his presence next morning far sentence, which he 
pronounced — Wetherby was bound hand and foot, 
mounted on the wooden horse, and soused all oyer with 
water from enormous syringes and squirts. As four 
grown men, beades the smaU soldiers, were engaged in 
this execution, resistance was Tain, and the victim received 
no mercy, because he had been the foremost in joying 
off. similar practical jokes on others, for the amiable 
pasdme of the heir to the British throne. When 
Wetherby was half drowned witfi his shower-baths, his 
executioners drew him on the horse into the bed-room of 
the duke of Glouoester, who exceedingly enjoyed the 
aght of the man's woeful condition. 

The princess was extremely solicitous that her young 
son should never repeat any vulgar or profane expres- 
sions in his conversation : her precepts on whidi head, 
it may be supposed, were not much heeded while he 
witnessed similar amusements conducted by Robin 
Church and Dick Drury, the drunken and swearing 
coadimen, aided by the running footmen and ciuurmen 
of the palace, such fonctionaries being, in that era, many 
grades less civilized than their class at the present day. 
The fruits of this companion^ip soon were manifest by 
the conversation of the infant prince, which was garnished 
widi expressions very startling to the ladies of the house- 
hold of the princess. The duchess of Northumber- 
hmd,* when one day visiting her royal highness, «»s 
greeted by the little duke, in return for her caresses, 
vrith some expletives, which were anything but appro- 
piate to courtly circles. The princess Anne was roused 
by this incident into strict inquiry as to the persons that 

^ LeWM Jenkins. 
' Wife of George fitxcof, duke of Northumberland, jIam's iUe^Umate 
kinsman. 
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had corrupted the conversation of her little son. She 
was told that he learned his ill language by hearing his 
small soldiers ^^becall one another."^ After the evil 
had taken root, the princess in vain exercised almost 
teasing vigilance respecting its recurrence, but coarse 
and profane language on the lips of a child, in those days, 
was considered to give hopeful promise of a warlike 
manhood. One day, her royal highness was receiving a 
visit at her toilet from her little son, when he informed 
her that he was " Confounded dry." " Who has taught 
you those words?" demanded the princess. "If I say 
Dick Drury,"" whispered the duke of Gloucester, to one 
of his mother's ladies, "he will be sent down stairs. 
Mamma," added he, aloud, " I invented them myself." 
Another time, at one of these toilet visits, the young 
prince made use of the expletive, " I vow." The prin- 
cess, his mother, demanded, ^^ who he had heard speak 
in that manner?" " Lewis," replied the duke. " Lewis 
Jenkins shall be turned out of waiting, then," said the 
princess Anne. ** Oh, no, mamma," said the child, "it 
was I myself did invent that word, now I think of it." 

Surrounded as the royal boy was with attendants, 
having a preceptor who was a clergyman, likewise a 
chaplain who called himself his own, he appears to have 
learned the first elements of the Christian religion by 
mere accident ; prayers, it is true, were read every day 
at eleven o'clock, by his preceptor, Mr. Pratt, before he 
took his reading lesson ; but to these the young duke 
positively refused to give his attention, simply because 
he could not understand what they meant That no 
explanation had been given to him, satisfactory to his 
infant mind, is apparent by his docility when instructed 
by a person who was in earnest. 

Change of air had been recommended by Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, in the summer of 1695. The princess inquired for 
houses at Epsom, Richmond, and Hampstead ; at last, 

* Lewu Jenkins. > The dake of Gloucester's coachman. 
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her own early reminiscences led her to prefer Twicken- 
ham ; but she no longer had the command of the old 
palace where she was nursed. She was offered three 
adjacent houses for her son's household and her own* 
They belonged to Mrs. Davies, an ancient gentlewoman 
of Charles I.'s court, who was more than eighty years of 
age. She was aunt to the old earl of Berkeley, and con- 
sequently great aunt to the governor of the Uttle prince, 
lord Fitzharding. She was devout, and lived an ascetic 
life on herbs and fruit, although a lady of family and 
property. Simple as were her habits, she enjoyed a 
healthy and cheerful old age. All the fields and hedge- 
rows of her estate she had caused to be planted with 
beautiful fruit-trees. The cherries were richly ripe 
when the princess came to Twickenham, and the hos- 
pitable gentlewoman gave the individutds of the prin- 
cess's household leave to gather as much fruit as they 
pleased, on the condition ^^ that they were not to break or 
spoil her trees." When the princess had resided at this 
lady's seat for a month, she told sir Benjamin Bathurst 
to take a hundred guineas, and offer them to their aged 
hostess, in payment for rent and for trouble she and her 
people had given her, but the old lady positively declared 
she would receive nothing. Sir Benjamin, nevertheless, 
pressed the payment on her, and put the guineas in her 
lap, but the loyal gentlewoman persisted in her refusal, 
and rising up, let the gold she rejected roll to all corners 
of the room, and left the comptroller to gather it up as 
he might. The princess Anne was astonished at gene- 
rosity she had been little accustomed to, declaring, " that 
although it would have been pleasure to have rewarded 
this loyal gentlewoman to the utmost of her power, yet 
they must abstain from the further tender of money since 
her delicacy was hurt by it.'" 

There certainly exists instinctive affection between 
children and aged persons who are devoted to the prac- 

* Lewis Jenkins. 
VOL. XI. B B 
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tice of benevoloit piety. The andesit gendewomaii ssad 
the little duke of Gloucester soon became ccmfideutial 
friends. Many younger and fairer faces were around 
him, all fiill of flattery and indulgence^ yet» peradTenture, 
the princely infiint saw expression beaming- from her 
wrinkled brow, which waa more attractire to his childidii 
instinct From the lips of this old recluae he learned 
the Lead's Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commaffidments, 
and several prayers which were 8atis&ctc»ry to his intelUr 
gence. There can be no doubt but that the derout lady 
acGCHnpanied her tuition by explanation and in^ructioii 
suitable to his infimt mind, Cnr he neirer omitted repeat- 
ing the aspirations she had taught him> with great esaet* 
nes^ every ni§^t and morning/ although he still r^oained 
utterly obtuse to the prayers read by his preceptor. 
These facts are detailed by Lewis Jenkins without the 
sl%htest percepliedai c£ the touching pioridence whidi 
led the young child to imbibe the knowledge of prayer 
from the lips of this benevolent recluse of the churdok of 
England* Her rdigious inftuence over the neglected 
mind €i the wayward little prince who had marvifested 
active hatred to every semblance of the worship of God^ 
must have been eSected by eonversati<ms of vital iotocest 
to Christian civitlizalionb 

The princess was^ one Sunday, {wepoxing ta gQ t& 
TwickenhaoMhucchy when h^ little son casste to her> 
and preferred a request to go to church with her for the 
first time. When he received her periiussicii» he nm to^ 
^'my lady governess^ Fitzharding^ who was," observea 
Lewis, ^ as witty and pleasant a lady as any in England.'* 
The duke of Gloucester told her that he was going to 
Twickenham-ehurdk with hb mamm&. My lady Fkz^ 
harding asked him, ^' If when there» he would say the 
Psalms?" for he had made great resistance to this part 
of his religious exercises. ^ I wiU sing them,'' replied the 
little prince. He became, heiK^finrth, somewhat obser- 

^ Levia Jenkins. 
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▼ant and crittcdi xegardiDg the ecdeaiaatical estaUishmeat 
ol the palace^ and the teodencj of his thoughts soon 
waa a^qparent at his usual visits to his mother's toilet 
^ Mamma,'* said he, ** why have you two chaplaios apd 
I but ODe?" •* Pray,** asked the princess Anne, by way 
of an answer, ^ idbat do you gi?e your one diaplain?'' 
Now it la well kaown that thb o&te in the royal hoose- 
hM is mefely titukc and honoiaKy. The little dnke must 
have heard that &ct by his reply^ though he was uncoo- 
scions that it was a repartee* ^Mamma," said he^ " I give 
him — hishbertyP At which answer, the {tfineessku^ned 
heartily,aDd often repeated it as a good instance of royal 
patronage and benevdbnce to the church of England.^ 

When the household of the princess Anne left Twicken- 
ham, the duke of Gloucester was brought back to Camp- 
den House, and here he foond all his small soldiers posted 
as sentinels on guard ; they received him to his great 
pleasure with presented arms and the honours of war* 
Their exercises were now occasicmally transferred to 
Wormwood Common, perhaps Lewis means the place 
called Wormwood Scrubs cnr SInmbs. Here the yoimg 
prince was walking one morning fer the air with '^ a pistol 
in his hand;" he fell down and hart his fiofehead against 
it. When he returned to Campden House, the ladies 
were v^ full of pty regarding his hurt, he told them 
''that a bullet had grazed his forehead, but that as a 
soldier he ooold not cry when wounded." Again he was 
very earnest in his desire to be prince of Wales^ but he 
was as usual ''checked by his mother." 

The princess, finding that her chikl about this time 
suffered with inflammation in the eyes, became alarmed 
lest he should be as much subject to this distressii^ 
complaint as she was^ and her 'sister, queen Mary. The 
idea grieved her so mudi that she went in person to 
Bloomsbury, where lived old Dr. Richley, who was, in 
the lai^us^ of our narrator, "fiEimous for bad eyes." 

irif JeBkini. 

bb2 
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It is to be feared that he was a quack doctor. He gave 
the princess a little bottle^ and directed the liquid 
therein to be apph'ed to the eyelids with a camel's hair 
brush. At that time, the duke of Gloucester's eyes were 
almost closed, so that he could not bear the light He 
had been prescribed diet-drink, which he raised to take, 
until his father, prince George of Denmark had enforced 
obedience by another castigation ; but when swallowed, 
<' the diet-drink " did no good. The princess Anne, who 
had been harassed and vexed by these contentions, ap- 
plied the nostrum of the oculist she had been to seek, 
which effected an immediate cure, upon which, her royal 
highness sent the Bloomsbury doctor a purse with My 
guineas, in token of gpratitude.' 

The faithful Welch usher of the young duke was 
anxious to acquire the elements of many sciences for the 
purpose of imparting them to his young master. Ac-* 
cording to his own account he gave him his first ideas 
of fencing, fortifications, geometry, and mathematics. 
The child ran to his mother every day to display his 
new acquisitions in her dressing-room, yet they brought 
neither thanks nor reward to the unfortunate Welch- 
man, but reproo& for presumption from enemies on 
all sides, and advice fix>m the princess ^' to mind his own 
business." Mr. Pratt, the tutor, considered his office was 
invaded, and ^^my lady governess, Fitzharding, was 
particularly enraged at the very idea of '^ the mathema- 
tics," which she evidently took for some species of con- 
juration. The following scene and dialogue, ruefully 
related by the poor Welchman, is simple matter of fiict, 
and took place before Swift or Goldsmith had dashed at 
the same incident in their fictitious characters. 

*^ One day, the young duke of Gloucester pulled a paper 
out of my pocket,'* says Lewis, "on which were some prob- 
lems in geometry ; he looked it over, and found some 
triangles. * Lewis,' said he, * I can make these.' * No 

^ Lewis Jenkins. 
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question of that^M replied, not much attendmg to what 
he said/' It must have been this unlucky paper, carried 
off by the little prince to the toilet of the princess Anne, 
that excited the wrath of the &ir Fitzharding. She 
possibly took the geometrical figures for magic* The 
same day, the lady Fitzharding having superintended 
the dinner of the young prince, her charge, sailed out of 
the room with Lewis Jenkins carrying. her train; while 
they were proceeding thus down stairs, to the apartment 
of the princess, the courtly dame, turning her head over 
her shoulder, said disdainfully to the obsequious squire 
performing the office of her train-bearer, ^' Lewis, I find 
you pretend to give the duke notions of mathematics and 
stuff .^^ Poor Lewis Jenkins answered widely enough 
from this accusation, by saying, meekly, "I only re- 
peated stories from history, to divert and assist the 
young duke in his plays." Another angry askance over 
her shoulder was darted by the lady-governess on the 
hapless bearer of her train : " Pray," asked she, " where 
did you get your learning ?" Such a question, it appears, 
was unanswerable ; but the fair one's wrath was some- 
what appeased by her lord, who told her, ^' that Lewis 
Jenkins was a good youth, had read much, and did. not 
mean any harm." Lord Fitzharding, however, was com- 
missioned by the princess Anne to hinder Lewis from 
teaching her son anything, ^' because it would injure him 
when he was learning fortification, geometry, and other 
sciences, according to the regular methods." 

The princess had no sooner given this prohibition, 
than she saw her young son putting himself into fencing 
attitudes. '^ I thought I had forbidden your people to 

' All the comic literature of that era was taken from life, and the above 
seems to be the orig;inal of Swift's satirical lines. 

** With their Qyids and Platarchs, and Homers, and sfufz 
Now, madam, you'll think it a strange thing to say, 
But the sight of a book makes me sick to tUs day/' 

:Gold8mitih has re-echoed it in his poem of <*£etribution.'* 
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fence with you," obsenred her royal highness. *^ Oh^ yes, 
mamma," replied the child^ *^ but I hope 70a will give 
them leave to defend themselves when I attack them.** 

The poor little prince, althoo^ deticate, vras, when 
reUeved finm die pfessare of actual pain, high spirited 
and hvelj* Unlike his psrcnls, he diowed maiked in- 
diffisrenoe to £xxl; his nnrse, Mrs. Wanley, vras forced 
to sit fay him at his meals, to remind hhoBt that it was 
needfel to eat, and eren to feed him oocastooaily; Jie 
wonid tmm from the food Ae presented, and pick up 
crumbs, eating ihem in preference to sidid nourishment. 
His tutor, Pratt, passed throng the room, and said re- 
provin^y, ^ Yon pidc cnimbs as if you were achickeiL'' 
"^ Yes,"* replied dke cfaiU, ""but Fmadiicka* the game^ 
though r The tutor seems to have been an object of 
the princely boy's aversion, whose dislike to bear him 
read pnyen amonntod to antipathy. Ele used to beg 
Mrs. Waniey to have the prayea ahorteiied, yet he was 
quite wilting to repeat those his old fijend at Twidcen* 
ham had faBf;hf him. The prohibitions which the 
princess Anne gave repeatedly to the historical nanra- 
tiwes told by Lewis to her son, are attributed to the 
jealousy that Mr. Pratt manifertied, because more tfaan 
onoe, in conwiwariion, die young prince hia pupil dis- 
cussed vrkh him incidents from mieieat history, whidi 
die tutor was folly aware had not been ieamed Scorn, 
himsel£ Mr. Ficitt compiaiiied to lady Itfahardinft lus 
patroness, who rqpreseatod the cireumstaiice to the 
princess Anne, so as to excite hsic diiipleasaie. 

The princess Anne enjoyed, during the aunuaei^ at 
least in die regard of the people, the dignity of foat lady 
of England ; but the return of the king, her brother-in- 
law, in October, 1695, did not increase her tranquillity 
or happiness. His majesty^s arms were more successfbl 
than usual, but many symptoms betokened that the 
royal temper was in a painful state <ol[ exaeperatioiu 
Namur, it is tiwe, had &&en into his possession^ gained 
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at an awful cost of blood aad treasure ; but no warrior 
was ever more ashamed of defeat than king William 
was at the flood of coi^mtuktory addresses on this 
victory, which were poured oa him from every town 
in England, — his gracious miyesty distributed sarcasm 
on aU sides by way of answers. 

The princess Anne, considering herself eminently suc- 
cessful in her letter of ccmddence oa the death of the 
<}aeen, now penned her royal brother^in-Jaw an adulatory 
epistle on his conquest of Namur ;^ to which his majesty 
had not the civility to return any answer. The mayor of 
Norwich, or of some other dbtant city, brought hira up 
condolences for the death of queen Mary, and congra- 
tulations for the taking of Namur, and presented them 
with a speech which was rather smart and pithy for a 
civic address, sayings '^ I bring your migesty my hands 
iiill of joy and sorrow." ** Put both in one h^id, master 
mayor,"' interrupted the king, in a hoarse votce^ The by* 
standers stood aghast, unable to tell whether his majesty 
meant to sneer or joke at the condolence fw hb qi^en; 
but William was tired at the expression of public sorrow so 
many months after date, and disgusted with being re- 
minded of the tardy capture of Namur, which had cost 
him the lives of 12,000 men, and was indeed but a piece 
taken on the Flemish diess-^board of war, where he and 
Louis XIV. had for many years amused themselves by 
playing away the blood, treasure, and commerce of their 
subjects. Among other victims of this dear-bought 
Cloture, was the deputy-governor of the Bank of £kig- 
land, Mr. Godfrey; he had waited cm his migesty 
r^arding money transactions from the bank, and being 

' Conduct by the dachess of Marlboiough. She ^ves the letter, which 
is mere Terbiage, not worth quoting. 

3 Sir Joha Dftbrymple's History stys it was the loid mayor of Loadoa ; 
a mistake, for he had long before condoled on the queen's death ; it was 
evidently some of the disaffected cities ^hich had rejoiced at the death 
of the queen, and now, being alarmed at the king's aaecess in' FUuBden^ 
had remembered the omitted condolences. 
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persuaded by the king himself to go into the trenches, 
to witness the glory of the confederate armies, a cannon 
ball killed him by his majesty's side. An odd chance of 
war, which, taking the man of money, and leaving the 
man of battles, strengthened more than ever William IIL's 
belief in fiitalism. 

The king paid a state visit to the princess Anne, or 
rather to her son, at Campden House ; the young duke 
received his majesty under arms, and saluted him with 
the pike, according to the mode then in vogue of paying 
military honours. King William, who was fond of chil- 
dren, seemed pleased, and began conversing with him 
by the question of, " Whether he had any horses yet ?'* 
" Yes," replied the little duke, " I have one live horse, 
and two dead ones." The king laughed at him for 
keeping dead fiorseSf and in a manner which exceed- 
ingly aggravated the child, informed him, ^^ that soldiers 
always buried their dead horses out of their sight." The 
little duke had designated his wooden horses as dead 
ones, in contradistinction to the Shetland pony ^^no 
bigger than a mastiif," which occasionally carried him. 
He took the words of king William in their literal sense, 
and insisted on burying his wooden horses out of his 
sight, directly the royal visit was concluded ; this he did 
with great ceremony, and even composed some lines as 
epitaph, which though childish doggerel, contradict the 
assertion, gravely recorded in history as one of his juve- 
nile virtues, ^Hhat he showed a marked aversion to verses 
and poetry ;" instead of which, more than one other in- 
stance is preserved of his early propensity for rhyming.^ 

Hostility was, soon after this visit, renewed, on the 
part of king William, towards the princess Anne ; the 
reason undoubtedly was, because he guessed that it was 
at her instigation that the house of Commons entered 
very severely into the subject of the vested rights of the 
princes of Wales, which the childless Dutch sovereign had 
> Lewis Jenkins, Biographical Tracts, British Maseam. 
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thought proper to grant to his countryman and favourite, 
Bentinck earl of Portland, and his heirs for ever. William 
had permitted the appanage belonging to the heir-appa- 
rent of England to rest in abeyance, while his queen 
was in existence, according to the hope her party con- 
tinued to express while she lived, that she might one day 
have a son. At her death, he recklessly made a present 
of it to his friend, and for ever, too ! The princess Anne 
and the country viewed the measure much as the people of 
the present century would have done, if his late majesty 
George IV. had given away the principality of Wales to 
one of his friends, after the death of his daughter. 

Had lord Portland been put in as a mere locum fenens, 
the matter might have been endurable ; but in the intense 
ignorance both of master and man on the subject of 
British history, they boldly seized on this unalienable 
property. The discussion in the house of commons 
would have covered them with disgrace, if the speeches 
pronounced therein had been reported to the public as 
they are at present. But this was liberty which the 
revolutionists had not dreamed of granting; pillory, 
loss of ears, and the lash, were castigations distributed 
by them with great liberality among the literati, who 
reported aught of the sayings and doings of the house 
of commons, or the house of peers, if in either a majority 
considered such reports to be breach of privilege. Even 
so late as the days of Dr. Johnson (the head and precursor 
of that mighty band of literary talent, the gentlemen re- 
porters of the press) the most absurd subterfuges were 
resorted to, when information was given to the nation of 
the debates which took place in the house of commons ; 
initials, and blanks of the members' names, with the 
cant name of **the parliament of Lilliput," took the places 
of the present regular reports.^ Need we say, that 

"* In copies of magazines extant, printed about the middle of the last 
century, (Gentleman's Uniyersal and European,) this subterfuge may be 
seen. 
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mncfa general refertn among all parties followed the 
light afforded by the publicity of debate, even before 
the measure actually called ^ Reform " took ^ace. 

The speedb, however, of a leacned native of the prin* 
<dpalily. Price,* the member for Denbi^ became matt^ 
of history, for he probably reported his own analyzation 
of the enonmty committed by the Dutch king, in his 
gift to his fovourite of the appanage EfOgland expected 
one day to see possessed by the son of her princess^ 
When lord Portland endeavoured to obtain the revenues 
of this absurd grant, his demand was met by a petition 
against his possession, fnm the countiy gentlemen of 
]>enhigfa, presented by Price, whose q^eech oo the occa- 
sion presents an abstract of the immunities of princes of 
Wales, as heirs to the English crown. 

'' Give me patience and pardon,'' said he, " and I will lay 
befiHe you the true foots upon the petition, of the manner 
of the grant, and what is granted. The great lordships oi 
Denbigh, Bromfeld, and Yale, have been for some ceo* 
turies the revenues of the kings of En^and and princes 
of Wales, where upwards of fifteen hundred teiiants pay 
rents, and other royal services ; these lordships are four 
parts in five oi the whole country, and thirty miles in 
extent ; there are great and profitable wastes of several 
thousand acres, rich and valuable mines, besides oth^r 
great advantages which a mighty fovourite and great 
courtier m^t make. Nor was such grant for any skort 
time to lord Portland, it being to Jum and his heirs for 
ever, having only a reservation of 6s. Sd. per annum to 
the king and his successors.'' 

" When the long parliaments in the reign of Charies IL, 
passed the act concerning his fee-form rents, they ex- 
cepted these within the principality of Wales^ a plain 
intimation that parliament thought them not fittii^ to 

^ In the very historj from which this speech is tnnscrihed, the name 
of Price is indicated thas : P - - ce. life of William III., printed 1705. 
See pp. 440, 441. 
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be aliened, iMit preserved for die suj^xnt of the fiiture 
princes of Wales. There is a grei^ duty lies upon the 
freehdders of these lordships: on the creaticm of the 
prince <o{ Wales, thej pay him 8002. far mizesy [probably 
these were robes and a{^)arel,] which is a doty that can- 
not be sereiied, and it will be very difficult to find how this 
tenure can be reooiKiilable with the lord Portland's grant." 

^* If we are to pay these mizes to this noble lord, then 
he is qwui prinee c£ Wales, &r such duty was never paid 
to any other; but if it is to be paid to the prince of 
Whales and this noble l(»d too, then are the Welsh doubly 
charged* But I suppose that the grant of the revenues 
of the principality is the forerunner of the honour too! 
The story goes, that we were brought to entertain the 
nominee of Edward I., by being recommended as one 
yd^ knew not a word of the English toi^e; how we 
were deceived is known. I suppose Bentindc, lord 
Portland, does not uadeiBtand <Mir language either, nor 
is it to be suf^sed he will come amoi^st us to leain it, 
nor shall we be fond of learning hisf 

The sturdy ancient Briton then quoted, widi con- 
siderable aptness, various historical passages relative to 
the indigmUion the English people had always mani- 
fested against greedy foreign fiivourites of royalty, and 
concluded the most remarkable hislxirical spee<^ of ids 
era with th^ie remarkable words : 

** By the old law it was part of the coronation oath of 
oor kings, not to alienate the ancient patrimony of the 
crown without the consent of paitiament But now, 
when God shall please to send us a prince of Wales, he 
may have s«* a present of acrown made him «s a pope 
did to king Jolm, made by his fiitber, king of Ireland, 
aunmmed Stuts Terrtf car LduMandy the pope confirmed 
the grant, but gave him a crown of peacock's feathers, in 
consideration of his poverty." 

1 The EitgUsli ptle was of lerj oicrow lunts loimd DoUib, 
afkerwttds. 
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" I would have you consider we are Euglishmen, and 
must, like patriots, stand by oxxt country, and not suffer 
it to be tributary to strangers, and rejoicing that we have 
beat out of this kingdom popery and slavery, and now 
with as great joy entertain socinianism^ and poverty ; yet 
do we see our rights given away, and our liberties will 
soon follow. The remedies of our forefethers are well 
known, yet I desire not punishment, but redress." 

King William used all the influence of his person and 
party to prevent the revocation of his Denbigh grant to 
Bentinck, but the house of commons inexorably resumed 
it Had the intentions of the hero of Nassau been 
carried out, the present hope of England would have 
received only an income of 65. 8rf. yearly from his fair 
principality of Wales. 

The insult offered to Anne in regard to her neglected 
congratulations was not the only one she had to endure. 
When William found that he remained on the English 
throne, notwithstanding the death of his partner, he 
repented him of the concessions he had made to his 
sister-in-law, and treated her with less respect than if 
she had been the wife of a Dutch burgomaster.' 

His majesty^s regal jealousy of the princess Anne 
particularly manifested itself in matters connected with 
the church of England. All the chaplains and cleigy, 
who preached before her, were still interdicted from 
making any bows to her before they began their sermons* 
These bows the princess (who, says our authority,' was 
remarkably civil,) used always to return, in a very 
dignified manner, even if the rank of the clergyman was 
the lowest But Hooper, dean of Canterbury, and Dr. 
Birch, rector of St. James's church, ever disregarded 
the prohibitions of the Dutch king, and paid her royal 
highness the same respect which she always received 

1 Alluding to the popular complaint that most of the archbishops and 
bishops appointed by William and Mary, leant to the royal creed. 
' Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough. * Hooper MS. 
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at church by the command of her father^ during his 
reign« 

Since the death of queen Mary, William III. had 
become more gloomy and misanthropic than ever, and 
more addicted to drinking schnaps of Hollands gin in 
his solitary hours ; these potations had not the effect of 
intoxicating his phlegmatic temperament, but made him 
very Irritable, and in the succeeding mornings he was 
very apt to cane his inferior servants, if they infringed 
in the slightest manner on the severe order he established. 
A French servant, who had the care of his guns, and who 
attended him in his shooting excursions in Bushy Park, 
and the " Home Park" of Hampton Court, one day forgot 
to provide himself with shot, although it was his duty to 
load his majesty's fowling piece ; he determined, if pos- 
sible, to conceal his neglect, and therefore repeatedly 
chained the king's gun merely with powder, and kept 
his own counsel, exclaiming, when his royal master fired, 
^* I did never, no never, see his majesty miss before I"^ 
The Banqueting-house, on the strand of the Thames, a 
little to the left of the Trophy gateway at Hampton 
Court, was the favourite scene of the evening potations 
of, the royal widower. There, away from the irksome 
restraint which ever attended his life in the state apart- 
ments of an Englbh palace, he unbent his mind with his 
Dutchmen, and enjoyed, in that isolated retreat, all the 
freedom from courtly refinement which endeared his 
palace over the water, at Loo. The Banqueting-house 
a( Hampton Court is said to have been built by William,' 
but in all probability he only altered it. 

The orgies at the Hampton Court Banqueting-house, 



^ Pyne's Palaces, and Traditions of Hampton Court. 
2 An engraving at the British Maseum, among the King's MSS., from 
an ancient painting representing the former state of Hampton Court in the 
time of the Tudors and Staarts, before William HI/s idterations, shows 
the Banqueting-hoose jnst in the square form it is (and on the same spot) 
Tvith Gothic windows, and a flat roof, but with a tmret at the western 
corner, and the royal standard flying. 
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when thus converted by William III. into a royal gin. 
temple, produced such remarkable irritation in his 
Biajesty's temper, that few or none but bis lowest fore^ 
menials chose to cross his path cm the succeeding racxn- 
ii^;' for the persons on whom he was wont to inflict 
marks of his fractious humour were facetiously called^ 
in the royal household^ *^ king William's knights of the 
cane,''* a distinction by no means endurable to the proud 
Norman blood of the English aristocracy, who held state 
offices in his household. And here those who are 
interested in the histcuiGal statistics of ct?iiLiati0n may 
observe, that the example of this mfonarch's mannera 
made prevalent in England, throughout the last century, 
every species oS castigation with scoui^es and stkksy not 
only by parliamentary licence in the English armies 
fNTofessionally, but by all sorts of amateinr performances 
from the strong to the weak* The national usages of 
northern Eun^, when «neigtng from barharkm, seem 
to have been imported by him into these ishrnds. More- 
over, his coQtempcMrary sovere^ns of GenDaoay, and Ae 
£ur north, it is notorious, wielded their eanes with 
remarkable vigour, for the maintenance of the palace 
discipline they chose to be observed. The cndgellings 
bestowed by Czar Peter on all ranks and conditiims of 
his loving Russians, without partiality with regard to age 
or sex, are matters (^history. The caninga of Frederic L 
of Prussia, (who was cousin-german of William III., and 
to whom he wished to leave his empire,) it is well known 
refredbed not only his army and houaelKM, but his sons, 
daughters, and fri^ida. Frederic the Gtreat, whose 
kindred to the hero of Nassau was manifosted by many 
points of resemblance in mind and person, did not forget, 
being brought up under his Other's batmi, to wield ^^ the 
cane-sceptre of PrussHt,*' as a French wit has aptly called 

1 Observations iqpon the late RevolutioB in Engkad^ is tke Somers 
Tracts, toL iv. p. 45. 

> Life of his late majesty king WilHam UL 
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it, at eertam tim?es and seasons^ when he considered it 
peeuliarlj efficacious. 

The studied marks of disrespect wfaidi the princess 
Anne received from her brother-in-4aw on the throne, 
in the aatumn of 1^5, beg^a to excite the murmurs of 
the people ; they saw that she continued to live in a hired 
house, sdthough she bad been promised, in the preceding 
sfxring, the occupation of the palace of St James, and the 
king's conduct to her, on his birth-^laj, con^eted the 
public discontent. 

It seems that all the English and Scotch nobility, who 
were particularly interested in the revolutionary govern- 
ment, hastened to London, at the end of October, or in 
the b^inning of November, 16S5, that they might pay 
their lesqpects to king William, when he was to h<^ hia 
lonely drawmg^room, to receive congratulations on the 
anniversary, at once of his birth-day and of the En^ish 
Involution of 1 6SS. A letter of lady Drundanrig,* (whose 
husband, as duke oi (^leensbury, ajfterward^ played such 
a remarkable part in the Scottish union,) mentions the 
expecti^Q. of this drawing-^rooai to her correspondent^ 
lady HactiBgtx>ny the daughter ei the celebrated lady 
BusseU^ ha a letter dated Oct. STth^ in whidi several 
curious traits of the costume of the times are c^oprised. 
A&the&ther-iarlawQfthfi writer died the same year, the 
moumii^ reception she describes, as customary then in 
noble fasmlieA oa occasions of deatb, must have been os 
iiist account* 

^ I am every day set out in form (to receive company) 
on.a £smal black bed,^ from whieh I intend to make n^ 
esci^ next week, and be of this wcaAd again* My 

^ Lady Msrj Boyle, gnrnd-danghter oi the earl of Barlington, was a wife 
tCK Janes, 2iid dnke of Qveciisbvrj^ who saoMeded to the tide before the 
year of 1695 had expired. 

* Altfaongh the lady had just become a duchess, she sig^s herself by her 
old fiuailiar name of JIT. Dnmkmrig. The letter is edited from the MS. inx 
possession of his grace the duke of Devonshire, by permission. 

* This ceremony is mentioned in the life of Cathenne of Braganza. 
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lady Hyde (thejirst cousin of the princess Anne) came up 
to town with very grave resolutions of not seeing a play^ 
but by the instigations of the evil one, and the per- 
suasions of some friends, she has bin at three within the 
week, and I hope to follow her example the next, for 
they act now in Covent Garden, and they say they are 
there very full. I hear nothing yet of Cockatoo and lady 
Betty, by which I suppose they are not come to town yet, 
but all our Bath acquaintance are almost as soon as myself. 
I was in hopes the birth-day would have brought your 
ladyship to town ; if you are still at Wobum, I must beg 
leave to present my service to my lady RusselL" The 
birth-day reception, for which the beaux and belles of 
the English nobility were thus flocking to town, was no 
pleasant ceremonial for the bereaved king, who probably 
had forgotten it, and withal did not know how to con- 
duct himself, having always escaped, as much as possible, 
from the etiquette of such afiairs, and left them to the 
able guidance of his regal partner and consort queen 
Mary. 

Princesses of the royal family who were nearest to the 
throne, when there happened to be no queen-consort, 
had taken distinguished parts in such receptions in 
preceding reigns ; the sisters of Edward VL, and the 
mother of Charles IL, had received the female nobility, 
in the royal withdrawing room. The princess Anne, in 
addition to her birth-rank, (far higher than that of the 
king,) was withal the apparent successor to the British 
crown, and therefore she ought, according to all prece- 
dents, to have had a distinguished place near the throne 
of her brother-in-law, even if she had not been deputed 
by him to have received the female nobility as his nearest 
relative. But so far was the Dutch sovereign from accord- 
ing the usual marks of respect due to her as the heiress of 
the Britannic empire and as the sister of his late consort, 
that he outraged not only royal etiquette, but common 
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courtesy, by causing her to wait nearly two hours in his 
ante-chamber, without the slightest distinction between 
her and the wives of the aldermen and deputies of the 
common councilmen, who attended his court receptions 
nt Kensington Palace.* 

The princess was subject to similar insult every recep- 
tion day, during the winter at least, until the murmurs 
of the people reminding tlie king that her royal highness 
was his superior by birth, were re-echoed by those of his 
own English officials, who had access to his person. 
Indeed, they were forced to convince him that he was 
Bhowing more contempt to their princess than the nation 
at large would bear, and then his majesty found it neces- 
sary to alter his system. When the princess came for the 
future, lord Jersey, the lord chamberlain, was despatched 
to usher her in due form into the presence. Yet cause of 
complaint still existed, that no one was sent to receive 
her, when alighting, of higher rank than a court page — a 
grievance which is peculiarly noticed by lady Marl- 
borough, who affirms that such neglect constituted the 
discourse of the town whenever it happened. 

It is very evident that trial was made by his majest}', 
on his return from his successful campaign, of how far 
the English people would permit their princess to be 
treated with the species of contumely she formerly suf- 
fered during the life of the queen ; but he found that such 
proceedings were not advisable, especially as he received 
some indications that conspiracies were organized against 
his person, by Jacobites among his own guards : — ^intelli- 
gence, which quickly produced amelioration of the royal 
manners towards the princess ; likewise a very general 
pacification and reconciliation was extended to her 
party as well as to herself, of which the chief was con- 
sidered to be the young duke of Ormond. The par- 
ticulars are preserved in a letter of the daughter of the 

^ Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough^ p. 110. 
VOL. XI. C C 
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illustrioos Rachel, lady Russell, then lady Hartington,. 
addressed to her husband,^ with other amusing gossip of 
the close of the year 1695. 

** The doke of Ormond is once more reconciled to tfie court, &nd all 
matters happily composed, and the king being willing to make peace on 
all sides, is going to Windsor, as some persons say, on purpose to visit lord 
Portland, seeing he would not be so gracious as to come to him. My lord 
Exeter* is gone out of town, though the match, I think, goes on, still most 

terrible disorders happen upon the account of Miss Al ,* for my lord 

Burleigh was so highly displeased at the character they had given him and 
his lady, that he was even provoked to speech, and that very harsh and 
rude. I suppose you have heard of the disorders that have lately happened 
between my lord Inchinqoin and his lady [Mary VUliers]." 

The singular influence which the family of Villiers 
had on the destiny of the royal sisters, Mary II. and 
Anne^ makes any mention of them matter of curiosity. 
In the same series of letters, is noted the astonishment 
of Elizabeth Villiers, that she never saw the king after 
the death of queen Mary. But there exists documentary 
evidence that, although apparently estranged from him in 
England, yet, after the year 1696, she always spent the 
time in his majesty's company, which he passed at Loo. 

The new year, 1696, was marked by a thorough 
change in the conduct of king William towards the 
princess Anne, in which change might be plainly seen 
that his worldly wisdom as diplomatist had successfully 
overcome the venom of his temper. 

1 Signed R. H., (Rachel Hartington.) Family correspondence of hia- 
grace the duke of Devonshire, transcribed by permission irom the original 
MS. 

< The kindred peers of the hoase of Cecil had, strange to say, both 
turned Roman catholics, out of affection to James IL From some pas- 
sages in the dispatches of Christian Cole, it appears that lords Exeter and 
Salisbury were among the portion of the English nobility, who held them- 
selves haughtily aloof from the courts, not only of William III., but of the 
princess Anne. Nevertheless, few years had elapsed since James IL, his 
queen, and his daughter Anne, had been refused hospitality at Hatfield^ 
^though it was originally a demesne of the crown, and in such cases hos- 
pitality was always considered a condition of the tenure. 

' This is, perhaps, Jane AUington, the Dorinda, to whom this lady, under 
the name of Sylvia, addressed historical letters, descriptive of the accession of 
William and Mary ; she was second daughter to lord AUington ; her mother 
-was daughter to the first duke of Bedford, (Faulkner's Hammersmith.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

Princess Anne receives the conciliatory visit of William ni.«— She is in- 
vited by him to take possession of St. James's Palace — Her son invested 
v<rith the Garter — ^The princess given account of his behaviour — Her 
prospects for the future — Princess permitted to reside at Windsor Castle 
—-Goes there with her consort — Her domestic life in the summer of 
1696 — Particulars of her son's education and pastimes — Princess pre- 
sides over high festivals at Windsor — Her vvedding-day — Congratulated 
by her son — Visits and attentions to her by William III. — Revelations 
of sir John Fenwick concerning the favourites of the princess — Grand 
court-day held by the princess — Introduces her son to the English 
nobility — Dialogue between William III. and the princess — She receives 
great attention from him publicly — She is spitefully reviled by him in 
private — Princess receives marks of homage from foreign states — She 
goes to Tunbridge Wells — Takes her son there — Anecdotes of his edu- 
cation — Fears lest he should be taken from her for tuition — Her aver- 
sion to Dr. Burnet being appointed his preceptor — Princess vrronged by 
the king of three parts of the grant for her son's education — Submits to 
all, rather than lose his company— She is annoyed regarding her son's 
household — ^The princess conciliated by the appointment of lord Marl- 
borough as his governor — Firsit introduction of Abigail Hill llady 
J/otAam] in the princess's service — The princess's accouchement— Her 
infant dead — Burial — Anecdotes of the princess's life at St. James's— 
Leaves London for Windsor Castle, May 1 700 — Illness and death of her 
only child, the duke of Gloucestisr — Conduct of the princess — She rises 
from his death-bed to write to her father, (James II.) 

The princess Anne was passing the Christmas recess 
with her husband and little son, at Campden House, 
Kensington, when they were surprised by a visit from 
king William, who was then residing at the adjacent 
palace. His majesty chose to make in person the gra* 
cious announcement that the princess and her house- 

CO 2 
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hold could take possession of the palace of St Jameses 
i/^hensoever it pleased her, and that, by the death of lord 
Strafford, a garter being at his disposal, he intended to 
bestow it on his nephew, the duke of Gloucester.* This 
was probably a new year's visit, for, on the 4 th of 
January, Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, who was the prelate 
connected with the order of the Garter, came to an- 
nounce to the princess that a chapter would be held on 
the 6th of Januar}^ for the admission of the yoimg 
prince, llie bishop asked the child if the thoughts of 
it did not make him glad. " I am gladder of the king's 
favour," was the discreet answer of the little prince. 

The prince of Denmark took his son in state to Ken- 
sington Palace on the appointed day, when one of the 
grand objects of the princess's ambition in her son's 
behalf was duly accomplished ; the proceedings are thus 
chronicled in the Gazette of that week : 

" 1695-6 — Kensington, January 6tb. — A chapter of the most noble Order 
of the Garter being held this evening, by the sovereign and eleven knights 
companions of the said Order, his highness the duke of Gloucester \i^as 
elected into this most noble society ; and, having lieen knighted by the 
sovereigo, with the sword of state, was afterwards invested with the Garter 
and George, the two principal ensigns of the Order, with the usual cere- 
monies.'* 

William III. buckled on the garter with his own 
hands, an office which is commonly performed by one 
of the knights' companions, at the mandate of the sove- 
reign.* 

" When the little duke came home to Campden House, 
he was not, says his faithful Welch chronicler, in tlie 
least puffed up with pride, neither did he give himself 
any consequential airs on account of his star and garter, 
which were from henceforward to be worn daily by him. 
When he had rested himself a short time in his mother's 
withdrawing-room, he went to his usual playing-place, 
the presence-chamber, in Campden House, where he 
found Harry Scull, one of his favourite boys, whose merit 

' Lewis Jenkins. Tracts, Brit. Museum. « i^jd. 
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consisted in beating the drum with unusual noise and 
vigour. « Now, Harry," said the duke, " your dream is 
out;" for Harry Scull had very recently thought proper 
to dream that he saw his young master adorned with a 
star and garter. 

The marquis of Normanby (who was the same person 
as Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, the first lover of Anne) 
paid her royal highness a visit of congratulation the next 
day, on the installation of her son. His ostensible object 
seems to have been to give an account of the young 
child's behaviour at the ceremony, to the anxious mother, 
since he was himself one of the knights present. He 
told her " that the duke could not have conducted him- 
self better if he had been thirty-six instead of six 
years old." The princess must have recommended her 
son to the friendly attention of her former lover, since 
this is not the only instance recorded of the warm interest 
taken by lord Normanby, in the well doing of this 
little prince, over whose education he watched with 
solicitude which was not prompted by any regard to 
king William, or the revolutionary government. 

At this period, the princess had great hopes of seeing 
her child attain health and vigour. He was then six 
years of age and six months, he measured three feet, 
eight inches and a half, he was fresh coloured and lively, 
and as well shaped as was consistent with the unusual 
size of his head and brain. Like many other children 
remarkable for precocious abilities, as infant prodigies, 
the brain seems to have been stimulated by a tendency to 
hydrocephalus. The frequent interruptions to the re- 
gular education of the duke of Gloucester made it 
proceed in a somewhat desultory manner, but he could 
read well and write respectably for his age, and even read 
writing. These seem the principal attainments he de- 
rived from his tutor, but his stores of information were 
chiefly obtained from his Welch attendant ; neverthe- 
less, the wrath of the great lady governess, lady Fitz- 
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hardingy on the memorable day of the train-bearhig 
dialogue, had considerably abated the zeal of Lewis. 
Subsequently, the jealousy of the lady and of Mr. Pratt, 
the tutor, extorted a positive prohibition from the 
princess against any knowledge being imparted by the 
Welch usher, as contraband and irregular. But, as the 
princess had expressed formerly the utmost satisfac* 
tion that her son, when he was much younger, should 
be told by Lewis incidents from Plutarch and other 
historians, he was not a little astonished when her 
royal highness in person forbade him to relate to her 
son any historical narratives whatsoever. Perhaps the 
secret motive of the princess was connected with her 
oft repeated prohibition of her son ever hearing the 
names of her unfortunate father and brother, and 
she might suppose that Lewis would overpass the pre- 
scribed bounds in the warmth of narration when English 
history was discussed. 

Notwithstanding the intimidation under which Lewis 
Jenkins laboured, the young duke of Gloucester was 
eager to extract from him all sorts of information, for the 
child possessed the early love of science for which the line 
of Stuart were remarkable, and he languished even at his 
tender years for intellectual communication. When he 
found that dread of his mother^s anger restrained Lewis 
from giving him instruction, he craved for it under 
promise of secrecy. The child was puzzled to know 
why there are two round figures of the earth placed side 
by side on the map of the world. He showed Lewis a 
map, and requested to know ** if the earth consisted of 
two globes placed in that position ?" he wished Lewis 
to explain this difficulty to him, adding, *' that if he 
would, nobody should know that he had done so.'* 
It is a geographical enigma, which has puzzled 
many an infant mind, nor did Lewis's explanation 
make the matter much plainer. *^ I could not re- 
frain," says the &ithful Welchman, '^from telling him. 
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that if he looked on one of these globes delineated on 
paper, he could see that only, and not the other, at the 
same time ; therefore, geographers had divided the 
representation of the world into two equal parts, and he 
«aw in those parts the two hemispheres which really 
formed one globe."^ The young duke expressed himself 
well pleased with this definition. 

There can be no doubt but that the princess Anne, 
according to the gracious invitation of the king, took 
possession of St James's-palace early in the spring of 
1696 ; although no date of the actual circumstance occurs 
in the Gazette, or other newspapers, of the period, yet, 
that she was actually living there, is noticed by The 
Postman, a newspaper of the era.* 

The spring and summer of the year 1696 proved to be 
the most hopeful and prosperous period of the existence of 
the princess Anne, if not the happiest For the first time, 
she appeared to enjoy with prospect of permanence the 
fruits of her struggles against her father at the epoch of 
the revolution. The palace of her ancestors was now 
her residence ; her rank was recognised by the king and 
his government, who dared no longer deprive her of her 
subsistence, as they did during the two years after her 
father's deposition, but, on the contrary, she was the 
mistress of an ample and regular income. Above all, the 
princess had reason to hope that her only surviving child 
would grow up, and add security to her final succession 
to the crowns of his ancestors, which would, in due 
time, be transmitted to him. Over this bright aspect of 
her fortunes a few specks appeared, arising from re- 
ports raised by the disappointed Jacobites, which were, 
that the king meant to bring home a High Dutch bride 
when he returned from his summer campaign, and that 
he intended in consequence to contest the clause in the 
settlement of the succession, by bringing a bill into par- 

^ Lewis Jenkins' life of the duke of Gloucester. 
2 British Museum. 
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lianieiit for making Anne's children give place to his pos- 
sible issue by a second marriage. 

While the princess Anne and her husband were en- 
joying all the homage and pleasures of their fully-at- 
tended courts at St. James's Palace, their son remained 
at Campden House, where some attention was now 
thought fit to be paid to his religious education. On 
Sunday evenings, the princess ordered that her son and 
the boys of his small regiment were to attend Mr. Pratt, 
the tutor, for the purpose of being catechised and exa- 
mined respecting their knowledge of Scripture. The 
young duke of Gloucester was, on these occasions, 
exalted on a chair above the rest of the catechumens, 
with a desk before him; his boys were ranged on 
benches below ; those of them who answered to the 
satisfaction of the tutor were rewarded with a new shil- 
ling, by way of medal. " At one of these lectures in 
my hearing," says Lewis Jenkins, who was then in 
waiting, " Mr. Pratt put the following question to the 
young duke : ^ How can you, being born a prince, keep 
yourself from the pomps and vanities of this world?' 
The princely catechumen answered, * I will keep God's 
commandments, and do all I can to walk in his ways.' " ^ 

The possession of St. James's Palace did not constitute 
the only reward that the princess Anne received for her 
pacification with William IH. The regal fortress of 
Windsor was appointed for her summer abode. One of 
the newspapers announced her departure from town 
soon after the king's arrival in Holland : 

** May 26, 1696. The prince and princess of Denmark have left the 
palace of Saint James's, with a design to pass the summer, for the most 
part, at Windsor."* 

The royal residences ^vere thus shared between the 
princess and her brother-in-law. The king retained 
exclusive possession of Kensington Palace and Hampton 

* Lewis Jenkins' Memoirs of the Duke of Gloucester, Biographical 
Tracts, Brit. Mus. 

^ British Museum. 
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Court. He had no palace in the metropolis^ although 
his despatches retained the official date of Whitehall, 
some portion of which still remained on the site of 
Downing-strcet and about the Cockpit. St. James's 
Palace and Windsor Castle were allotted to the princess 
Anne and her son, and were certainly the best portion 
among the royal dwellings. Canonbiiry Palace at Isling- 
ton/ and Hammersmith, with Somerset House, were 
the appanages of the absent queen-dowager, Catherine 
of Braganza. They all fell to decay while in her occu- 
pation, or rather in that of her oflScials, and were disused 
as palatial residences ever after. Marybone Palace was 
still in existence, and its demesnes, park, and gardens 
(now Regent's-park), were public promenades and places 
of amusement. 

The princess was permitted to take possession of 
Windsor Castle, as a preliminary step to the residence 
of her son being fixed at that ancient seat of English 
royalty while his education proceeded. Her royal high- 
ness went there in company with him and the prince, 
her husband. The young duke of Gloucester had never 
beheld Windsor before ; his mother ordered him to be 
led to his own suite of apartments, where he looked 
about him, but complained that his presence-chamber was 
not large enough to exercise his soldiers in. It seems 
that the presence-chamber at Campden House, which 
is yet entire, with its carved oak-panelling, was larger 
than the third or fourth-rate suites of the royal fortress. 

The housekeeper of the castle, Mrs. Randee, attended 
the young duke to show him the royal apartments in the 
castle, and give him the description of the pictures. He 
was pleased with the historical picture of the Triumph 
in St. George's-hall, and affirmed., that this noble apart- 
ment was fit to fight his battles in. The next day the 

1 See Letters of queen Mary II., vol. x., in which the queen discusses, 
the prohability of the queen-dowager going for the summer eitiier to 
Islington or Hammersmith. 
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princess sent to Eton school for four boys, to be her 
son's companions: young lord Churchill, tlie only son 
of her &vouriteSy lord and lady Marlborough, was 
one ; he was a few years older than the young prince, 
and was mild and good-natured, with very pleasing 
manners ; the other Eton scholars were two Bathursts 
and Peter Boscawen. The young duke, when these 
playfellows arrived, eagerly proposed that a battle 
should forthwith be fought in St George *s-hall, and sent 
for his collection of small pikes, muskets, and swords* 
The music-gallery and its stairs were to represent a 
<;astle, which he meant to besiege and take* Mrs. At- 
kinson and Lewis Jenkins were in waiting, and both 
were expected to take part in the fray. They begged 
young Boscawen to be the enemy, as he was a very dis- 
creet youth, and would take care not to hurt the duke 
with the pikes and other warlike implements. Peter 
Bathurst was not quite so considerate; for the sheath 
having slipped off his sword, he gave the duke of Glou- 
cester a wound in the neck with it that bled. The child 
said nothing of the accident in the heat of the onslaught ; 
and when Lewis stopped the battle to inquire whether 
the duke was hurt, he replied, " No," and continued to 
pursue the enemy up the stairs into their garrison^ 
leaving the floor of St. George's-hall strewed with make- 
believe dying and dead. When all was over, he asked 
*' ma'm Atkinson" if she had a surgeon at hand. ^^ Oh, 
yes, sir," said she, as usual, for the dead were revived 
in the young prince's sham-fights by blowing wind into 
them. "Pray make no jest of it," said the young 
duke, " for Peter Bathurst has really wounded me in 
the battle!" There was no serious hurt inflicted by- 
young Bathurst, but sufficient to have made a less high- 
spirited child of seven years old stop the whole sport. 
The young duke was taken in the afternoon to see the 
Round Tower ; but he was not satisfied with it, because 
it had neither parapet nor bastion. 
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The youDg prince had the first sight of practical 
slaughter given him at Windsor Castle, in the usual 
mode of the hunter's mimic war, by the death of the 
deer. Sir Fleetwood Shepherd, the ranger of Windsor- 
Park, gave his little highness a buck, to kill as he 
pleased; he would have had the animal hunted, but 
those about him did not consider that regular hunt* 
ing was sufficiently convenient for his recreation; ac* 
cording to their management, the deer-slaughter became 
like murder, and a very disgusting scene it was for 
the tender boy to witness. The poor deer had no 
" fair play," which, we surmise, means chance of escape, 
for he was disabled and wounded before being turned 
out by the keeper ; the duke followed the chase in his 
coach, and young Boscawen, mounted on horseback^ 
managed to direct the bleeding deer and the hunt to the 
coach. Boscawen and the keeper then cut the poor 
animal's throat, in the young duke's presence, that he 
might have " say" on the first sight of the death of a 
buck. Mr. Massam (Masham),^ his page, dipped his 
hand in the blood, and coming sideways besmeared the 
duke of Gloucester's &ce all over ; at first he was sur- 
prised, but on the explanation that such was the usual 
custom at first seeing a deer slain, ^* he besmeared me," 
says his usher, Lewis Jenkins, ^' and afterwards all his 
boys." Then in high triumph he desired the whole 
hunting party to take the way home under the windows 
of his mother's apartments, and greeted her with the 
halloo of the chase ; he was very anxious to give the 
^^say" to those of her ladies who had not seen deer 
slaughter. They did not approve of such painting of 
their faces. The princess advised him to send presents 
of his venison, which he did, but unfortunately foigot 
his governess lady Fitzharding, who did not bear the 
slight without lively remonstrance. 

1 The name of this person after his marriage with Abigail Hill, the 
ceusin-german of the dachess of Marlborough, took iti place in history. 
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The princess Anne usually walked in Windsor-park 
with her husband, and the little prince her son, before 
the child went to his tutor for his reading and other 
lessons. On one of these occasions, the boy alarmed 
her, by insisting on rolling down the slope of the dry 
ditch of one of the castle fortifications, declaring that 
when he was engaged in battles and sieges, he must 
use himself to descend such places. His father, prince 
George, prevented .the exploit, in consideration of the 
alarm of the princess, but permitted the child to divert 
himself by the performance of this gymnastic next day.* 
It was always the idea of the prince of Denmark, that 
by violent and hardening exercises, his child's tendency 
to invalidism (which he considered was nurtured by the 
over fondness of the princess, and the petting and spoil- 
ing of her ladies) might be overcome. 

Two anniversary festivals awaited the princess, her 
husband, and child, which were to be celebrated, at 
Windsor Castle, that year with splendour that had never 
attended them on any previous occasion. The 24th of 
July, the duke of Gloucester's birth-day, when a chapter 
of the knights of the garter was to be held in St George's 
Hall for the admission of the young duke at their feast 
and procession ; and four days afterwards occurred the 
thirteenth anniversary of the wedding-day of "Anne of 
York," and " George of Denmark," which was likewise 
the name-day of the princess, the day of St Anne. It 
was to be kept as high holiday at royal Windsor, fron\ 
which the princess had been banished for years. 

The princess was present at the feast in St George's 
Hall, on her son's birth-day, and saw him walk in pro- 
cession with the other knights, in his plumes and robes, 
from St. George's chapel to the hall, where the tables 
were spread for a grand banquet, which the king had 
ordered to be provided at his expense for the princess 
and her company ; the dinner for the knights' com- 

' Lewis Jenkins' Tracts, Brit. Museum. 
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panions, was laid out in the king's guard-chamber.* 
The juvenile knight of the garter comported him- 
self, during the whole ceremonial of being installed in 
his proper place in the chapel, at the service, and the 
procession, with exemplary gravity and dignity. His 
noble knights'-companions, were his own father, with 
the dukes of Norfolk, Northumberland, Southampton, 
Shrewsbury, and Devonshire ; and the earls of Dorset 
and Rochester; all the knights of the garter dined 
in their robes and full costume, and the little duke 
of Gloucester sat down among them. "But after the 
child had sat at table a Uttle while, and slightly par- 
taken of the feast, he begged leave to be excused for 
retiring. His anxious mother then ordered him to be 
laid to repose, and when he had rested from his fatigues 
for two or three hours, she took him out for the air in 
her carriage. 

In the evening, the princess received and entertained 
the nobility, many of whom came from a great distance 
to the magnificent ball she gave at the castle ; the town 
of Windsor was illuminated, bells rang from all the adja- 
cent steeples, and the country round the keep blazed 
with bonfires. There were fireworks on Windsor Terrace, 
in which the young duke of Gloucester particularly 
delighted, and the part of the entertainment witnessed 
by him, concluded with a new ode written in celebra- 
tion of his birth-day, and set to music. 

A few days afterwards, the other festival occurred of 
the celebration of the wedding-day of the princess. Her 
health had improved, or at least her powers of progres- 
sion, within that year, for frequent mention is made of 
her walks in Windsor Park, and visits paid to her son, 
without being carried to his suite of apartments in her 
sedan. It was her custom to come to see him every 
morning when at Windsor, with his father. On the 
anniversary of their wedding-day, her royal highness 

^ Lewia Jenkins' TractSi Brit. Museum. 
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came with her consort prince Geoi^e^ earlier than usual, 
and found their son very lively and full of spirits, super- 
intending the firing of his little cannon in honour of the 
day. He had four pieces which had been made for him 
in the life-time of his aunt, queen Mary ; one of these 
was defective, one had burst, the loss of which he had 
lamented to king William, who had promised him a new 
one, a promise which he never performed. Of course 
the king totally forgot the circumstance, but the child 
did not. At Windsor, however, there was found a beau- 
tiful little model cannon, which had been made by 
prince Rupert ; of this, the young duke of Gloucester 
took possession, with infinite satis&ction. The princess 
was saluted by the discharge of these toy cannons when 
she entered the room, but as her son indulged her with 
three rounds, her maternal fears were gready awakened 
by seeing so much gunpowder at his command, and she 
privately determined that the case should be altered for 
the future. When the firing was over, the young duke 
addressed his father and mother of his own accord, say- 
ing, ^' Papa, I wish you and mamma, unity, peace, and 
concord, not for a time, but for ever." The princely 
pair were delighted with the vivacity of their darling, 
and looked forward to the future with livelier hope than 
ever. "You made a fine compliment to their royal 
highnesses to-day, sir," observed Lewis, who was in 
waiting in his apartment. " Lewis," replied the child> 
" it was no compliment ; it was sincere." 

" He now," adds Lewis, ** though he had but com- 
pleted his seventh year, began to be more wary in what 
he said, and would not talk and chatter just what came 
into his head, but now and then would utter shrewd 
expressions, with some archness.'' 

The great satisfaction that the princess Anne enjoyed 
at this time, both as the recognised heiress-apparent of 
the British islands, and the mother of a child who began 
to be looked on with hope by all parties in the realm. 
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excepting the Roman catholics, suffered some counter- 
balance, by the revival of reports that William IIL was 
actually betrothed to a High Dutch bride; the news 
certainly emanated from the Jacobites, who were in 
downright despair at the strength that the government 
of William IIL had gained by his alliance, oifen^ve and 
defensive, with Anne and her partisans. The enemy 
hoped to discompose the serenity of the princess by 
alarms, lest her settlement should be unsettled by any 
succeeding parliament strong in the interest of her 
brother-in-law, nor were rumours to that effect wanting ;. 
they were sufficiently prevalent in London, to cause the 
following mention of them by the duke of Shrewsbury, 
in a letter to lord Portland, the king's chief confidential 
adviser, though no longer his favourite. 

*' The town makes itself sure that the king will return, 
not only with peace, but a queen." To this remark, 
Portland wrote from Flanders, "We (that was Wil- 
liam IIL and himself) returned yesterday morning from 
Cleves, without any appearance of bringing back a 
queen, if it is from thence she is to come."* These 
letters occurred, September, 1696 ; but either the prin- 
cesses, who were descended from the house of Cleves, 
looked on England as an ominous land for queens, or 
king William had no inclination for second nuptials ; the 
reports of his wooing died away, yet it is certain they 
had been strong enough to induce queries from the 
prime minister. 

Peace, the peace of Ryswick, actually was ratified, but 
no queen arrived. This pacification has been already 
discussed ;' it was little more than a breathing time, while 
taxable people in England and France gathered together 
more money, and a few hundred thousand boys in either 
country reached the sage years of sixteen, when their 
blood was destined to enrich the fertile fields of Flanders 

^ Coxe'i Shrewsbury Correspondence, p. 140, 142. 
' Vol. ix.| Life of Mary Beatrice. 
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or Low Germany — the fighting grounds of the regimental 
sovereigns, William IIL and Louis XIV. 

The princess, with her spouse and son, left Windsor 
for Campden House in October. They received an 
early visit there from king William within a few days of 
his arrival from Flanders. 

The continuation of Jacobite machinations and in- 
trigues in England, obtained for the princess Anne a 
double portion of the favour of her astute brother-in-law ; 
he even condescended to be present at balls and enter- 
tainments, became her guest at his own birth-day, and 
paid her all due attention on the anniversary of her own. 
The Gazette* told the London world of these unusual 
gaieties on the part of the hero of Nassau, and his 
English subjects could scarcely be persuaded that the 
disconsolate royal widower was not practising these un- 
wonted urbanities to render himself acceptable to some 
second Anne of Cleves, according to the reports preva- 
lent during the preceding summer and autumn. 

His majesty's birth-day, November 4, 1696, was cele- 
brated with great demonstrations of duty and affection 
for his royal person and government. In the evening 
thfe court was entertained at St. James's by the princess 
Anne, with a concert of music, vocal and instrumental. 
His majesty supped with their royal highnesses; and 
there was afterwards a ball at Whitehall. In London 
and Westminster, the night, concluded with illuminations 
and bonfires, and other public rejoicings suitable to die 
occasion. 

Simultaneously with the new year of 1697, the public 
attention was engaged with the attainder of sir John 
Fenwick, for a plot against the life of his majesty. The 
ramifications of this conspiracy were very wide. Sir 
John Fenwick found that the king was determined to 
take his life on account of old grudges, which first arose 
when that gentleman served in Holland in the English 

' Gazette, Oct. 22 and No?. 6, 1696. 
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troops furnished by Charles 11. and James IL, to keep 
William in the station of hereditary stadtholder ; and, 
above all, on account of the bitter tirade he addressed to 
queen Mary in the park, when she fled from the fire at 
Whitehall.^ When the prisoner ascertained that he was 
condemned by attainder, and that despite of the law 
established by the Bill of Rights at the revolution, 
without regular trial and without the requisite two wit- 
nesses for an act of overt-treason ; he forthwith unfolded 
such evidence of the correspondence of the nobility (in- 
cluding most of William's ministers) with James IL, that 
if half of them had been impeached, there would have 
been scarcely enough unconcerned in the treason to have 
*' hanged or beheaded the rest." Marlborough was par- 
ticularly aimed at, nor can there exist the slightest doubt 
that the princess Anne's former communications with 
her father formed prominent points of the Fenwick con- 
fessions. Of these, it had already been shown that the 
diplomatic king had had in the lifetime of his late con- 
sort, as full proof as could ever be afforded him by Fen- 
wick ; yet he very coolly continued to trust to the ten- 
der regard which the princess and her favourites had for 
their own interests in the reversionary advancement of 
the duke of Gloucester, to keep them, for the time to 
come, patriotic supporters of the glorious revolution, 
when the course of events rendered the future prospect 
of the succession of Anne and her son inevitable, if they 
survived the incumbent on the throne. Fenwick was 
accordingly doomed, and all his revelations treated by 
mutual consent as false and malicious. He was be- 
headed on Tower-hill,* January 28, 1696-7. King 

^ Sampson's Diary, MS., Brit. Museum, previously quoted in Life of 
Mary II., present volume. 

^ Every writer has considered that some mystery, never properly de- 
veloped, rests under the conduct of William III. to Fenwick. The king 
vras heard to say that Fenwick had once spoken to him in a manner, 
when he was in Holland, that ** if he had been his equal he must have cut 
his throat." (Burnet, voL iv. p. 324.) Perhaps this was when Fenwick 
resisted the temptation to betray his own sovereign, which his fellow* 

VOL. XI. D D 
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William took possession of all the personal effects of sir 
John Fen wick, among others, in evil hour for himself^ 
of a remarkable sorrel shooting-pony, which creature was 
connected with his future history. 

Twelve gentlemen were executed at different times, 
the same year, for having plotted to waylay William 
III., and kill him in the midst of his guards on his 
return from hunting at Hampton, by the lane that 
leads from Brentford to Isleworth, in the bridge over 
a rushy brook, where four roads meet, well known to 
the numerous visitors of Hampton-Court in the pre- 
sent day; little alteration has taken place apparently, 
and the spot is even now as lonely as could be de- 
sired for a purpose of mischief Sir George Barclay, 
who held a command in the guards of William HI., 
and who had been, like Ferguson, Montgomery, and 
Ross, eager promoters of the revolution, was the leader 
of this conspiracy. He was leagued with sir John Fen- 
wick, with colonel Oglethorpe, and many other persons 
of the most opposite principles, republicans as well as 
Jacobites, and, above all, with three spies and informers 
paid by the government, who were regular plot-makers 
for diplomatic purposes. The trials and executions of the 
various victims of these informers of course caused much 
excitement among all sorts and conditions of the people. 

soldier. Captain Bemardi, (see his Memoirs,) declares the prince offered to 
all the officers in the English regiments lent him by his oncles ; he says 
Fenwick saved the prince's life more than once in Holland. 

Among other passages of false history, it has been asserted that Wil- 
liam III., when prince of Orange, threw imputations on the coarage of 
Fenwick when that officer was fighting for him. The utter falsehood of 
this assertion is proved bj a very partial history of William III., printed by 
Tooke, Fleet-street, 1705. The behaviour of the three colonels fighting 
for William so late in the war as 1676, is thus mentioned in that part of 
the history which enters into facts — ^viz., before the prince came to the 
throne of Great Britain : '* In the desperate storming of Maestricht, the 
English, under three colonels, Fenwick, Widdrington, and Ashby, desired 
their countrymen might be commanded apart, that if they behaved like 
valiant men, they might have the glory : if not, the shame. To this the 
prince agreed ; colonel Fenwick, as the eldest colonel, took the command, 
and his brave and desperate attacks were remarkable while the siege 
lasted." 
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Associations were formed for the loyal protection of the 
king's person ; pledges were taken^ and addresses of all 
kinds signed and sent up from corporations, &c.y to 
Kensington Palace. Among others, the young duke of 
Gloucester displayed his loyal breeding in the principles 
of the revolution, by causing one of his young soldiers 
to write out the following address to his majesty, to 
which he fixed his boyish signature : — 

*' I, your majesty's most dutiful subject, bad ratber lose my life in your 
majesty'fi cause than in any man's else, and I hope it will not be long ere 
you conquer France. "Gloucester." 

Another address was likewise dictated by him, which 
he caused his boy-soldiers and all his household to sign : 

'* We, your majesty's subjects, will stand by you while we hate a drop 
of blood." 

However puerile these proceedings might seem in the 
eyes of William HL, they, at least, brought to him the 
conviction, that the princess was bringing up her son as 
his partisan, and without any romantic predilections or 
ideas of duty towards the fonner possessor of the throne. 

The public attention was diverted from the illegal 
execution of sir John Fenwick, and all his mal-apropos 
revelations, by the great splendour and unwonted fes- 
tivity which marked the preparations for celebrating the 
1>irth-day of the princess Anne, where her son, the par- 
liamentary heir, was to be introduced to the court with 
the utmost magnificence.^ It may be remembered that 
king William had presented the princess with the jewels 
of the late queen, her sister, Anne, who was always 
i^markable for her moderation regarding these sparkling 
baubles, did not choose to adorn her own person with 
them, but lavished the whole on that of her boy. The 
wisdom might be questioned, of exciting in the young 
prince « tastes for finery, which are still less becoming to 
men and boys than to women and girls." Howsoever, 
her royal highness amused herself by ordering and de- 

1 Gazette, Feb. 1696-7. 
DD 2 
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vising for her young son a most marvellous suit of clothes 
to appear in, at court, on her birth-day. The coat was 
azure blue velvet, then the colour of the mantle of the 
Garter.* All the button-holes of this garment were en- 
crusted with diamonds, and the buttons were composed of 
great brilliants. The king himself had given his aid to- 
wards the magnificence of this grand costume. His majesty 
had, in honour of the princely boy's installation as 
knight of the Garter, presented him with a jewel of 
St. George on horseback, the order for which, to the 
royal jeweller, amounted to 800/., and the intrinsic value 
was 700i Thus ornamented, and equipped withal in a 
flowing white periwig, the prince of seven summers 
made his bow in his mother's circle at St. James's, to 
congratulate her on her birth-day, and receive, himself^ 
the adorations of the sparkling crowd of peers and beauties 
who flocked to her royal highness's drawing-room.^ 

In such costume the young duke is depicted by Kneller,. 
at Hampton-Court ; notwithstanding the owlish periwig 
with which his little highness is oppressed, he is really- 
pretty : his complexion is of pearly fairness, his eyes very 
blue, with that touching expression of reflectiveness, 
which often pertains to those destined to an early grave, 
and not long for this world. The features of the heir of 
the princess Anne were like those of her Stuart ances- 
tors ; be as nearly resembled his unfortunate uncle and 
rival, the exiled prince of Wales, as if he had been his 
brother, excepting that he had the blonde Danish com-* 
plexion. 

The ladies and courtiers of the princess Anne had 
scarcely finished admiring the splendid dress of her 
idolized boy, when king William himself arrived to ofier 
his congratulations on her birth-night. When the cere- 

^ George I. changed it to a darker shade, that his knights of the Garter 
might not be confounded viith. those nominated by the titular king at St. 
Germains. 

< Lewis Jenkins' Biographical Tract, Brit. Museum. 
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monial was concluded, the young duke of Gloucester 
was led by his proud mother to claim the attention of 
majesty. It does not seem that the king exactly ap- 
proved of the display of jewels on the person of the 
child, for he said to him, with his usual sarcastic abrupt- 
ness, " You are very fine." 

" All the finer for you, sir," was the undignified reply 
of the princess, alluding to the present of the George 
that her son had received from the king, and the dona- 
tion of queen Mary's jewels to herself, of the value of 
40,000Z., with which the child stood loaded before them. 
The princess then urged the duke of Gloucester to re- 
turn thanks to his majesty ; but the boy, albeit so fluent 
on all other occasions, contented himself by making a 
low bow to the king, nor could his mother prevail on 
him to speak ; ** which," adds Lewis Jenkins,^ " he pro- 
bably would have done, if left to himself, without being 
prompted to it" It is more probable that the young 
prince had been disconcerted by the tone and expression 
of die king's above-quoted remark, and instinctively felt 
that the least said on the subject was the best way of 
proceeding. 

The unusual attentions of the crowned diplomatist, by 
making visits to his ^* sister Anne," when the etiquette 
of birth-days and wedding-days demanded them, were, 
after all, but the fair seeming of the politician. Just at 
this time, the royal spleen and gall rose so irrepressibly 
against the princess, that he could not help expressing 
to his confidant and chamberlain (the brother of his mis- 
tress, Elizabeth Villiers) how much he detested her, 
adding, " that if he had married the princess Anne, he 
should have been the most miserable man on earth."* 
Lord Villiers himself reported this agreeable remark to 
lord Dartmouth, nor could it be doubted that the king 
meant that it should meet the ear of Anne through his 

^ Lewis Jenkins' Biographical Tract, Brit. Museum. 
^ Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet. 
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chamberiain's other sister, lady Fitzharding, in order that 
mortification felt by her in private, might counterbalance 
the consideration with which inexorable destiny obliged 
him to treat her in public. 

Notwithstanding her exclusion tcom political power in 
the government of England, the strong partiality of the 
people at large to their native princess still forced on 
WilUam III. the necessity of treating Anne with the 
outward and visible signs of respect consonant with her 
station. Foreign states did not forget her rank; for 
instance, the doge and repubUc of Venice, however popu- 
lar the model of their government might be among the 
EngUsh revolutionists, very ungratefully refused to own 
William III. as king until the peace of Ryswick was 
nearly public. They likewise refused to grant any re- 
quests of hb ambassador before they received letters of 
compliment (in reply to some they had sent) firom the 
princess Anne and her hinband. These had to be sent 
for ; and when they came, the English ambassador^ lord 
Manchester, in his despatches, complains of his embar- 
rassment, because these letters had been forwarded to 
him by the secretary of the princess, sealed up without 
any copies.^ The incident throws some light on the 
difference of Anne's treatment by the king, after the 
death of her sister. 

The princess passed the autumn at Tunbridge Wells, 
to which salubrious place she was accompanied by her 
son. Here the young duke, under the care of his 
clerical tutor, Pratt, studied fortification with great 
assiduity. The tutor had been given a doctor of divi- 
nity's degree at Oxford, wholly and solely, observes 
Lewis Jenkins, by the favour and influence of the 
princess Anne, the advancement not being due to his 
learning. Indeed, the employment of the duke of 
Gloucester's tutor at Tunbridge did not savour much of 
matters divine; for, by the leave of the princess, he 

! State Papers of Chiistiaii Cole, pp. 20 to 23, 
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made a pentagon, with all the outworks according to the 
rules of fortification, in a wood near the Wells, for his 
princely pupil's improvement and entertainment, "which 
answered so well," adds Lewis Jenkins, " as to gain Dr. 
Pratt much credit, by doing, in fact, what did not pro- 
perly belong to his cloth or his office, and thereby 
depriving another of being employed, who, firom his long 
and faithful attention to the young duke's person, would 
have ventured his life in his service." 

The princess and her son removed from Tunbridge to 
Windsor Castle till the king's return to England; at the 
same time, Lewis Jenkins, in high dudgeon at .the afore- 
said pentagon made in the wood at Tunbridge Wells by 
the bellicose divine, Dr. Pratt, and, " firom some such 
like discouragements," resigned his appointment in the 
service of the princess. The place of his retreat was 
rather a suspicious one, being to Rouen, the very head 
quarters of the English Jacobites. He went, according 
to his own account^ into trade there with a French mer- 
chant, " as it were," he pursues^ " to begin the world 
again, having stronger inclinations for business than for 
a court life^ which I could not leave without some 
r^ret, as I had the highest respect for the princess that 
I had the honour to serve, as well as fiiendship for some 
persons about the court of the princess, of which I took 
my final leave." Thus did the quaint and simple- 
minded narrator of domestic events in the royal family 
withdraw himself firom his post, and at the same time shut 
out the view afforded to his readers of the palace-life of 
the princess and her son. Assuredly, the tuition of the 
young prince, according to his account, was in its outset 
conducted somewhat by the rules of contradiction. The 
doctor of divinity provided by her royal highness to 
inculcate devotional precepts, was only successful in im- 
parting to him, not things divine, but matters militant 
An old lady, whose concern with the princess was only 
to let her a house, instructed her child in all he prac- 
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tically knew of religion^ while his door-keeper gave him 
notions of " history, mathematics, and stuff," according 
to the erudite classification of his governess, to which 
may be added, that from his mother's chairmen and his 
lather's coachmen he imbibed the vulgar tongue, and 
they taught him withal to box. Such was the under 
current of affairs, while on the surface other statements 
have passed down the stream of history, as illustrative of 
the young duke's propensities and praiseworthy predilec- 
tions to battles and sieges, while his aversion to poetry 
and to all the fine arts is lauded by right reverend his- 
torians^ with as much unction as if sovereigns and their 
heirs, apparent or presumptive, were sent into the world 
for the sole purpose of slaughtering the human species. 

It was the intention of the flatterers of William III. 
to make out that his successor would prove the very 
mirror and model of himself, and that the young duke 
of Gloucester would surpass that monarch in his hatred 
to poetry, music, painting, and dancing. The evidence 
of the child's disUke to the latter had no better founda- 
tion than the trifling fact, that when the princess Anne 
found him a little recovered from the woeful affliction in 
his head, which caused unsteadiness to his footsteps, she 
ordered him to be taught regularly to walk and dance^ 
and appointed for this purpose Mr. Gorey, who, as he is 
designated as "an old rich dancing-master," Had pro- 
bably instructed her royal highness in her childhood ; 
but with this aged dancing-master her little son fell out, 
and bestowed on him the epithet of " old dog," because 
he strained his limbs in some gymnastic or other. As 
for the ^dislike of the young duke to poetry, it is utterly 
contrary to truth, for he frequently endeavoured to make 
rhymes. The love of a child for the fine arts can only 
be shown by the interest he takes in picture-books 
and puppet-shows, and of these little Gloucester was 

* In White Eeunet, bishop of Peterborough's Perfect History, vol. iiL ; 
likewise, Burnet's Own Times. 
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more than commonly fond. He demanded to see " cuts" 
or engravings of every historical tale he heard, moreover, 
the princess, his mother, estabUshed for him a puppet- 
theatre at Campden House; nor must this excite astonish- 
ment, since Steele and Addison devote many papers of 
their immortal Spectators to discussion of the puppet- 
shows, which were the favourite morning amusement 
of the belles and beaux years subsequently, when the 
princess was on the throne as queen Anne. As if every- 
thing asserted on the subject of this young prince's edu- 
cation, however trifling, was to prove the exact reverse 
of fact, it appears that the princess had had some little 
rhymes, hammered out between the child and his faith- 
ful Lewis, set to music, to indulge her son's tastes, by 
John Church, who was one of the choristers of the king's 
chapel and of Westminster-abbey, a pupil of the illus- 
trious Henry Purcell. " The music of John Church gave 
very great satisfaction to the princess, and as for the duke 
of Gloucester, he was delighted with it" Such are the 
words of an eye-witness.^ It is to be feared that, in the 
course of the princely child's subsequent education, all 
which was innocently amusing and civilising in the arts, 
the cultivation of which forms the glory of the most 
glorious of rulers, a great peace sovereign, was sedulously 
eradicated and discouraged, in compliance with the tastes 
of those in power. 

While the princess Anne remained at Windsor in 
1697, the marquis of Normanby* paid her another visit ; 
it seems, that on account of his learning, accomplishments, 
and literary acquirements, he had been deputed by the 
junta of nine to examine into the mind and capacity of 
iier son. The result was, that the marquis pronounced 
*nhe young duke of Gloucester capable of learning- 

^ Lewis Jenkins* Biographical Tracts. The notes and arrangement of 
John Church's music are printed and appended to Lewis Jenkins' Tracts. 
Brit. Museum. 

2 Her former lover, Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave. 
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anything.''^ From this time it was considered requisite 
that the education of the princely child should regularly 
commence^ and that he should be taken out of the hands 
of his mother's ladies. The delicacy of his health and 
constitution^ and the extreme anxiety of his mother^ lest 
she should not be able to rear him, had caused the child 
to remain a nurslings cherished by female tenderness, 
until after his eighth birthniay — a year longer than any 
of his line had ever been. Even the princess herself 
now became desirous that his regular education should 
commence. 

In one of the visits of the princess to London, the 
same autumn, she went with her husband to view the 
rising glories of the cathedral of St. Paul's, then ap- 
proaching its completion. *^ They expressed themselves 
extremely pleased with that noble building, and gave 
money very liberally to the workmen."* There was 
another person to whom their liberality ought to have 
been extended, even to the venerable architect of this 
glorious masterpiece, sir Christopher Wren, who had 
been deprived, by William, of his modest stipend of 
200/. per annum, under pretence that he had not finished 
the cathedral I Strange to say, the venerable sage lived 
to finish the mighty structure, and reclaimed the niggard 
bounty of his country in his ninety-second year. The 
imshaken attachment of sir Christopher Wren to his old 
masters occasioned his persecution by William. 

The birth-day of the princess Anne was again duly 
observed by William IlL According to the official 
announcement of the Gazette, his majesty was her morn- 
ing visitor on that occasion: " Whitehall, 1698, February 
6th. — This being the princess of Denmark's birth-day, 
his majesty came to visit her royal highness at St. James's, 
where there was a great appearance of the nobility and 
other persons of quality, to compliment her royal high 

1 Lewis Jenkins' Biographical Tracts, Brit. Museum. 
' Postman Newspaper, for Sept. 6, 1697. 
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ness on this occasion. In the evening, his highness the 
duke of Gloucester had a fire-work, and the court were 
entertained with a concert of music and a ball." 

The education of the duke of Gloucester, was now a 
matter of great anxiety to his mother, and the whole of 
the spring of 1698 was spent in agitating expectations 
concerning it. The result of events proves, that the 
princess Anne was ready to submit to any pecuniary 
loss, rather than to have her child torn firom her home 
and heart. The parliament had voted the magnificent 
sum of 50,000Z» per annum, for the expenses of the 
education and establishment of the duke of Gloucester ; 
but the king appears to have been given unlimited 
power in the disposal of the child. 

All former precedents, both in England and Scotland,, 
prove that royal children were given in charge to some 
great noble or ecclesiastic or other, during the period of 
their regular education ; nor had the princess Anne any 
reason to suppose, that she should be suffered to keep 
her child near her any more than her ancestress Anne of 
Denmark had retained her sons or daughters during their 
tutelage. The children of Henry VIL and Henry VIH., 
as well as those of James L, Charles I , and James U., 
had been taken from the maternal superintendence, and 
brought up at a distance from their parents. Anne 
herself had been removed from her &ther, who, similar 
to herself, in 1698, then only occupied the station of a 
subject. 

The princess felt that the king had much in his 
power to annoy her, if he took from her maternal care 
this delicate and sickly child, whom she had reared with 
extreme difficulty; fortunately for her, the Ifing was only 
sedulous on two points ; the first was, how little of the 
50,000i per annum allowed by the nation for the use of 
the duke of Gloucester, he need pay for his education 
and establishment ; the other was, that the boy should 
have no other preceptor than Dr. Burnet, bishop of 
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Salisbury ; this last was a bitter sorrow to Anne, who 
had the lowest opinion of that person's character and 
disposition; she earnestly entreated the king, and prince 
George of Denmark joined in the petition, that the in- 
struction of her child might be consigned to Dr. Hooper, 
ilean of Canterbury.* 

The readers of the previous volume of this work are 
fully aware, that in whatsoever esteem Dr. Hooper 
might have been held by such sons of the church of 
England, as archbishops Sheldon, and Sancroft, Isaac 
Barrow, or Sherlock, or Kenn, he was not quite so 
much beloved by the Dutch king. In truth. Dr. Hooper, 
like Dr. Kenn, had shut up doors with him when only 
prince of Orange, and the horror they felt in the con- 
templation of his moral qualities, some contemporary 
letters regarding the one, and the diary of the other, 
have already shown.* 

The princess Anne could not endure patiently the 
appointment of bishop Burnet as her son's preceptor. Her 
royal highness ^as heard to complain, ^^ that she con- 
sidered such appointment as the greatest hardship ever 
put upon her by the king, who well knew how she dis- 
liked Burnet, and that she was sure that the king made 
choice of him for that very reason."* 

Burnet was himself conscious of the aversion of the 
princess, but the king insisted upon the measure ;^ the 
bishop was exceedingly out of humour at this time, " hav- 
ing been disappointed of the great see of Winchester," 
says lord Dartmouth, " which preferment the king had 

1 Hooper MS., printed in the Appendix to Trevor's William III. ; Iike« 
'wise the life of that king printed 1705, and Bio. Britannica. 

''^ In both instances edited by friends and partisans of William. !llr. 
Trevor's work is a panegyric 'on William, from the first word to the last ; 
yet he is the editor of Dr. Hooper's Diary, in his Appendix. Sidney, earl 
of Romney, to whom William III. granted at one sweep the enormous 
bribe of 17,000/. per annum, is the informant of the moral horror Dr. Kenn 
had of that prince. If the friends of William left such documents for the 
instruction of biographers, what, may we ask, would enemies have done ? 

* Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's History of his Own Times, vol. iv. 
i>. 376. « Ibid. 
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put at the disposal of one of the lords of the treasury. 
To the sorrow of the princess Anne, he was given the 
education of the heir of the kingdom, in hopes of satisfy- 
ing his discontent."^ 

The manner in which Burnet mentions his appoint- 
ment, is remarkable, as well for the information, as for 
the composition; perhaps it is the most extraordinary 
specimen of egotism ever printed by any author in our 
language :^ " I was named by the king to be the duke 
of Gloucester's preceptor. / used all possible endeavours, 
to excuse myself. I had hitherto no share in the 
princess' favour or confidence. / had also become very 
uneasy at many things in the king's conduct. J con* 
sidcred him as a glorious instrument raised up by God, ' 
who had done great things by him. / had also such 
obligations to him, that / had resolved, on public as well 
as on private accounts, never to engage in any opposition 
to him, yet / could not help thinking he might have 
carried matters further than he did, and that he was 
giving his enemies handles to weaken his government. 
/ had tried, but with little success, to use all due freedom 
with him ; he did not love to be found fault with, and 
either discouraged me with silence, or answered in such 
general expressions, that they signified little." Lord 

1 Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's History of his Own Times, vol. iv. 
p. 376. 

* If the mighty mind of Coleridge had made itself more familiar with 
what human beings actually did, rather than bow they thought, he would> 
have hit on this historical passage, as a thorough instance of practical 
egotism far more real, and nearly as concise, as the clever satire he has 
improved from the German. In his delineation of an egotist^ he declares.- 
of his hero, 

" A pronoun, verb-imperative, he shone !" — 

and describes him tlius holding forth : 

*' Here, on this market cross, aloud I cry, 
1, 1, 1 1 I itself, I ! 

The form, the substance, the what and the why, 
The when and the where, and the low and the high^ 
The inside, the outside, the earth and the sky, 
I, you, and he — and he, you, and I — 
All souls and all bodies are I itself, I ! 

AU, I, itself, I !" 
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Dartmouth^ his contemporary, illustrates this passage by 
observing, that the king "had complained of bishop 
Burnet breaking in upon him, whether he would or no, 
and asking him questions, that he did not know how to 
answer, without trusting him more than he was willing 
to do, having a very bad opinion of his retentive facul- 
ties."' The bishop mentioned his own reluctance to 
undertake the office of preceptor to the young prince, 
and describes how it was finally arranged. " The young 
duke of Gloucester was to live at Windsor, because it 
was in the diocese of Salisbury, and the bishop was 
allowed ten weeks in the princely pupil's vacations, to 
attend to the rest of his episcopal duties." He affirms^ 
that all his endeavours to decline this advancement were 
unavailing, for the king said, *^ he could only trust that 
care to him.** It is certain that no other prelate was 
bound to identify himself so thoroughly with the revolu- 
tionary government, as Burnet, and that, as his fortune 
and station wholly depended on its stability, king Wil- 
liam was as certain that Burnet would bring up the boy 
in as utter hatred to his grandfather James IL, as the 
regent Murray was, when he placed Buchanan as tutor, 
that he would inculcate in the infant mind of king James 
every foul stigma against his mother, Mary queen of Scots. 
The motives of each appointment were similar. 
. It has been shown that the king had appropriated to his 
own use an enormous share of the 50,000^ per annum^ 
added by parliament to the Civil List, for the purpose of 
the education of the duke of Gloucester. He had, indeed, 
retained the whole since the peace of Ryswick.* Nor 
could any entreaties of the princess induce his majesty to 
allow more than 15,000i,' scarcely more than a quarter of 
the sum he received for the establishment of the heir to 

> Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Bamet's Own TimeSi voL W. p. 376. 

' The addition TOted by parliament was 100,000^, half or which the 
English parliament had allotted for the payment of the dowry of James II.'s 
queen, the other moiety for the edacation of the dake of Gloucester. 
' Conduct by the duchess of Marlborough. 
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the British empire. From this modicum, the princess 
solicited that a small part might be advanced, that she 
might pmrchase plate and furniture, needful for the ex* 
tension of her son's establishment But William IIL, 
whose character never appears less attractive, than 
when he is seen in history in the act of grasping some 
ill-gotten pelf or other, positively refused to advance her 
a doit ;^ yet the princess Anne was prepared to submit 
to all losses, so that her boy was not withdrawn from her 
personal society ; besides, to smoothe the other hardships, 
the earl of Marlborough was appointed his chief governor. 
At the first view, this measure may appear rather extra- 
ordinary, when the indignities are remembered which 
had been heaped on the princess Anne, only for her 
private regard for Marlborough and his wife ; but king 
William's power for injury had become weakened since 
the death of his wife. Most of the real kingly functions 
were executed by the junta of the oligarchy, resembling 
the Venetian Council of Ten, A majority of these per- 
sons were Marlborough's old colleagues, who had aided 
him in effecting the Revolution. The junta treated with 
him as a power, who had, among other advantages, pos- 
session of the mind and will of the princess Anne, the 
heiress of the crown. 

If king William could draw from the English house of 
commons sufficient supplies, he cared little how the 
English junta arranged for the future. He had been 
beard to say, " Let all remain according to my wish, 
now, and those may have the crown who can catch it, 
when I am gone." 

A cynic might have laughed, and doubtless many did, 
at the utter absence of all supposition by king William 
and the junta, that Marlborough and the princess Anne 
would act on their vowed contrition to king James. On 
the contrary, William calculated to a nicety that Marl- 
borough would renounce and betray the distant lineal 
* Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough. 
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Leir, and cleave to the rival duke of Gloucester, over 
vrhose miod an empire would have been established^ 
commenced in early youth. Such was the secret spring 
of a measure^ which seems, at the first view, extremely- 
inconsistent with the previous biographies of both the 
royal sisters, Mary and Anne. 

The earl of Marlborough was permitted by king 
William to attend his levee, June 19, 1698, and kiss his 
hand/ on his appointment as governor to the duke of 
Gloucester. The king, who was certainly no composer 
of compliments in general, is said to haye addressed to 
the object of his former contempt, the following fine 
eulogy on this occasion* ** My lord, make the duke of 
Gloucester like yourself, and I desire no more.*'* . King 
William, likewise, appointed the new governor one of 
the junta of nine, called by the people, **the nine 
kings," and by the parliament, *^ the nine lords-justices.'^ 
This place we have shown that lord Marlborough had 
previously filled, when William and Mary first ascended 
the throne. 

The official organ of William's government announced 
the advancement of Marlborough, in the following 
style : — 

*' Jane 16, 1698. — His majesty ba8 been pleased to appoint the right 
bonoarable the earl of Marlborough to be governor to his. highness the 
duke of Gloucester, as a mark of the good opinion his majesty has of his 
lordship's zeal for his service, and his qualifications for an employment of 
80 great a trust ; and this evening his lordship was sworn of his majesty '» 
privy council, and took his place there." 

William III. did not leave England for the delights of 
his Loo-palace that year, until July 20, neither was the 
establishment for the young duke of Gloucester's house- 
hold and education settled even then, since lady Marl- 
borough expressly says, " that the king took with him a 
list of the young duke's intended officials, which he had, 

^ Macpherson's History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 141. 
* Coxe and all the biographers of the duke of Marlborough repeat tbi» 
speech. Had it ever been uttered^ the duchess would never have omitted 
it in her Conduce. 
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in an access of unwonted graciousness, told the princess 
Anne to draw out for his approval ; " these are the words 
of Sarah of Marlborough. She had every reason to 
know the truth with all its minutisey if she has chosen to 
relate it accurately, and in this instance her narrative is 
corroborated by other contemporaries. " When the duke 
of Gloucester," she says, " was arrived at the age to be 
put into men's hands, king William insinuated to such 
members of parliament as he knew were desirous to have 
the duke handsomely settled, that it would require near 
50,000Z. a year; and, at the same time, he promised 
other persons whom he knew it would please, that he 
would pay queen Mary^ in France^ [Mary Beatrice, queen 
of James IL,] her settlement, which was also 50,000/. 
And thus he obtained an addition of one hundred thou- 
sand a year to his civil list"^ 

^' The addition was granted," continues Sarah of Marl- 
borough, ^^ yet king William never paid one farthing to 
queen Mary, in France, and, as to the duke of Gloucester, 
king William not only kept him in the women's hands a 
good while after the new revenue was granted, but, when 
his highness's &mily was settled, he positively would 
pay out of the 50,000/. but 15,000/. a year. Nay, of 
this small allowance, he refused to advance to the prin- 
cess one quarter, though she absolutely needed it to buy 
plate and furniture; and she was forced to be at that 
expense herself." 

** But this was not all. The king, influenced by lord 
Sunderland, sent the princess word, ^ That though he 
intended to put in all the preceptors, he would leave it 
to her to choose the rest of the servants except one, which 
was to be Mr. Sayers.' "^ 

"The princess received this message with extreme 
pleasure, for it was more humane, and of a different air, 

' Conduct of the dachess of Marlboroogh, p. 116. 
^ It will be remembered in the life of queen Mary, that she was, in her 
noted visit to Canterbury, in 1693» escorted by a Tice-chamberlain, quoted 
as Mr. Sayert. 

VOL. XI. B £ 
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from aught that she had been used to. She immediately 
set herself to provide proper persons of the most con- 
sideration for the several places. Mr. Boscawen,^ and 
the son of Mr. Secretary Vernon, were chosen by her 
royal highness, to be the grooms of her son's bed- 
chamber, and the sons of the earls of Bridgewater and 
Berkeley, were to be his pages of honour* 

** Meantime, king William was in no hurry to finish 
the affair of the duke of Gloucester's establishment; he 
let lord Marlborough know, ' that he would send a list 
from abroad, of the servants he chose to have in the 
young duke's family. But he regarded not in the least, 
the message he had previously sent to the princess.' It 
was then represented to his majesty, ' that the princess 
upon the credit of his first gracious message, had en- 
gaged her promise to several persons ; and it was to be 
hoped, his majesty would not give her mortification at a 
time when any trouble of mind might do her great 
prejudice, as she soon expected the birth of another 
child."" 

The intelligence that his sister Anne was in the hope* 
ful situation which might strengthen the protestant 
interest, far from obtaining for her the slightest indul- 
gence, appeared to aggravate the acerbity of the royal 
temper ; instead of sending the complimentary coi^atu-- 
lations customary on such occasions, his majesty angrily 
exclaimed : — 

" Anne shall not be queen before her time, and I mil 
make the list of what servants her son shall have I" " The 
king remained so peremptory," continues the Marl* 
borough, " that all my husband could do, was to get 
lord Albemarle to try to bring him to reason."* 

The favourite took possession of the list drawn up b j 
the princess, and promised that she should receive fit>m 

1 Probably tbe Eton boy, tvKo was sent for from tlie college by the 
l^rincess to phty with her aon on his first fisit to Windsor Castle. * 

2 Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough. * IbkL 
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HoIIaDd a more satisfactory account of the appoint* 
ment& He exerted himself so zealously in the cause 
of the princess, that her own list was returned to her 
with but few alterations. The king only made lord 
Kabys brother an equerry, and appointed to be ^^gentle- 
men waiters" two or three persons who had served 
queen Mary IL in like stations, and had pensions on 
that account; ''and," adds lady Marlborough,^ *4t was 
to make savings in regard to such pensions that king 
William did so ungentlemanlike a thing as to force the 
princess to fail in such engagements." The king had 
evidently, on second thoughts, repented him of the leave 
he had given the princess Anne, to choose the attendants 
of her son, and thought that he could save all the pen* 
sions he most unwillingly had to pay to his late queen's 
servants, by giving them full pay in the service of the 
duke of Gloucester, and thus he should be able to '^ cut 
off another cantle" out of the 15,000^ Eleppel very 
sagaciously proved to his master, that by making ene- 
mies of all the persons to whom the princess would be 
forced to break her promise, his saving would at the end 
prove a very dear one. 

The pocnr princess Anne, while these disputes were in 
the course of settlement and progress, was forced to 
leave her grasping brother-in-law in full possession, for 
at least a year, of the income voted by parliament for the 
use of the duke of Gloucester, being unable to settle 
her son's establishment until the return of the king. 
The Flying Post announced the important facts, " that 
his majesty had paid their royal highnesses, since 
his return, a visit on December 17, 1698, and that his 
highness the duke of Gloucester hath had more domestics 
engaged in his service." The king, therefore, really ob- 
tained a whole year and a half s income of 50,0002^, almost 
clear of incumbrances, of this allowance, since the princess 
was unable to wrest it out of his unrighteous grasp. 

1 Conduct, by the dncheas of ftfarlborough. 

E £ 2 
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Yet the temper of the times did not authorize Wil- 
liam IIL in putting any very remarkable slight on the 
princess. Since the peace of Ryswick^ king William and 
his English subjects had not been on those terms which 
rendered it very safe policy. His principal vexation 
VfBS, that the English parliament insisted on his stand- 
ing army being disbanded, and his Dutch guards sent 
out of the country. William pleaded in person for the 
retention of his guards ; but finding the parliament inex- 
orable, he was forced to yield, being more than once re- 
minded that this was partly the cause why his father^ 
in-law was exiled. William remained in a black sullea 
fit for many hours, without speaking to any one ; at last 
he broke into this exclamation — 

^^ By heavens, if I had a son, these Dutch guards of 
mine should not go !" 

This was the only time he ever was heard to regret 
his want of oflspring; yet, notwithstanding all his satur- 
nine gloom, he was fond of little children. An anecdote 
is extant of him, which places this propensity in a very 
pleasing light. 

One of his secretaries was rather later than usual in 
his private closet at Kensington, when a tap was heard 
at the door. " Who is there ?" asked the king. 

" Lord Buck," was the answer. The king rose, 
opened the door, and there was displayed to view a 
little child, of four years old — ^young lord Buckhurst, the 
heir of lord Dorset, his lord high chamberlain. 

*^ And what does lord Buck want ?" asked the king. 

** You to be a horse to my coach : I've wanted you a 
long time." * 

With a more amiable smile than the secretary had 
ever supposed king William could wear, his majesty 
looked down on his little noble, and taking the string of 
the toy, dragged it up and down the long gallery till his 
play-fellow was satisfied. It was supposed that this was 

1 Horace WaIpoIe» 
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not the first game of play he had had with little lord 
Buckhurst. 

Another personal anecdote of William, was that con- 
nected with his lord-treasurer, Godolphin. This minister, 
who had ever been personally attached to king James, 
had entered into a plot for his former master's restora-* 
tion. By one of those accidents which often befal 
persons who are in the receipt of a great many papers, 
Godolphin unwittingly put into the king's hands a packet 
of letters which most fully criminated himself The 
king read them, and the next day placed them in the 
hands of lord Godolphin, who stood aghast at seeing 
what he had done. The king then said — 

'^ My lord Godolphin, I am happy to say that I am 
the only person who knows of this treason; give me 
your honour that you will put an end to it, I think, 
after this, I may trust you."* 

The first edition of Dryden's translation of the 
** iEneid," is somewhat oddly connected with the memory 
of William IIL The celebrated Jacob Tonson, his puln 
lisher, designed that the work should be dedicated to 
William III. Diyden, who had been deprived of his 
pension and laureateship by queen Mary, swore that he 
would rather commit his manuscript to the flanres than 
submit to pay that compliment to the Dutch sovereign. 
He insisted on dedicating every canto to a separate 
Mecsenas of his own among the aristocracy. The exten- 
sive patronage thus obtained for the work induced the 
publisher to let the poet have his own way. Old Jacob, 
though baffled, was not foiled ; having devised a notable 
plan for outwitting Dryden, and flattering William at 
the same time, for he directed the artist, whom he 
employed to illustrate the ^niad, to represent a lively 
portraiture of his majesty, for the beau ideal of the 
person of the pious iElneas. As the features of the hero 
of Nassau cannot possibly be mistaken whenever they 

' Sir John Dalrymple's History of the ReTolution in Great Britain, &c^ 
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are seen, the likeness was staring, and the bookseller 
rejoiced in the success of his scheme. As for William 
himself, he no more cared for dedications by an English 
poet, than he did for compliments in Chinese; either 
way, it was a matter of perfect indifference to him ; not 
80 to Dryden, whose ecstasy of displeasore at the sight 
of the features of the pious ^neas,^ vented itself in the 
following bitter epigram, the more bitter because founded 
on truth : — 

** Old Jacob), in hh wondrous mood. 
To please the wise beholders. 
Has placed old Nassau's book-nosed head 
On /WOT Eneas' ahoalden. 

« To make the parallel hold tadc, 

Methinks there's something lacking, 
One took his father pick-a-back, 
The other sent his packing." 

As before stated, king William had, from his child- 
hood, suffered from bad health. In the course of three 
or four years after the death of queen Mary, his frame 
was sinking under a complication of diseases. During 
one of the attendances by Dr. Radcliffe, his majesty's 
physician, the king asked him what he thought of a 
complaint which had attacked his legs. 

** That I would not have your majesty's two legs lor 
your three kingdomsf," was the startling rejoinder. 

Ring William thenceforth banished Radcliffe frvHn 
court ; but as the great physician was a Jacobite, this 
was no punishment 

The national songs of Scotland convey much statistic 
infimnation ; many, indeed, are the facts to be gathered 
from them which are well confirmed on inquiry, though 
utteriy passed over in general history. The following 
popular song of that century diows that the accidents of 
the seasons, added to public misery, and to the unpopu- 

^ In the library of his grace the dake of Devonshire at Qiiswick, is a 
magnificent copy of the first ecUtioD, the sabscription folio adorned with 
aU the faucnrj of type 4nd engraWngs. On exaounation, Hm cnrioiit 
anecdote is fully verified by the fact, that every plate in which the pioua 
JBtfeai figiiet pKteaU a stodied and slariiig likenesi of kii^ William^ 
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larity of William in North Britain. It is part of the his- 
torical^ballad of " O whurry Whigs awa," in the course 
of which the princess Anne is not forgotten : 

" Next we gat owre an Orange king, 

That played with parties baitb, man, 
A Hogan Mogan^ foreign thing, 

That wrought a world of skaith, man ; 
When he came owre, our rights to see, 

His father, friend, and a', man. 
By his Datch guards he drove to sea. 

Then swore he ran awa, man. 

*' The fifth day of November, he 

Did land upon our coasts, man ; 
Bat those who lived his reign to see. 

Of that they did not boast, man : 
Seven years of famine did prevail, 

The people hopeless grew, man ; 
But dearth and death did us assail. 

And thousands overthrew, man. 

** But Willie's latter end did come. 

He broke his collar-bone, man ; 
We chose another, couthy Anne, 

And set her on the throne, man. 
then we had baith meal and malt. 

And plenty over all, man ; 
We had nae scant of sin or saint, 

0, whurry* Whigs awa, man." 

By this bitter Jacobite squib, we learn the statistical 
facts of the dearths that continued during the latter part 
of the reign of William, and this, though no fault of his, 
added to the deep hatred the common people bore him* 

Another popular historical ballad alludes covertly and 
sarcastically to the reverse of the Episcopal church in 
Scotland; its title is " Willie the Wag,*' — so it was printed 
— but it was sung " Willie the Whig." 

" ! I had a wee bit mailin,' 

And I had a good gray mare. 
And I had a braw bit dwelling, 

Till Willie the whig came here. 
He whiggit me out of my mailin. 

He whiggit me out of my gear. 
And out of my bonny black gowny,* 

That ne'er was the worse for the wear. 

^ A favourite epithet of reproach in Jacobite songs, a corruption of tlie 
Dutch title of honour. High Mightiness. 

^ Weary. ' The provision for the epucopalian clergy. 

* The canonical dress of the episcopal established. ehor^h of ScotlaBid* 
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** He fawned and waggit his tail, 

Till he poisoned the true well ee, 
And with the wagging of his fause tongue^ 

He gart the bra?e Monmouth die.' 
He whiggit us out of our rights. 

And be whiggit us out of our laws. 
And he whiggit us out of our king, 

O ! that grieves me worst of a'. 

" The tod^ rules over the lion, 

The midden's^ aboon the moon, 
And Scotland maun cower and cringe, 

To a false and a foreign loon. 
O i waly fu' fall the piper, 

That sells his wind sae dear, 
Ard waly fu* is the time 

When Willie the whig came here." 

The&ip popular songs plainly show the unbroken spirit 
of Scotland; despite of the deep wounds of Glencoe 
and Darien, the Scottish lion was foaming at the bit, 
and ramping to break the reins that held him. A spirit 
of the strongest personal sarcasm pervades the lyric 
productions of the Scottish poets at that time ; and 
the most magnificent of their national melodies were 
made to forget their plaintive character to accord with 
the rallying songs of the Jacobites. 

In the spring of 1698, occurred an event, apparently 
of little consequence to the princess Anne, but which 
subsequently shook the throne to which she succeeded. 
Yet it was nothing more than the appointment of a des- 
titute servant maid, a daughter of lady Marlborough's 
aunt, to a humble post in the palace of the princess^ 
Abigail Hill,^ was the name of this kinswoman of the 
haughty favourite, who had been a servant maid in the 
house of lady Rivers, of ChaflTord, in Kent. 

When lady Marlborough was first established at the 
Cockpit, at the time of the marriage of the princess, a 
lady represented to her that she had near relations, who 
were in the most abject misery. At first, the favourite 

1 This allusion was unveiled in the publication of the Stuart Papers, by 
order of George IV. 

« The /or. » Dunghill. 

* Her servitude to lady Rivers is mentioned by Coxe» Life of Marl- 
borough, vol. ii. p. 257. 
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denied that she had ever heard of such persons — a singu- 
lar circumstance, for most persons in families, either high 
or low, have heard their aunts mentioned. She was, 
however, successfully reminded, that her father's sister 
had marrried an anabaptist, in trade in the city, who 
had become bankrupt ; that this aunt was starving, with 
her husband ; that her two young sons were in rags, and 
her daughters were servant-maids. The whole of this 
mortifying detail had, perhaps, been laid before the 
proud favoiurite, as a rebuke to her arrogance; for- 
tunately for the afflicted persons, it impelled her to 
draw forth ten guineas from her purse, for the relief of 
her wi*etched aunt^ who expired, as did her husband, 
directly after the relief arrived. The appeal had not 
been made, it seems, till their last extremity. Sarah 
began to consider, that to canton the orphans on the 
public would be more gratifying to her self-esteem than 
leaving them in the degree of house-maids and chamber-* 
maids. Abigail Hill, the servant of lady Rivers, was 
withdrawn by her fortunate kinswoman, and given bitter 
bread, as her own nursery-maid.^ Bitter, indeed, it 
must have been, if conclusions may be drawn from a very 
pert letter of one of her young charges, Anne Churchill, 
in which that vulgar term of reviling, " creature," as ap-- 
plied to her cousin, most odiously occurs. Abigail Hill, 
silent and suffering, became, if we may judge from the 
representation of lady Marlborough, morose, misan-^ 
thropic, close, and designing, and of a temper so miser- 
able, that it preyed inwardly on her health, so that no 
change of fortune could cheer her melancholy. What 
an dutobic^aphy could have been written by this 
woman ! who appears to have possessed the shy, proud 
disposition, often noted in persons who have seen 
better days, and yet have sunk to the last wretched- 

1 The duchess of Marlborough, in her reviliug letters, frequently speaks 
of her cousin as her nursery-maid, as in her Correspondence, (vol. i. p. 257») 
where, though she has blundered in the use of the relative, she meana 
AbigaU Hill. 
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new to which a vlrtuoas person can £a% — that of common 
servitude ? 

Meantime, her brothers, the ragged boys — lady Marl- 
borough especially points out their rags — ^were caught 
from the street, clothed and provided for from the rich 
harvest of patronage, at the Marlborough command, 
which opened at the Revolution. The elder Hill was 
placed in the customs — the younger. Jack Hill, as a page 
to prince George of Dennuurk. When the h(Hisehold of 
the young duke of Gloucester was established, lady 
Marlborough slipped her cousin, Mary Hill, into the 
anug place of laundress, with 2002. per annum ; but for 
her white slave, the melaiicholy superintendent of her 
nursezy, Abigail, she reserved the place of bed*chimiber 
woman to the princess Anne, and thus was enabled to 
have a deputy, who could perform aU her own offices, 
when she chose to absent herself apprehending no 
•danger of being supplanted by a person so reserved and 
unattractive. 

Abigail had another connexion at court, a climbing 
politician. This was Robert Harley. AoccHtling to 
lady Marlborough's statement, the £ither of Abigail Hill 
was in the same degree of relationriiip to Harley that 
his wife was to her. She adds ^that Harley never did 
anything lor his nnde or his distressed &mily, or owned 
the kindred,' till Abigail was likely to become a pros*- 
perous gentlewoman." 

Since the advancement of loxd Marlborough to the 
high office of governor to the duke of Gloucester, his 
lady had begun to lose the caressing devotion she had 

1 There is tooMtViBg wroag in tliit ttatemeat of ladf Mailboroiigyi ; for 
Robert Harley 's mother wu wot Abi(faU Hill, but Abigail Stephens ; ndiker 
had he an auot whose maiden name was Hill. The only trace of family 
coAaexioii with the ehivalreMiiie pedigree of Harley ts the family sama of 
Abi^il, with which some of its ladies were afBicted in the 17th oeotnry. 
We should believe all connexion of the Harleys with the anabaptist 
Hill, who married lady Maffboroagh's aunt, the pore iavaition of that 
penon, were it not liar the abuse which the lampoons of that time level at 
Bol»ert Harley'f father, aa a /mmiie who had tasted the good things of 
Cromwell's outrageous taxation. 
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hitherto manifested for the princess Anne, and now and 
then permitted her to taste a spice of that audacious and 
overbearing arrogance with which she treated the rest of 
her contemporaries. Sometimes the aggrieved princess 
would let fall a word or two of complaint before the 
sympathizing and silent substitute of her haughty &- 
vourite. When the princess found that no evil con* 
sequences ensued, no tale was carried to Abigail's prin- 
cipal, and, above all, that no gossip story was raised in 
the court, the confidence was extended, and some 
condolences regarding the fiery temper of the ^'dear 
Mrs. Freeman," were received gratefiilly, and agreed 
upon by both with impunity. Such was the commence- 
ment of the intimacy between the {nrincess Anne and 
the humble Abigail Hill: and such the domestic politics 
of the palace of St James. 

Her royal highness continued to keep court that year 
with some degree of splendour. She frequently bestowed 
patronage on the theatres. Among other entertain- 
ments of the kind, she approved of the English Opera. 
The Postboy* announces, *^ That her royal highness was 
pleased to see, this day, April 27, 1699, the opera 
called, * The Island Princess,' which was performed by 
her command, at the Theatre Royal." 

The education of the duke of Gloucester had pro- 
ceeded formall}' under the surveillance of his preceptor 
Burnet, according to the account of the latter, since his 
highness's ninth birth day. As usual, the princess and 
her consort took their son to Windsor Castle, July, 1699; 
the birthday of the young prince, and the wedding-day 
of the princess, were celebrated with balls and ^at splen- 
dour, the whole concluded with fireworks for the duke 
of Gloucester — ^a circumstance which is never omitted in 
any public announcement of these rejoicings." The 
course of study which Dr. Burnet thought best for the 

^ CoUectiou Brit. MnieiiiiL 
< The Postboy, i^kL, July 24, 1699. . 
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little prince of ten years old, is remarkable for its dry and 
abstract nature, the child's docility was greatly com^ 
mended, but the lively spirit that carried him through 
many severe attacks of illness, supported him no longer ; 
two years' attention to the studies described by his right 
reverend preceptor, would have been sufficient to subdue 
the petulance and break the health of a stronger iodi-» 
vidual than the little heir of Great Britain. No more of 
his lively sallies are reported after he was consigned to 
the tuition of Burnet There is a beautiful picture of 
the prince at this period of his existence, at Hampton- 
. Court ; ** melancholy seems to have marked him for her 
own." He looks like a young man of seventeen, too 
sensitive and delicate for this work-a-day world : the blue 
veins on the fair high temples, the pearly complexion, 
the mournful regards of the mild blue eyes, and the ex- 
pression of premature care and thoughtfulness are alto- 
gether unlike the merry sprite described by his faithful 
Lewis Jenkins. 

The princess gave receptions and held her court at 
Windsor Castle during the summer of 1699, to which 
the nobility occasionally travelled from London to pre- 
sent themselves. The month of August brought her a 
visitor of no very reputable cast, being the notorious lady 
Dorchester, the unworthy rival of her hated step-mother. 
Mary Beatrice. As this person posted to Windsor to 
make her obeisance at the court of Anne, when she 
thought proper to own her marriage with sir David CoU 
lier, it may be supposed that the princess kept up some 
intimacy with her, either as acquaintance or partisan. 
The incident is thus sarcastically mentioned by the mar- 
chioness of Halifax.^ 

} Letter in Devonshire Collection from the marchioness of Halifax, 
dated August 22, 1699. Copied by permission. In the same series of 
letters, the marchioness mentions as news, that the first duke of Devonshire 
had purchased Berkeley House, so long the residence of the princess 
Anne, and that he had paid the first instalment August 3, 1699. This in- 
cident strengthens the tradition mentioned in Knight's London, that 
Berkdej House occapied the present site of Devonshire House. 
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'^I see marriage is still honourable by your cousin 
Savilly in the country, and my lady Dorchester in this 
town, who now owns hers to sir David Collier, and hath 
been at Windsor on purpose to kiss the princess Anne's 
hand upon it." 

The consort of the princess Anne continued to live 
an easy and luxurious life with her, neither causing nor 
conceiving jealousies : either as prince or husband, had 
he displayed the slightest tendency to ambition, all parties 
would have hastened to attack him with envenomed libels* 
Inoffensive as he was, they would not permit him to re- 
main at peace, but satirized his very peacefulness* One 
wicked wit' thus mentions him« 

^^ They perceived another king* hard by in the same 
quarter, much concerned for the loss of a brother, whom 
niany years ago he had disposed of extremely well, yet 
nobody since ever heard one word of him. Momus 
laughing, said, ' the good prince was not quite dead, 
though forced to breathe hard to prevent being buried, 
because nobody perceived any other sign of Hfe in him.' 
Some of the gods smiled and said, * It were well for the 
good of mankind if all other princes were as quiet as he 
was.' " 

This picture was drawn by a rival, the marquess of 
Normanby. It was well that the harmless prince had not 
afforded reason for severer satire. The brother alluded 
to was the king of Denmark, whose death in 1699, gave 
prince George some share in the troubles of this world, 
by plunging him into the deepest affliction. Christiem V. 
had been loved by him with enduring affection, which 
had caused him to perform, when fighting by his side, acts 
of generous and romantic valour, worthy of Bayard or 
Philip Sydney. Probably it was the esteem the Danish 
prince obtained in Europe for rescuing his royal brother 
from captivity by a desperate chaise when taken by the 

^ Sheffield duke of Backingham's Works, vol. ii. p. 139. 
' The king of Denmark, brother of prince George. 
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Swedes, at the lost battle of Varna, that obtained for him 
the hand of the heiress in reversion of the British empire^ 
which the princess Anne then was. Prince Geoi^e had, 
since his settlement in England, frequently visited his 
brother at Copenhagen, therefore the love between them 
had not fiiiled from entire absence. The king of Den- 
mark died^ SepL 4, 1699; prince George of Denmark 
was in the depth of his mourning habiliments, and had not 
mastered his sorrow, when the birthday of William III. 
occurred, November 4. On this account, the prince 
expressed his wish that his majesty would permit the 
princess and himself to congratulate him without doff- 
ing their sable weeds; , fancying that liberty might be 
taken, '^ because the late kings Charles IL and James II. 
never wished any persons in recent mourning for their 
relatives to change it for coloured clothes on such occa- 
sions." King William's ideas, on the subject of death 
and *^ mourning dool,'' were more consonant with those 
of Henry VIII. His Dutch majesty, although king 
Christiem was a relative of his own, and an ally withal, 
signified his pleasure that their royal highnesses were 
to visit him in gay court dresses or to keep away ;* the 
prince of Denmark was both angry and afflicted at this 
message. 

Other causes of disquiet relative to the death of the 
king of Denmark were felt by Anne and her spouse : 
the successor of Christiem V., his son Frederic IV. had, 
in the course of his travels in France, visited St. Ger- 
mains, and had, despite of the rival interests of his 
uncle's consort, professed himself deeply interested in 
the exiled queen and her children, and withal mightily 
disposed to espouse their quarrel against the advance- 
ment of his young cousin Gloucester. An absurd dis- 
pute with Louis XIV. put a stop to this enthusiasm; that 
monarch would only address his despatches to the king 

1 Calami's Life and Diary, yoL i. p. 418. 
* Cooducty^bj the duchess of Marlborough. 
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of Denmark as "serenity" and not "majesty;" in retalia* 
tion^ king Christiern directed his papers to the high and 
mighty majesty of France only as " serenity ;" which pro* 
ceeding did not produce much serenity in the tempers 
of either royal correspondent, for the king of France, in a 
great rage, bade his ministers address Frederic IV. only 
as vaus,^ Such were the childish matters that occupied the 
attention of sovereigns at the close of the seventeenth 
century, nor were they much amended in the commence* 
ment of the eighteenUi, for we shall see that the princess 
Anne, when queen, was insulted by the emperor in the 
same manner, after millions of treasure and oceans of 
blood had been wasted by England in the cause of his 
son. 

Notwithstanding the verbal skirmish with the grcmde 
monarque r^arding the dignity of Denmark, the princess 
Anne and her consort had the vexation of finding that 
their nephew, Frederic IV., did his utmost against the 
government of Great Britain, and consequently against 
the succession of Anne and her son. Sir George Rooke 
forthwith bombarded Copenhagen with the English fleet; 
but the king of DenmariE, after the reverses he sustained 
from the young Swedish hero, Charles XII., was com^ 
pelled to make peace. William III., when the early 
successes of Charles were described to him by Keppel,. 
vras heard to say, with a heavy sigh, ** Ah, youth is a 
fine thing !"» 

Their family grie& and troubles detained the princess 
and her consort later than usual, in the autumn of 1699, 
at Windsor; there is no notice in the Gazette or Postboy 
of their attendance at the king's birth-day that year» 
1699 — therefor^ the prince and princess probably took 
his majesty at his word, and kept themselves and their 
mourning from the royal presence. The princess did not 

1 Despatches of the earl of Manchesteri edited by Christian Cole, ad> 
dressed to the earl of Jersey, p. 64. 

' White Kennet'a Perfect History, vol. iii. ^ 
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arrive at St Jameses for the winter^ until December, when 
her cortege is thus described in one of the newspapers of 
the day :^ 

" 1699, D«c. 2. Thursday, about four in the after- 
noon, their royal highnesses the prince and princess of 
Denmark, with his highness the duke of Gloucester, 
came to the palace of St James's, from Windsor, having 
eleven coaches, with six horses each, besides some others 
that attended them. Yesterday they were complimented 
by the nobility on their arrivaL A curious ode is pre- 
pared' to be sung, as usual, this morning, and there^s to 
be a ball at St James's, to conclude the solemnity of the 

day." 

The princess expected another accouchement, in the 
spring of 1700; she was again destined to disappoint- 
ment, her infiint did not live to be baptized; during its 
private burial, in the night of January 27th, in the vault 
in Henry VIL's chapel, an odd circumstance took 
place. Some robbers stole into Westminster Abbey, and 
lurking among the recesses of Henry VIL's chapel, 
contrived to break open the tomb of Charles H., and 
rob his wax effigy of its regal array, and succeeded in 
carrying off all the ornaments. So far the information 
of the Flying Post But it requires a little explanation : 
Charles IL had no tomb, but probably something of a 
hearse was placed on the spot where he was buried, on 
which was extended his wax effigy, in the same dress 
in which it was carried at his funeral; for want of 
a better, the people called this his tomb ; thousands 
went to see it, and an additional charge was made for 
the sight Since the robbery, Charles's wax statue has 
been dressed in a dark velvet costu^ie, which was 
probably one of his old court dresses. 

Among the few incidents which remain of the resi- 
dence of the princess Anne at the palace of St James^ 

' Flying Post, Dec 1699. Collections Brit. Museum, 
s Written by Hughes, author of The Siege of Damascus. 
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IS the memory of a freak of bishop Burnet^ who it appears 
united the office of almoner to the princess^ with that of 
preceptor to her son^ since he usually preached at St. 
James's chapel. Here he perceived, or fancied that the 
ladies of the princess's establishment, did not look at him 
while preaching his sermons — " his thundering long ser- 
mons," as queen Mary called them. Nay, bishop Burnet 
suspected, that the ladies preferred looking at any other 
person. He, therefore, after much remonstrance on this 
impropriety, prevailed on the princess Anne to order all 
the pews in St. James's chapel to be raised so high, that 
the fair delinquents could see nothing but himself when 
he was in the pulpit. The princess could not help 
laughing at the complaint, but she complied when Bur- 
net represented that the interests of the church were in 
danger. All traces of these high barricaded pews have 
long disappeared from ' the royal chapel ; but the whim 
of bishop Burnet was imitated in many churches which 
had not been pewed until that era, and are, at this hour 
to be seen in remote country parishes.* The bishops 
and clergy of our church at the present day are, we have 
heard, by no means partial to these high boxes as induce- 
ments jto pious demeanour. 

As for the damsels for whose edification they were 
iirst devised, they were transported with the utmost 
indignation, which was only surpassed by the rage of the 
cavaliers of the court and household of the princess. 
One of them vented his wrath by the composition of a 
satirical balfad on the intermeddling of Burnet, the gist 
of which was, — that if the ladies of the princess had no 
better reason to restrain their eyes from wandering at 
church, than a pew higher than their heads, their forced 
attention would do little good. This squib' has some 

* Sborae Church, in Kent, is, or was, an instance of Bnmet's alterationi. 
A lady must be tall even to see over the side of a pew when standing. 
The whole of the church is parcelled out into these high boxes. 

2 The Earl of Oxford's MS. Collection of Tory and Jacobite Verses. 
Xiansdowne Papers, 825, pp; 236. 

VOL. XI. P F 
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hiBtorical utility, because it preserves the description of 
the principal ladies domesticated with the princess Anne i 

** 'When Bornet perceived that the beautiful dames, 
Who flocked to the chapel of Holy St. James, 
On their lovers alone their kind looks did bestow, 
And smiled not at him when he bellowed below. 

To the princess he went, 

With a pious intent. 
This dangerous ill in the church to prevent. 
' Oh, madam,' he said, * our religion is lost. 
If the ladies thus ogle the knights of the toasi^ 

** * Your highness observes bow I laliour and sweat, 
Their afiections to raise and attention to get ; 
And sure when I preach all the world will agree, 
That their eyes and their ears should be pointed at me ; 

But now I can find 

No beauty so kind. 
My parts to regard or my person to mind ; 
Kay, I scarce have the sight of one feminine face, 
But those of old Oxford or ugly Arglass. 

** * Those sorrowful matrons with hearts full of ruth, 
Repent for the manifold sins of their youth ; 
The rest with their tattle my harmony spoil,' 
And Burlington, Anglesey, Kingston, and Boyle, 

Their minds entertain 

With fancies profane. 
That not even at church their tongues they restrain f 
E'en Henningham's shape their glances entice. 
And rather than me they will ogle the Vice!* 

** ' These practices, madam, my preaching disgrace, 
Shall laymen enjoy the just rights of my place? 
Then all may lament my condition so hard. 
Who thrash in the pulpit without a reward. 

Therefore pray condescend, 

Such disorders to end. 
And to the ripe vineyard the labourers send, 
To build up the seats that the beauties may see 
The face of no brawling pretender but me.' 

'* The princess by the man's importunity prest, 
Though she laugh'd at his reasons, allowed his request. 
And now Britain's nymphs in a protestant reign, 
Are lock'd np at prayers like the virgins in Spain.'^ 

It was provided, among the other regulations of the 
duke of Gloucester's education, that four of the governing 

* So written ; but perhaps it means the courtiers, who brought beauties 
into celebrity, by toasting them at their drinking orgies. Montague, lord 
Halifax, had the names of the court beauties written on drinking glasses^ 
accompanied by quaint descriptive rhymes, which were repeated when the 
faeidth was drunk. 

' The princess's vice-chamberlain. 
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junta should examine his progress in learning, every 
quarter. Tfaie child bad gone through this somewhat 
arduous ordeal, in the summer of 1700, with great 
credit.^ He was considered a prodigy of juvenile at- 
tainment, and surely the mind of the poor child must 
have been crammed with extraordinary mental diet, for 
his answers on jurisprudence, the Gothic laws, and the 
feudal system, perfectly astonished the four deputies 
from the governing junta. Nevertheless, all that the 
young boy answered on these abstract subjects, must 
have been on the parrot system of education, painfully 
x^ommitted to memory, and pronounced without a con- 
comitant idea. Clear and luminous ideas on jurispru- 
dence and the diverse laws which the communities of 
mankind have agreed to observe, can only be obtained 
by the exertions of riper intellect, as inferences drawn 
from the historical statistics of various nations, and the 
knowledge of their customs and manners. A very small 
share of such information appertained to the preceptor, 
— the pupil was more to be pitied, into whose tender 
mind, sapless and incomprehensible verbiage was un- 
wholesomely thrust — the languages and sciences to which 
young Edward VI. fell a victim, were infinitely prefer- 
able, because they were connected with facts and ideas. 
The young duke of Gloucester's mind was chiefly occu- 
pied by this abstruse pedantry, added to which, were 
those branches of the mathematics of use in sieges and 
fortification, together with the manoeuvres of field days, 
all tending to train him for that injurious ruler to Eng- 
land, a regimental sovereign. 

A circumstance happened, just before the princess and 
her household left St. James's Palace for Windsor Castle^ 
which was supposed to have ultimately occasioned very 
injurious effects on the duke of Gloucester's health, by 
removing fi*om him the physician who had successfully 
studied his constitution from his infancy. 

^ Roger Coke. 
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The princess Anne had always been remarked for her 
devotion to the pleasures of the table, but as life ad- 
vanced, her digestion weakened, and, very often, she 
suffered under the redaction of the stimulants she took 
to improve it; she then became low spirited, and appre- 
hensive regarding her health. One evening, she sent 
for the celebrated Dr. Radcliffe, at an inconvenient time, 
just as he had opened his second bottle of sack. He 
affected unbelief concerning the illness of the princess,, 
and positively refused to prescribe any medicine for her, 
but bade her attendants put her to bed, declaring that 
she would be well in the morning. In a few days, he 
was again summoned, at the same inconvenient time, 
but he refused to leave his bottle. ** Pooh, pooh !" said 
he; "tell her royal highness, nothing ails her but vapours, 
she needs neither physic nor physician.** The princess 
was, of course, very angry, and struck him off her list of 
physicians,' with which. Dr. Radcliffe was much de- 
lighted ; for, as he said, "he hated the whig sovereigns, so 
unfeignedly, that he should certainly have the credit of 
poisoning them ; therefore, he wanted none of their cus- 
tom, not he!'' 

The hostility between the princess Anne and her 
physician, had commenced as early as her flight from 
her &ther, in 1688 ; when the bishop of London sent 
for him to come to Nottingham, to see after the health 
of the princess, which showed some dangerous symp- 
toms. Radcliffe indulged in much coarse vituperation on 
her conduct, and finished, by assuring her messenger, 
" that he would not come." Radclifie had been ap- 
pointed physician to the princess Anne, by the king, 
her father, in 1686.* 

The following intelligence heralded the preparations 
for the departure of the princess from St, James's, that 

^ This is one of Horace Walpole's anecdotes ; it is besides related by the 
biographers of Radcliffe. 

^ Bio. Brit. : artide^adcliffe. 
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summen " May 21. — We hear their royal highnesses^ 
and the duke^ design for Windsor, next week. Her royal 
highness has distributed a great deal of money among 
the poor of St James's, St Ann's, this Whitsuntide, 
according to her annual custom.'* * 

The princess Anne and her household removed with 
the duke of Gloucester to Windsor before the expiration 
of the month of May. The languishing health of king 
William occasioned all politicians to be on the alert. 
The earl of Marlborough and his lady, although reckoned 
among the leading tories of the day, were perfectly cer- 
tain that their political power would be limited to the 
mere personal influence they had over the princess, in 
case of her accession, if they remained in the tory ranks. 
On the accession of Anne, it was anticipated that such 
men as the uncle of the princess, lord Rochester, the 
duke of Ormond, and other personal friends of her father, 
would govern the country under her reign, according ta 
the economical plans of an earlier day. Well did the 
Marlboroughs, husband and wife, know that such states* 
men would shrink from co-operation with them, for most 
of them were aware of the reiterated treacheries of their 
renewed correspondence with the court of St Germains> 
and the second betrayal of its interests, when the coalition 
with the party of king William took place after the death 
of queen Mary. But the Marlboroughs had planned a 
great family alliance, which they truly foresaw would 
render them too strong for the old-fashioned statesmen, 
who scrupled the daring anticipation of the funds of the 
country, according to the Dutch mode of finance, intro- 
duced by king William. Lord Marlborough and his 
lady, therefore, asked a long leave of absence from 
the princess, and hastened to hold a convention at 
Althorpe, with the old, serpent-like politician, Sunder- 
land. They were joined in the organization of their 
family scheme, by lord Godolphin, whose only son 

* FlyiDg Post, Brit. Museum. 
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had, the year before, married their eldest daughter, 
Henrietta. 

The hatred lady Marlborough had borne to lord Sun- 
derland (which, it may be observed, flamed through the 
despatches of Anne to her sister Mary, in 1688) when 
they were driving on the revolution, vanished, and the 
favourite, who had joined with her mistress in denounc- 
ing him to the late queen as ^^ the subtlest workingest 
villain on earth,'' now gave her second daughter in mar- 
riage to his eldest son. The princess had previously 
portioned the eldest daughter, having humbly craved 
permission in the following letter : — 

The Princbsb Anne to Lady Marlborough. 

" I have a reqaest to make to my dear Mrs. Freeman ; it U, that ^rhen* 
ever dear lady Hariote (Henrietta) marries, you would give me leave to 
give her something to keep me in her thoughts. I beg my poor mite may 
be accepted, being offered from a heart that is without any reserve, with 
more passion and sincerity, my dear Mrs. Freeman, than any other can be 
capable of.'" 

The mite was 5000Z.; the same was now given to 
Anne Churchill :* thus did the princess rivet the chains 
the weight of which was to crush her very soul, during 
the chief of her remaining years. 

The princess Anne kept the eleventh birth-day of her 
son, the duke of Gloucester, with great rejoicings, little 
anticipating the result The boy reviewed his little 
regiment, exulted in the discharge of cannon and crack- 
ers, and presided over a grand banquet He was very 
much heated and fatigued, and probably had been in- 
duced to intrench on his natural abstemiousness. The 
next day he complained of sickness, headache, and a 
sore throat ; towards night, he became delirious. The 
family physician of the princess sought to relieve him 
by bleeding, but this operation did not do him any 
good. There was a general outcry and lamentation in 
the young duke's household that he would be lost, be- 

^ Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, pp. 285, 287. 
^ The princess offered ten thousand pounds to each bride ; if lady MarU 
borough is to be believed, she only accepted 5000A for each daughter. 
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cause Dr. Radcliffe was not in attendance on him, owing 
to the affront the princess Anne had taken. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe was, however, sent for by express, and though 
unwilling, he was prevailed on to come. When he 
arrived at Windsor Castle, and saw his poor little patient, 
he declared the malady to be the scarlet fever; he 
demanded who had bled him ? The physician in attend- 
ance, owned the duke had been bled by his order. 
** Then," said Radcliffe, " you have destroyed him, and 
you may finish him, for I will not prescribe." The 
event justified the prediction of the most skilful phy- 
sician of the age, but he was as much abused by the 
people, who clung to the last scion of their native princes, 
as if he had wilfully refused to save the child. 

The unfortunate princess attended on her dying child 
tenderly, but with a resigned and grave composure, 
which astonished every one.* She gave way to no 
violent bursts of agony, never wept, but seemed occu- 
pied with high and awful thoughts. In truth she waa 
debating, with an awakened conscience, on the past, and 
meditating on the retributive justice of God. 

Lord Marlborough was summoned from Althorpe to 
the sick-bed of his young charge ; but arrived only in 
time to see him expire. The death of the young duke 
took place, July 30, 1700, five days after his birth- 
day. 

The thoughts of Anne were, at this crisis of her utter 
maternal bereavement, wholly and solely fixed on her 
father. All she felt as a parent, reminded her of her 
crimes towards him. She rose from the bed where was 
extended the corpse of her only child, with an expres- 
sion of awe and resignation on her features, which made 
a solemn impression on the minds of all who saw her, 
and sat down to write to her father, pouring out in her 
letter her whole heart in penitence, and declaring her 
conviction that her bereavement was sent as a visible 

» Barnet's Hist, of his Own Times. 



Vlll POSTSCRIPT. 

Sir Charles Porter, whom we have appointed Chancellor 
of Ireland, as of our free gift and royell bounty, to 
defray the charge of his equipage 1000 Q 

Lacfy Mountjoy^s^ children upon our allowance of 3/. per 

week to them 12 

Dame Elizabeth Lenthili, apon her air* of xx/. per an- 
num, &c. 1 qu' 500 

Anne, Countess of Newhurgh^ 1 qn" rent of Ryshot . . 25 

Various small payments to different individuals. 

Do'. Titus Otesy' upon his all*^" of x/. per week, and is for 
four weeks commencing on the 9th Oct. and ending 
on the 6th Nov. 40 

{Note. — This payment is regularly repeated through the account, 
«nd gives him 5201. per annum. Hume states 400/. per annum to be 
tile amount) 

Ihn^.Emrl&fNottiHghamj by a Bill of Exchange payable 
to the Lord Dmrslejf^ our Envoy Extraordinary at the 
Hague 5000 

Ourself 3000 O 

Sir Stephen JSvans, frequently receives large sums as a 
free gift. 

Ant. Rowe, to be by him distributed as a reward to the 
persons employed by the L"* Marquis of Winchester, 
£. of Macclesfield, Sir H. Capeli, Sir H. Goodrich, 
in seizing horses belonging to Papists or reputed 
Papists, pursuant to the act of Parl^ in that behalf 
during the French fleets being on the coasts, during 
the last snmmer 2300 

Signed at Kensington, 

W. R. 

There are various entries of payments extending to five sheets, and 
amounting to 15,480/. The account is up to the 24 April, 1691. 

^ See qoeen Mary's letters ; there is no doubt that the interest which the 
qoeen expressed for this desolate family on the death of their mother, caused 
this aUowaace to be made, which is small indeed when compared with that 
allowed to the foal Titas Oates. Lord Moontjoy was then prisoner in the 
Bastille, for bis warm partisanship of the cause of William and Mary. 

' It ought to be remembered that while the infamous perjurer Oates was 
thus draining the bankrupt funds of William and Mary for his seertt servic e s ^ 
the parliament had been with the utmost difficulty prevailed upon to remit 
the severe punishment awarded him by the government of James II., and still 
left him, as a perjurer, bereft of his civil rights. See Parliamentary Journals 
for 1689—1690.) 
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